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TO THE READER. 


With more than usual self-distrust, I give this 
book to the world, and under circumstances of a 
new and trying nature. The voice of aflbctionate 
cncouragen* jnt, which used to animate me to my 
task, I can hear no more; and when, from the 
foroe of habit, I have sometimes turned round, 
while writing, to ask as in former times for counsel 
fi|<l advice, I have been painfully reminded, that 
the .judicious critic, as well as tender parent, was 
removed from me for ever. But, I have the con¬ 
solation of knowing, that ‘should this work excite 
severe animadversion, he will not share m this ex¬ 
pected pain;—say “ expected,!’ because detraction 
is as common as the air we breathe, and to some, 
from long indulgence in it, it is now almost as ne- 
ccssaiy; and an endeavour to substitute profitable 
discourse for talking-over and laughing at one’s 



fnends and neighbours, will be thought nearly as 
cruel as to exclude the air necessary for respiration. 

Nor have I been encouraged to my labours by 
any sanguine expectation of doing good: for so rare 
is self-knowledge, that though I am often told that 
Detraction abounds, that my work is necessary, and 
will, no doubt, benefit others, scarcely any one Says, 
“ I,hope it will be of benefit to me;” yet, general 
improvement can only be the result of individual 
reformafion. Besides, even those persons, who 
complain that the sin is universal, speak in a care¬ 
less, indifferent tone, as if they thought it had 
acquired a prescriptive right to remain so, and that 
the endeavour to make it less common must be 
Utopian Reverie. 

I have, however, been cheered in my labours, 
by one conviction,—^namely, that though what I 
have written may offend many of my readers, and 
benefit but few, it will at least, ^as I humbly trust, 
warn and amend MysEi.F. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODl'CTiON. 

It is a generally admitted truth, that ob¬ 
servation is one of the most effectual 
methods of improving the mind—obser¬ 
vation therefore may be justly reckoned 
amongst the most valuable faculties which 
we possess. But, like all other gifts, it 
is liable to be abused, especially when 
it is exercised on the character of others; 
for then, if not under the directing and 
restraining power of religious principles, 
it leads to that pernicious vice in society, 
known by the name of detraction. 

B 
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To observe (that is to discover) the 
faults and vices of those with whom we 
associate, is often a measure neces¬ 
sary for self-defence. But, if the ob¬ 
servers of the frailties of their friends 
and acquaintances make those frailties 
the theme of backbiting conversation, 
they pervert the useful faculty of ob¬ 
servation to the pernicious purposes of 
DETRACTION. 

All who have lived in the world with 
any consciousness of their own beset¬ 
ting sins, or those of others, mmt readily 
admit, that in every class or sank in 
society, from the peer to the peasant, 
from the master to the valet, from the 
mistress to the maid, from the most 
learned to the most ignorant, from the 
man of genius to the man of the meanest 
capacity, detraction is amongst the most 
common of all vices, and is one in which 
persons indulge with perfect self-com¬ 
placency as well as evident enjoyment. 

Should self-reproach and moral dis- 
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gust at a long continued detracting con¬ 
versation lead any individual to endea¬ 
vour to change the subject, and raise 
its tone to a more intellectual pitch, 
how often is the virtuous effort wholly 
fruitless—how often do the conversers 
seize the first opportunity of escaping 
from the useful consideration of things, 
to the mischievous discussion of persons; 
till, to the mental eye, the scene of this 
petty warfare against absent friends and 
acquaintances seems strewed with mu¬ 
tilated qualities, mangled talents, and 
shattered reputations. 

It is ray intention to point out the de¬ 
formity of this common vice, in the fol¬ 
lowing pages; though I am well aware, 
that no small degree of unpopularity 
attends on all authors who hold up to 
their readers, as in a mirror, their darling 
and daily sins. But to excuse my pre¬ 
sumption to them as well as to myself, 
1 beg leave to add, that in writing this 
book, I have been influenced by the 

b2 
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wish to effect my own reformation as 
well as that of others; for, being con¬ 
scious of falling frequently into the sin 
of detraction, 1 could in no surer way arm 
myself against myself, than by publish¬ 
ing precepts which it will he incumbent 
upon me to enforce by my own example. 

I intend to shew the origin of this 
besetting sin; to describe its habitual 
style, and the situations which are most 
likely to lead into the practice of it; to 
divide into classes the different species 
of detractors; and humbly to suggest 
such hints, for self-government in con¬ 
versation, as may, if acted upon, pre¬ 
clude even the desire to indulge in de¬ 
traction. 
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CHAPTER II. 


(IN C;i.NKR\h AMI 1‘AlMirrLAR COMPETITION. 


Whenever we see a great effect pro¬ 
duced, it is natural for us to wish to find 
out its most eflicient cause. Therefore, 
as detraction possesses unlimited power 
in society, one is desirous of ascertain¬ 
ing its chief source; and it appears to 
me, tliat the most abundant source of 
detraction is competition. The love of 
distinction and notice, common to us all, 
prompts to general and particular 
competition; and when we are conscious 
that those with whom we are put in com¬ 
petition, by ourselves or others, are more 
noticed and distinguished than we are, 
by particular individuals, or by the world 
at large, envy is excited in our hearts. 
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and that envy leads to detraction. 
Hence, though I freely admit that de¬ 
traction, and even defamation may some¬ 
times proceed from a mere love of talk¬ 
ing, I still believe that they are usually 
caused by general or particular 

COMPETITION. 

Competition is not confined to the 
human species. Petted animals are as 
susceptible of it as men and women. 
They are displeased when they see oc¬ 
casional caresses bestowed by their 
owners on rival favourites; and if neg¬ 
lected for other pets, their jealou.sy is 
manifest to every one, and they not 
unfrequently vent their rage on the ob¬ 
jects of their envy. They can, however, 
inflict injuries only on the body; but hu¬ 
man beings can injure the fame and the 
peace also of their rivals. Por it fre¬ 
quently happens that some one, either 
through ill-judging kindness, or real 
malignity, in the garb of good inten¬ 
tion, lets the subjects of satire know, 
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that their claims to virtues, talents, 
and graces, are nibbled away by the 
teeth of time-killing gossips, or torn in 
pieces by the fangs of scandal mongers, 
and murderers of reputations. 

I shall now endeavour to define what 
I consider to be general, and what par¬ 
ticular, competition. 

General competition is a desire of no¬ 
tice and attention, common to us all. 
Few persons enter into society without 
wishing to become objects of notice at 
kast. Even the humblest of human beings 
would be hurt, if, while passing an even¬ 
ing in company, no conversation was ad¬ 
dressed to themselves, and they would 
not only exclaim against the dulness of 
the party, but would naturally feel en¬ 
vious of their companions: and unless 
under strong religious or moral restraint, 
they would be led to detract from the 
merit of the rest of the company the next 
time that they were named in their pre¬ 
sence. Detraction, consequently, would. 
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in this case, be the result of the disap¬ 
pointed DESIRE OF NOTICE. Nor was 
it necessary that the persons so disap¬ 
pointed should imagine they possessed 
claims to distinction: they might be, as 
1 before observed, the humblest of their 
species, but it was enough that they were 
social beings, that they had human sym¬ 
pathies; that attention and notice appear¬ 
ed to them a sort of public property, to 
which with others they had a common 
right; and being denied participation in 
it, they gave way to envy, and envy led 
to detraction, lint had they possessed 
certain talents, and exerted them at the 
party, in rivalship with their companions, 
they would have been in particular 
COMPETITION ; and had they felt them¬ 
selves excelled, their comments would 
probably have been more severe, as then 
the prize aimed at would not only have 
been notice, but admiration, and in pro¬ 
portion to the ambition, is usually the 
disappointment. 
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I must here observe, that thoug^h we 
may be unconsciously in general compe¬ 
tition, and know not that our detraction 
proceeds from the envy which a sense of 
rivalry excites; we must be conscious 
when we are in particular competition, 
and if we reflect at all, our motives must 
be as clear to us as they are to others. 

Professional jealousy is proverbial, and 
whence does this proceed but from com¬ 
petition? But ill a metropolis, competi¬ 
tion is general, in a provin<;ial town it be¬ 
comes particular; as the narrower the 
field of rivalry, the more pointed is the 
jealousy. But thou"h all unsuccessful 
rivalship is hard to bear, that which more 
immediately jirovokes the deadly ven¬ 
geance of the detracting tongue, is the 
successful rivalship that is forced upon 
the sight and the conviction. The bar¬ 
rister or the solicitor, the physician or 
the surgeon, who sits at home anxiously 
expecting the business which, for him, 
never arrives, though he concludes that 

b3 
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it goes to some one else, will probably 
be tempted to some unkind remarks on 
his more successful brethren. But if the 
solicitor who has no clients, enters an 
assize or sessions-court, time after time, 
as a spectator and an idle one merely; 
if the barrister sits in those courts briefless 
and unheeded, seeing his rivals employed, 
and listening reluctantly to their success¬ 
ful eloquence; if the medical man, while 
going on foot to visit bis two or three 
patients, sees the never-resting gigs or 
chariots of his competitors driving across 
his path, proving at every turn their su¬ 
perior popularity; it is, I believe, impos¬ 
sible for unregenerated nature, not to feel 
sensations of mortification and envy, 
which would very probably lead to the 
bitterest remarks on the professional 
skill of the successful rivals. 

But the jealousies of competition and 
its results are by no means confined to 
the professions of law and physic. Pub¬ 
lic CHARACTERS, in ALL professioiis, ex- 
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perience the dangerous feelings produc¬ 
ed hy general and particular competition; 
and the most distinguished amongst them 
have often suffered in their interest, their 
reputation, and their peace of mind, from 
the detraction and defamation excited 
by their success. 

Painters and sculptors, may be said to 
be always in general competition, and 
consequently are exposed to the tempta¬ 
tions which attend it; but they are in 
particular competition, when their per¬ 
formances are submitted to public view 
ill a. gallery, or in the annual exhibition 
at .Somerset House. If an artist enters 
the exhibition rooms day after day, and 
sees a loudly-applauding crowd before 
the pictures or sculjiture of others, while 
no one is slauding, in either loud or si¬ 
lent admiration, before his own, he must 
be under a very unusual degree of moral 
government, if he forbears to detract 
from the merit of the works so evidently 
preferred to his own; and will undoubt- 
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edly return home from this scene of dis¬ 
appointed claims, with a sense of morti¬ 
fication, which nothing can allay but ri¬ 
gid criticism on the performances of his 
rivals; in which his eye seeing through 
the medium of unsuccessful competition, 
magnifies defects, and throws beauties 
into the shade. 

All candidates for fame must be 
wounded by reading the praises of their 
successful competitors in the daily 
prints, if nothing, or nothing in com¬ 
mendation, be said of themselves. But 
those who are brought, at the same time, 
into personal and direct competition in 
public, are tempted to detraction more 
powerfully than any other class; be¬ 
cause /oud applauses are often bestow¬ 
ed on some of those competitors, while 
the rest are heard in silence, or find 
their efforts received with marked dis¬ 
approbation. Hence the jealousy of 
persons in these classes of society is 
said to be the strongest; but, if it be so, 
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considering the infirmity of human na- 
iuro, it must be allowed to be the most 
excusable. 

Authors also, as public characters, 
are often under the influence of the 
painful feelings excited by competition. 
Except when they are competitors for 
prizes at college, they are not, indeed, 
called into that close rivalry which 
causes the most bitter jealousy, and its 
most painful results; but they are ex¬ 
posed to feel envy and mortification, and 
do undoubtedly feel them, if they see 
their own works criticised, and those of 
others commended. 

Before 1 proceed, I would fain im¬ 
press on the minds of those who read 
this book, and are humble enough to ad¬ 
mit the possibility of their learning some¬ 
thing from the worldly experience, though 
they may think meanly of the ability, of 
the author, that the simple desire of no¬ 
tice and ATTENTION, without the exer- 
|tion and collision of similar talents, is 
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sufficient to account for much of the de¬ 
traction which exists in societj'. Dr. 
Goldsmith was a remarkable proof of the 
truth of this assertion. Boswell says, that 
“ when Goldsmith was accompanying 
two beautiful young ladies, with their 
mother, on a tour to France, he w'as se¬ 
riously angry tliat more respect was paid 
to them than to him.” And Dr. Johnson 
said of him, “ Sir, he is so afraid of being 
unnoticed, that he often talks lest one 
should forget he is in the company.” And 
once, (according to Boswell,) at the exhi¬ 
bition of the Fantoccini in London, when 
those who sat next him observed with what 
dexterity a puppet was made to toss a 
pike, he could not bear that it should have 
such praise, and exclaimed witli some 
warmth, “ Pshaw! I can do it better 
myself.” It is also related of him, that 
he expressed a wish to destroy the Lin¬ 
colnshire ox, because it was the theme 
of general wonder, and the object of ge¬ 
neral attention. This was, undoubtedly. 
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the simple jealousy of notice, as he 
could not compete in beauty with the 
ladies in question, nor with the mecha¬ 
nist in skill, nor with the ox in size, but 
lie was impatient and angry merely be¬ 
cause they attracted attention from him¬ 
self. 

It is with reluctance that I have 
brought forward the infirmities of a man 
so highly gifted as Oliver Goldsmith—a 
writer from whose works the British 
public has probably derived more va¬ 
ried intellectual delight, than from most 
other authors ; but I thought it necessa¬ 
ry, in order to strengthen my own opi¬ 
nion on this subject. However, it may 
be advantageous to us all to remember, 
that, as a mind, powerful and superior 
as his, was liable to be overcome by the 
vice of envy, it is doubly incumbent on 
weaker minds to be watchful against its 
power; for, whether it be in little or in 
great things, the feeling of competition 
in us is daily called forth, and its results 

• l"^’*?rr>8rn ■.‘•'hn.-* r-.-.t-i--t- 
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are often degrading to ourselves, and 
mischievous to others. 

The candid and the generous could 
turn from (loldsmith’s weaknesses to ad¬ 
mire his excelling talents ; but how can 
detractors escape unmitigated censure, 
who, without talents to compensate for 
their defects, often take a mean delight 
in ridiculing “ the excellence ihey cannot 
reach?” 

The competition amongst women on 
the score of personal charms is notorious, 
and the rivalry of professed beauties, is 
even proverbial. Addison, in the first 
volume of the Spectator, gives a story 
illustrative of this sort of competition, 
which 1 originally intended to introduce 
in these pages, but as I have never seen 
it carried to such weak and odious 
lengths as he describes, amongst beau¬ 
ties of the present day, and think the 
whole tale, beyond the bounds of 
nature and probability, 1 shall simply 
refer my readers to the tale itself. 
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But though I cannot fully accede to 
the truth of Addison’s painting, in the 
tale in question ; yet, I believe, that 
most women, and I dare say most men, 
can remember that, at some period of 
their lives, they have gone into company, 
meaning to enter into general, and per¬ 
haps, particular, competition; not on 
the score of beauty, like Phillis and 
Brunetta in the tale, but on that of agree¬ 
ableness and smartness in dress and ap¬ 
pearance, and that in proportion to their 
conviction of having attracted superior 
notice and general admiration, has been 
their pleasure during the evening; and, 
according to their consciousness of failure 
in the ol»jects of their ambition, has been 
its pain. “ How did you like the party 

last night, at Lady-’s,” said a friend 

of mine to an acquaintance, (now no 
more, 1 believe,) who piqued herself on 
her personal charms. “ O ! it was de¬ 
lightful!” was her ingenuous reply, “all 
the women were so ugly!” There the 
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feeling of competition was carried to the 
utmost, for the party was rendered de¬ 
lightful to this lady, merely by her con¬ 
viction that no woman present could 
compete with her in beauty. 1 shall 
now treat of competitions of perhaps a 
lower nature. Competitions general and 
particular in houses, furniture, and style 
of living. 

“We must live up to our rank or sta¬ 
tion in life, or to our real or imputed for¬ 
tune,” is often the language of the head 
or ruler of every considerable family in 
Europe, probably, when parsimony or 
principle does not prevent this feeling 
from being acted upon. “ We must live 
as our neighbours and equals do,” is 
another axiomic phrase, by which many 
persons in society are governed in their 
domestic arrangements. And a feeling 
of general competition is its source 
amongst the first class, and of particular 
competition amongst the latter. 

The man of rank desires to live as 
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his ancestors did, and as his peers do, 
but does not wish to vie with any parti¬ 
cular individual in his own class. The 
man of a certain station, or consequence, 
in life, wishes to live like men of his 
standing in the world; and the rich or 
seemingly rich man is desirous of living 
like other men in the world at large, who 
appear on a level with himself; and 
these persons are consequently in ge¬ 
neral competition. But those who say, 
“ we must live, and do as our neighbours 
live and do,” are residents probably in 
the bounded circle of a country town 
or village, and have some family or per¬ 
sons in view with whom they feel parti¬ 
cular competition. In a Metropolis, one 
has no neighbours, nor is it easy to as¬ 
certain who there are one’s equals or 
inferiors. It is in provincial residences 
that the feeling of particular competition 
is called forth;—it is from the facility 
of ascertaining, with some degree of ac¬ 
curacy, who our neighbours are, and 
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whether our friends and relations are 
equal to ourselves in opulence, that this 
often ensnaring and ruinous rule of living, 
this proof of pride of heart and w'cak- 
ness of judgment, escapes the lips, 
“ One must do as our neighbours do, 
one must live as one’s neighbours live.” 
And, perhaps, the sense of competition 
can never be so dangerous as when it 
prompts to the foregoing expressions, 
and instead of principle and prudence, 
makes the expenses of others the regu¬ 
lation of our own. 

The following dialogue will not only 
exemplify my meaning, but at the same 
time represent a true picture of many fa¬ 
mily deliberations. “ Pray, papa, let 
me learn music,” says an ambitious little 
girl to her indulgent father; “ Emily 

f)- learns, and why should not I?” 

“ Because her papa is very rich, my dear, 
and 1 am not.” “ O! dear papa, I am 
sure you can afford it as well as he, and 
really, papa, every body vvonders you 
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do not let me learn as Emily does.” 

“ But it costs so much money, Louisa, 
and tliese are hard times; besides, Emily 
has an ear for music, and you perhaps 
have not.” “ O! dear papa, I am sure 
I have quite as good an ear as she has, 
and she has very little voice, and I have 
a great deal. Dear me! every body 
says 1 should sing and play so well if I 
were to learn! and really, papa, people 
will think you quite stingy.” “ Well, 
well, child, if 1 know myself not to be 
so, that does not signify ; but I will hear 
what your mother says.” “ O ! papa, I 
know mamma wishes it as much as 1 do; 

she does not like Emily D-should 

be more accomplished than 1 am.” 
“ IN or I neither, my dear; but you are 
young yet.” “ Young, papa! 1 am two 
mouths older than Emily D-“ In¬ 

deed ! well, but wait till next year.” 
“ Next year! and let Emily get so much 
before me! I might then just as well not 
learn at all.” Here, just as the young 
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voice is beginning, probably, to falter 
with mingled anger and disappointment, 
the mother enters. “ So, my dear, ” 
cries her husband, “ I find you have 
been putting extravagant wishes into our 
child’s head.” “ How so ?” “ She wishes 
to learn music, and says that you approve 
it.” “ Well, my dear, and so I do, and 
where is the extravagance or impropri¬ 
ety ? you can afford it; and really, those 

D-s and those L-s are so set up, 

and so conceited of their children’s ac¬ 
quirements, that as our Louisa is quite 
as clever as they are, 1 do think she 
ought to have as many advantages.” 
“ I think so too; but if she has a music 
master, she must give up her drawing 
master. I cannot, with prudence, let 
her have both.” Here an indignant ex¬ 
clamation from both mother and daugh¬ 
ter interrupts the speaker, and Louisa 
falters out, “ Give up my drawing mas¬ 
ter, papa, just as I have begun to copy 
prints?” “What, my dear, make the 
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poor child give up her master now that 
he says she has such a genius, that she 
has already made a better copy of a 

head of Vandyke, than Emily D-, 

who has learnt twice the time; and that 

Harriet L-’s eyes, noses, and ears, 

though she is so much older, are not to 
be compared to Louisa’s?” “Is this 
really the case?” cries the gratified fa¬ 
ther, overcome by these proofs of his 
child’s superiority; “ well then, I fear I 
must consent to let Louisa have two 
masters at once, but she must promise 
to be very diligent, and learn quickly, 
for 1 assure you, my dear, that business 
just now is very dead, and things are 
not going well, and I feel that 1 ought 
to draw in a little; however, I am wil¬ 
ling to stretch a point for Louisa’s ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Thus, the feeling of competition with 
the set up D—s and L—s, comes in aid 
of parental affection, and parental vani¬ 
ty, and the point is carried ! Emily D. 
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mu&t not be permitted to excel his own 
daughter in what, by the world, is deem¬ 
ed iwdw/ieHYaJ/cknowledge; and the sug¬ 
gestions of a well principled prudence 
are wholly disregarded. Nor, probably, 
will these indulgent parents ever hear 
Emily D— sing or play with any plea¬ 
sure again. They will always be com¬ 
paring her performance with that of their 
own Louisa, and they will be ready to 
say, that she sings out of tune, and plays 
out of time, whenever her musical abili¬ 
ties are the theme of conversation. Yet 
far be it from me to ridicule even the 
weakness of parental affection. A ten¬ 
der and indulgent parent must ever be, 
in my eyes, an object of affectionate 
reverence; but in this instance, and 1 
believe it is a common instance, the in¬ 
dulgence was not the result of yielding 
affection only, but was full as much oc¬ 
casioned by a weak feeling of particidur 
competition, and that feeling was leading 
the father to permit what his circumstan- 
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ces could but ill afford; he was there¬ 
fore running' the risk of injuring the tor- 
tune of that very child, whose young 
and dangerous ambition he was thus 
thoughtlessly willing to gratify. Alas! 1 
fear we all have, or have had, though in 
different instances, and on different occa¬ 
sions, our Emily D—s, and our Har¬ 
riet L—s. 

I shall now recapitulate what has been 
Said in this chapter. 

That competition is of two kinds, ge¬ 
neral and particular. 

That general competition is often tin- 
conscious, l)ut that particular competition 
must be consciously experienced. That 
both lead to envy and to detraction. 

That competition is not confined to 
the human species, but that petted ani¬ 
mals are equally susceptible of it. 

That professional jealousies are pro¬ 
verbial, whether they be those of general 
competition in a metropolis, or particu¬ 
lar competition in a country town, but 
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that those of the latter are, from the 
closeness of the competitorship, the 
most bitter, and most likely to lead to 
detraction. 

That all public characters, when brought 
into immediate collision, are more espe¬ 
cially exposed to feel envy, and be guilty 
of detraction, as the result of particular 
competition. 

That it is not necessary to be in parti¬ 
cular competition to feel envy; that a 
general desire for notice is sufficient to 
cause it, and I give anecdotes of Dr. 
Goldsmith to prove this. 

That the jealous rivalry of women on 
the score tif personal charms is noto¬ 
rious : and lastly, “ we must do as 
others do, and live as others live,” is a 
powerful but dangerous rule of action. 
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CHAP. III. 


THE SlIBJECT CONTINUED 


The competition between party and ball 
giving ladies is every where known and 
acknowledged, whether they reside in 
a metropolis or in the country, in a city 
or a village—whether the giver of the 
entertainment be a dutchess, or only the 
wife of a country gentleman or a rich 
tradesman; but, even on these occa¬ 
sions, the bitterness of the rivalry must 
be in proportion to the closeness of the 
competition. 

“ When Greek meets Greek then 
comes the tug of war.” The peeress 
will be, comparatively, indifferent to the 
consciousness that her entertainment 
was inferior in splendour and excellence 
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to that of her country or city rivals; 
nor will the latter be mortified at hear¬ 
ing of the superior attractions of the fete 
given by the peeress. 

But, if the peeress be outshone by a 
rival peeress, and the country lady and 
rich citizen’s wife be eclipsed by party 
givers of their own rank in life, then the 
unsuccessful competition leads to parti¬ 
cular envy, and that envy, roost proba¬ 
bly, vents itself in detraction. 

But, though particular as well as ge¬ 
neral competition as certainly takes 
place in a metropolis as in a provincial 
residence, it is more common in the nar¬ 
row circle of a country town, and its 
neighbourhood. 

Competition in giving a dinner, and 
in the excellence as well as number of 
the dishes, is never so powerful perhaps 
as in a bounded circle, and it is rarely 
that professed dinner-givers there admit 
that they ever see, or eat, an elegant and 
good dinner any where but at their own 
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table; not that they are at all to be pitied 
on this occasion; for the pain of eating 
ill-dressed viands is not to be weighed 
in the balance against the satisfaction 
with which the dinner-giver utters, “ it 
was certainly not such a dinner as f 
should have given!” This is however 
one of the most innocent detractions, 
and I mention it merely to shew how 
immediately, even in trijies, detraction is 
the result of competition; “And little 
things are great to little men,” says the 
poet, as the following anecdote of a gen¬ 
tleman who lived many years in a coun¬ 
try town in-will, 1 trust, amusingly 

exemplify. This gentleman picpied him¬ 
self ou giving good dinners, and equally 
so on entertaining, sometimes, at his well 
filled table, the noblemen and other great 
personages residing in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The day after one of these occa¬ 
sions, and when be thought that he and 
his cook had exceeded themselves, he 
called on a friend who lived near him to 
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describe to her his conscious success, 
and give her a detail of the feast; but just 
before he had begun it, one of his late 
guests knocked at the door. “ There is 
Mrs. guch a one,” exclaimed he, “ I dare 
say she will talk of my dinner. Let me 
hide myself behind the skreen, I should 
so like to hear what she says of it.” 
Accordingly, not waiting for leave, the 
dinner-giver took possession of his hid¬ 
ing-place. He was right in his conjec¬ 
tures, for the lady (a dinner-giver herself 
probably) was full of the entertainment 
of the preceding day, and as soon as 
the question of “ but what dishes were in 
the first course?” was asked, she regu¬ 
larly and rapidly mentioned them all, till 
she came to the fourth corner dish,which, 
after many attempts, she was still unable 
to remember, and was just saying,“I real¬ 
ly do not know what that dish was,” when 
the impatient dinner-giver burst from his 
concealment regardless of exposure, and 
throwing down the skreen in his eager- 
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ness to do his dinner justice, exclaimed, 
“Hot lobsters, ladies! hot lobsters!” 
This story may appear to others perhaps 
trifling and absurd, but had the censurers 
heard it, as I did, told by a lady who 
possesses, amongst many far higher and 
more valuable gifts, I'art de raconter in 
the highest perfection, they would pro¬ 
bably have been as much amused by it 
as 1 was. 

In a country town, when those who 
have hitherto gone on foot, set up a close 
carriage, a sense of mortification is often 
felt, because the circumstance tells a 
tale of increased and increasing opu¬ 
lence in the parties who do it; and if 
they w'ere below their fellow citizens, at 
one period of their lives, in rank and ex¬ 
pectations, a long time must elapse be¬ 
fore they are allowed to enjoy their well- 
earned wealth, without being the ob¬ 
jects of petty detraction. But this new 
carriage will tempt some few individuals 
to particular competition with its posses- 
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sor, and if, ultimately, prudence prevails, 
and tliey dare not yield to the temptation 
of keeping a carriage themselves, then the 
newly-aggrandized become probably to 
them, provocations to constant satire 
and derision; the reality of their opu¬ 
lence is doubted, and their right to keep 
this evidence of riches is denied, while 
the detractors are wholly unconscious, 
that if the objects of their censure had 
not launched out into a style of living, 
in which they dared not follow them, 
they would still have remained in their 
eyes, industrious, thriving, excellent, 
people. 

But, less prudent than the al>ove-men- 
tioned detractors, how many a John 
Nokes has set up his carriage, built, or 
hired, a country house, merely because 
Tom Stiles had just done so before him; 
and because his wife’s or children’s jea¬ 
lousy of being outshone by those who 
were once perhaps their inferiors, in con¬ 
sequence, is really the impelling motive 
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to the indulgence, though the ostensible 
plea be that of health and convenience. 
How many diamond ear-rings have shone 
on the ears of even unpretending matrons, 
merely because those of a friend or re¬ 
lation have thus been decorated, or that 
some flattering gossip has said, “I won¬ 
der your husband should not buy jewels 
for you, they would become you better 
than Mrs. such an one, for we all remem¬ 
ber the time when she was in a very dif¬ 
ferent line of life to what she now is, 
but it is surprising how some people get 
on in the world!” and unless the mind 
of the person addressed is exceedingly 
well-disciplined, it is most likely that she 
could not help replying, “ But they do 
say that the husband has made some un¬ 
fortunate speculations lately, and the 
wife we know is not the best of mana¬ 
gers,” and so on in increasing and mutual 
detraction. But this detraction might 
never have taken place, had not these 
ladies been in particular competition with 

c3 
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the lady with the diamond ear-rings, 
because they were perhaps of the same 
age, of the same personal pretensions, 
moved in the same family circle, or that 
their husbands were in the same line of 
business. 

In their power of exciting pernicious 
jealousies, the competitions between 
public characters are nearly equalled 
by the rivalships in a public ball-room. 
Nor are private balls, concerts, or any 
scenes for the display of rival ac¬ 
complishments, wholly exempted from 
the dangers alluded to. The first pub¬ 
lic ball is often anticipated by a girl 
on her entrance into the world, as the 
climax of every thing, delightful, and as 
if it were the chief end of her education, 
and even of her existence. But 1 fear 
that many an amiable girl leaves the 
Imll-room a degree less amiable, than 
when she first entered it. She has be¬ 
gun a career of rivalship and display. 
She has come into general and particu- 
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lar competition with her young acquaint¬ 
ances. If, as she goes down the dance, 
or exhibits her graces in the quadrille, 
she hears encomiums on her own charms 
and elegant performance, her vanity is 
perniciously fed, she is in danger of con¬ 
sidering a ball-room as her sphere, and 
the scene of tlie greatest delights, while 
the modest, safe enjoyments of domestic 
life become comparatively insipid. If, 
on the contrary, she overhears the praises 
of her competitors, she is exposed to feel 
the pain of jealousy and mortification, 
and the young acquaintances who were, 
perhaps, dear to her before that even¬ 
ing, she will, at least, be in future in¬ 
clined to depreciate. But, if she be so 
wise and amiable as to remain in this 
scetie of danger and temptation, unin¬ 
jured by her own success, or that of 
others, I fear that those most interested 
in her triumphs will not entirely escape 
from the snares attendant on competi¬ 
tion ; and parents, or affectionate rela- 
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tions, who had hitherto been catMlid in 
judging the merits of their friends’ and 
neighbours’ cliildren, will learn to depre¬ 
ciate their claims to admiration as soon 
as they behold them in a ball-room, in 
particular competition with their own 
children and relatives. But, if even the 
successful and the distinguished there 
be exposed to occasional mortification, 
and its censorious results, how strong 
must be the temptation to detraction 
experienced by those unfortunate indivi¬ 
duals, who have succeeded neither in 
general nor particular competition, and 
have gone home without having been 
asked to dance at all, or been forced to 
accept a disagreeable partner, rather 
than not dance! Surely, their hours 
after the ball, while they draw closely 
round the domestic hearth on their re¬ 
turn, to talk over the scenes of the even¬ 
ing, with those to whom they probably 
appeared the “ wonder of their kind,” 
must have been passed in taking to 
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pieces, as the phrase is, their more ad¬ 
mired competitors, unless they were to 
an unusual degree under moral restraint. 
Therefore, both to the successful and to 
the unsuccessful, to those in general and 
those in particular competition, the first 
ball is the beginning of a series of dan¬ 
gers and temptations, which are likely to 
have a pernicious effect on the youthful 
mind and character. Nor are the youth 
of the other sex exempted from the 
temptations to evil attendant on such 
scenes. They are rivals in the choice 
of partners, and in skill in the dance; 
therefore, successful and unsuccessful 
competition will have the same effect on 
them as on my own sex; and who that 
has ever listened to the comments of 
men as well as women on each other, 
but must allow, that detraction from the 
merits of their competitors is the beset¬ 
ting sin of men as well as of women. 
May I be permitted to observe here, that 
long experience has taught me to believe, 
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that happy and privileged indeed are 
those, v/iiatever may be their own pecu¬ 
liar line of temptation, who are born un¬ 
der circumstances which exclude them 
from the dangers incident to the ball and 
the concert room! And happy and fa¬ 
voured also are they, who, having expe¬ 
rienced their pleasures and their dan¬ 
gers, have been willing to resign them 
even in their early years, for the more 
harmless pleasures of domestic life, and 
been contented to exert the talents which 
charmed an admiring crowd, to give va¬ 
riety to the amusements of their family 
circle, to gladden the parental heart, aud 
to render home to all its inhabitants the 
dearest and most delightful, as well as 
the safest place on earth. 

I wish to indulge myself in giving an 
extract from one of Baroness de Stael’s 
works, which bears directly and power¬ 
fully on the subject before me. “ Ob¬ 
serve,” says that admirable writer, “ a 
young woman in a ball-room, wishing to 
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be thought the handsomest woman 
there, but fearing that her wishes may be 
disappointed ! Pleasure, in whose name 
the party had assembled, is annihilated 
to her. She has not a single moment’s 
enjoyment; for every moment is, to her, 
absorbed by her ruling ambition, and by 
the efforts which she makes to conceal 
it. She watches the looks, the slightest 
signs of the observations of others, with 
the attention of the moralist, the uneasi¬ 
ness of the ambitious; and being anxi¬ 
ous to conceal from all eyes the suffer¬ 
ings of her mind, it is by her affectation 
of gaiety during the triumph of her ri¬ 
vals, by the turbulence of her conversa¬ 
tion, while she hears her rivals applaud¬ 
ed, and by the too eager kind of over¬ 
acted interest with which she accosts 
them ; it is by these superfluous efforts 
that she betrays her real feelings. Grace, 
that crowning charm of beauty, cannot 
exist without the repose and artlessness 
of confidence; uneasiness and constraint 
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deprive us even of the advantages which 
we possess. The contraction of wound¬ 
ed self-love alters and disfigures the 
face, while a consciousness of this pain¬ 
ful truth increases the evil, without giv¬ 
ing power to remove it. Pain, therefore, 
is multiplied by pain, and the end in 
view is thrown at a greater distance 
even by the attempt to obtain it.” And 
in the picture, which this highly-gifted 
woman draws, of the competitions of a 
ball-room,—this picture, as she calls it, 
of the history of a child,—she sees as she 
expresses it, a foundation of the sorrows 
and disappointments of mankind in ge¬ 
neral, and confirms with her valuable 
opinion, my own belief, that competition, 
in one way or another, is the operating 
cause of most of the evils, the sins, and 
the disappointments, of life. 

It has been said, that the enmities be¬ 
tween near relations are the most deadly, 
because of the close collision into which 
they are brought, and thence, I believe, 
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their jealousies are the greater also. 1 
am not alluding now to the nearest and 
dearest ties, though 1 have seen mo¬ 
thers jealous of their daughters, fathers 
jealous of their sons, uncles of their 
nephews, aunts of their nieces, and bro¬ 
thers and sisters of each other; but I 
allude to the competition which exists, 
unconsciously to themselves perhaps, 
between branches of the same family 
and its more distant members, such as 
cousins of different degrees of parenty ; 
and if any celebrity be grafted on one of 
the branches, the jealousy of the others 
shows itself often in detracting observa¬ 
tions. In brothers and sisters, in a few 
instances, however, I have observed a 
contrary tendency, and a more amiable 
modification of self-love; for I have 
known them idolize, and flatter each 
other to such an extent, self-love blow¬ 
ing the flame of natural aftection to such 
a pernicious height, that with a sort of 
exclusiveness and royalty of pretension, 
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the only competition which they could 
admit for these idols of their heart was, 
with the paragons of all ages and coun¬ 
tries, and they were ready to assert the 
right of their nearest of kin, to be not 
only the most lovely and graceful of 
their species, but “ the wisest, virtu- 
ousest, discretest, best.” 

But much oftener 1 have been disap¬ 
pointed at tinding my commendations 
of one part of a family, received by 
another part of it with striking cold¬ 
ness, and lowering remarks made upon 
those, who ought to have been to the 
speakers sources of gratification, as 
well as objects of affection : but the de¬ 
tractors probably wished to he first m 
importance in their own families, and 
were painfully alive to the sense of 
having failed in a competition, which, 
till they were outdone, they were not 
conscious of having^H^. 

The same aversion to acknowledge 
superiority in those with whom the allot- 
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ments of life oblige us to associate, 
occasions the coldness with which the 
fame, literary or otherwise, of their old 
and intimate friends is received by per¬ 
sons in general. It is the voice of stran¬ 
gers, and never of associates, that con¬ 
fers distinction on the fearful pretender 
to public notice. 

How often have those compositions, 
which, when shown to the eye of friend¬ 
ship in manuscript, have met with the 
w'armest encomium, been beheld by the 
same persons with indifference or con¬ 
tempt, and even not read at all, when 
they have been submitted to the public 
eye, and received with marked appro¬ 
bation. And to what can this be im¬ 
puted. but to a feeling of jealousy, how¬ 
ever veiled by self-love aud other cir¬ 
cumstances, from the consciousuess of 
the persons actuated by it? We all 
are fond of patronizing, and we are will¬ 
ing to praise where our praise bestows 
distinction and excites gratitude. We 
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have no aversion to see others enjoy a 
degree of celebrity, if it be derived from 
our commendations and notice, but when 
those who have first been raised into 
reputation by our encomiums, become 
independent of us, and are distinguished 
by an admiring world, we have a mean 
pleasure in withholding that tribute from 
them in their celebrity, which we were 
willing to give them in their obscurity, 
are ready to retract our opinion of their 
talents, and apt to listen to their praises 
in painful silence, or reply to them with 
criticism the most severe, if not the most 
unjust. 

The pride of nature shrinks from own¬ 
ing for superiors, those who have hither¬ 
to been our inferiors only or our equals. 
Few persons can bear to suppose that 
their intimate companions are of more 
consequence than they themselves are, 
even for powers which they are not de¬ 
sirous of possessing, and they envy the 
fame which is the result of certain ta- 
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lents, though they do not envy the 
talents themselves. 

The following well-known anecdote 
from Plutarch will not be irrelevant 
here. 

“ At the time that Aristides was ba¬ 
nished, when the people were inscribing 
the names on the shells, it is reported 
that an illiterate burgher came to Aris¬ 
tides, whom he took for an ordinary 
person, and giving him his shell, desired 
him to write Aristides upon it. The 
good man surprised at the adven¬ 
ture, asked him whether Aristides had 
ever injured him. No, said he, nor do 
I even know' him, but it vexes me to 
hear him every where called the Just." 
Now this Athenian was in no sort of 
particular rivalship with that great and 
virtuous man, but he hated him for his 
superiority and good name; and such 
is the obliquity of human nature, that I 
fully believe, a degree of the feeling that 
actuated this Athenian, is often awak- 
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ened amongst us by the successes and 
the reputation of our associates and 
friends, 1 beg leave to indulge myself 
with telling the rest of this anecdote. 
Aristides made no answer but took the 
shell, and having written his own name 
on it returned it to the man, and when 
he quitted Athens this Christian Heathen 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and 
prayed for his enemies ; prayed that the 
people of Athens might never see the 
day which should force them to remem¬ 
ber Aristides. 

The following extract, from the nine¬ 
teenth number of the Spectator, on envy, 
particularly on the envy which a suc¬ 
cessful author excites, will I trust amuse 
my readers. 

“ But keeping in the common road of 
life, I shall consider the envious man 
with relation to these three heads, his 
pains, his reliefs, aYid his happiness. 
The envious man is in pain on all occa¬ 
sions which ought to give him pleasure. 
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The relish of his life is inverted; and 
the objects which administer the high¬ 
est satisfaction to those who are exempt 
from this passion, give the quickest 
pangs to persons who are subject to 
it; all the perfections of their fellow- 
creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, 
valour, and wisdom, are provocations 
of their displeasure. What a wretched 
and apostate state is this ! to be of¬ 
fended with excellence, and to hate a 
man because we approve him! The 
condition of the envious man is the 
most emphatically miserable ; he is not 
only incapable of rejoicing at another’s 
merit or success, but lives in a world 
wherein all mankind are in a plot against 
his quiet by studying their own happi¬ 
ness and advantage. Will Prosper is 
an honest tale-bearer, he makes it his 
business to join in conversation with 
envious men. He points to such a 
handsome young fellow, and whispers 
that he is secretly married to a great 
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fortune: when they doubt, he adds cir¬ 
cumstances to prove it, and never fails 
to aggravate their distress, by assuring 
them that to his knowledge he has an 
uncle who will leave him some thou¬ 
sands. 

“ Will has many arts of this kind to 
torture this sort of temper, and delights 
in it. When he finds them change colour, 
and say faintly they wish such a piece 
of news is true, he has the malice to 
speak some good or other of every man 
of their acquaintance. 

“ The reliefs of the envious man are 
those little blemishes and imperfections 
that discover themselves in an illustrious 
character. 

“ It is matter of great consolation to 
an envious person, when a man of 
known honour does a thing unworthy 
of himself, or when any action, which 
was well executed, upon better informa¬ 
tion appears so altered in its circum¬ 
stances, that the fame of it is divided 
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among many, instead of being attributed 
to one. This is a secret satisfaction to 
these raalignants; for the person whom 
they before could not but admire, they 
fancy is nearer their own condition, as 
soon as his merit is shared among 
others. 

“ 1 remember some years ago there 
came out an excellent poem without the 
name of the author. The little wits, who 
were incapable of writing it, began to 
pull in piecesthesupposed writer. When 
that would not do, they took great pains 
to suppress the opinion that it was his. 
That again failed. The next refuge was 
to say it was overlooked by one man and 
many pages written wholly by another. 
An honest fellow, who sat among a clus¬ 
ter of them in debate on this subject, 
cried out,“ gentlemen, if you are sure none 
of you yourselves had a hand in it, you 
are but where you were, whoever writ it.” 
But the most usual succour to the envi¬ 
ous, in cases of nameless merit in this 
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kind is to keep the property, if possible, 
unfixed, and by that means to hinder 
the reputation of it from falling on any 
particular person. Tou see an envious 
man clear up his countenance, if, in the 
relation of any man’s great happiness 
in one point, you mention his uneasi¬ 
ness in another. When he hears such a 
one is very rich he turns pale; but re¬ 
covers when you add that he has many 
children. In a word, the only sure way 
to an envious man’s favor is, not to de¬ 
serve it. But if we consider the envi¬ 
ous man in delight, it is like reading of 
the seat of a giant in a romance; the mag¬ 
nificence of his house consists in the 
many limbs of men whom he has slain. 
If any who promised themselves success 
in any uncommon undertaking, mis¬ 
carry in the attempt, or he that aimed 
at what would have been useful and 
laudable, meets with contempt and deri¬ 
sion, the envious man, under the colour 
of hating vain-glory, can smile with an 
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inward waritonness of heart at the ill 
effect it may have upon an honest am¬ 
bition for the future. 

“ Having thoroughly considered the 
nature of this passion, I have made it my 
study how to avoid the envy that may 
accrue to me from these my specula¬ 
tions ; and if I am not mistaken in my¬ 
self, I think 1 have a genius to escape it. 
Upon hearing, in a coffee-house, one of 
my papers commended, 1 immediately 
apprehended the envy that would spring 
from that applause; and therefore gave a 
description of my face the next day ; be¬ 
ing resolved, as I grow in reputation for 
wit, to resign my pretensions to beauty. 
This, 1 hope, may give some ease to 
those unhappy gentlemen, who do me 
the honour to torment themselves upon 
the account of this my paper. As their 
case is very deplorable, and deserves 
compassion, I shall sometimes be dull, 
in pity to them, and will from time to 
time, administer consolations to them by 
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further discoveries of ray person. In 
the meanwhile, if any one says the Spec¬ 
tator has wit, it may be some relief to 
them to think that he does not shew it 
in company. And if any one praises 
his morality, they may comfort them¬ 
selves by considering, that his face is 
none of the longest.” 

I believe competition is never so dan¬ 
gerous as when it is between married 
people, and I have always admired the 
wisdom of those husbands and wives 
who never venture to play chess toge¬ 
ther. But, if the collision of ability in a 
simple game of chess be replete with 
danger to wedded harmony, how much 
more so the competitions of authorship ! 
and while I presume to advise authors 
and authoresses not to marry each other, 
I give the following extract from Dr. 
Young’s Universal Passion, to strength¬ 
en my advice. 

“ But not in shades the Muses smile alone. 

Their saered force Amelia feels in town; 
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Nought but a genius can a genius lit, 

A wit herself, Amelia weds a wit. 

’T is said that miracles will never cease; 

Three days, three wond’rous days they liv’d in peace, 
On the fourth mom a warm dispute arose 
On Durfey’s poetry and Bunyan’s prose; 

The learned war both wage with equal force. 

And the fifth morn concluded the divorce.” 

1 have asserted in a preceding page, 
that some persons, from a feeling of jea¬ 
lous competition, undervalue and speak 
loweringly of the merit and ability of 
their relations; while the failing of 
others is to praise and overrate every one 
that belongs to them. The following 
anecdote illustrates these contrasted ope¬ 
rations of self-love in a peculiar de¬ 
gree. “ I was sitting one morning with 
a lady, (said a friend of mine) who was 
remarkable for speaking of her relatives 
in a lessening and complaining man¬ 
ner, and to whom their praises were 
evidently unpalatable ; so much so, that 
1 had long ceased to commend them in 
her presence, and I attributed this 
weakness in her to a sore self-love which 
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brought itself forward in competition, 
where no one else could see any ground 
for it. Soon after I was seated, another 
visitor came in, and thinking herself 
privileged to find fault with the lady's 
relations, even in her presence, as she 
had heard her si)eak ill of them her¬ 
self, she talked of them in very lower¬ 
ing terms, while 1 sat in uneasy si¬ 
lence, disgusted at the coarse daring 
of the detractor, and dreading to hear 
the person addressed join in the de¬ 
traction. But, on the contrary, she 
not only eagerly defended the accused, 
but lavished on them the kindest en¬ 
comiums, and showed such just indig¬ 
nation at the severity of the detractor, 
that she was glad to shorten her visit.” 
“ How I have enjoyed the correction 
which you gave that rude woman! 
(said I, wdien she was gone) and I am 
glad to find that your opinion of those 
whom she censured, is so happily 
changed.” “ It is not changed at all,” 
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.she bluntly replied ; “ I think just as ill 
of them as ever, but no one shall pre¬ 
sume to find fault with my relations in 
my presence: 1 think it is taking a 
great liberty with me, it is an affront 
to my dignity; for however ill 1 may 
think of my relatives, no one has any 
right to abuse them in my hearing, and 1 
shall defend them to the utmost.” O ! 
poor human nature! thought ], when I 
heard this anecdote. Here was self-love 
at its climax ; this person was induced 
to violate, unblushingly,. what she be¬ 
lieved to be the truth, and commend 
those to whom she thought no com¬ 
mendation was due, not from the ami¬ 
able impulse of natural affection, but 
from the sordid impulse of self-love! 
the influence, as 1 may call it, of the 
pronoun possessive, “ my and mine.” 

Having thus alluded to the pronoun 
possessive and its influence, 1 beg leave 
to digress and say here what I had once 
intended to say on this subject in a 
publication by itself. 
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1 shall now recapitulate what has beer 
said in this chapter. 

That the competition between party¬ 
giving ladies of all ranks in a metro¬ 
polis is well known,—that even there, 
the bitterness of the rivalry depends on 
the closeness of the competition. 

That competitions in dress, style of 
living, and dinner-giving, are probably 
greatest in a country town. 

That competitions in a public ball¬ 
room, or wherever rival talents are dis¬ 
played, have a hurtful tendency. 

That competitions amongst near rela¬ 
tions, from the closeness of the collision, 
excite the greatest detraction. 

That competitions in chess-playing, 
or talents of any kind, between hus¬ 
bands and wives, are dangerous to con¬ 
nubial happiness. 

And lastly, as a digression growing 
out of the subject, I express my inten¬ 
tion to make some observations on the 
influence of the pronoun possessive. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE PRONOUN POSSESSIVE. 

There is no pronoun, except it be the 
pronoun personal, that is so fond of 
}?oing into company and playing the 
first fiddle there as the pronoun posses¬ 
sive. The latter is as^oranipotent as any 
fairy of old, for it has a transforming 
power, against which we cannot be too 
much on our guard, since it sometimes 
throws over every person and every 
thing that belongs to us, a lustre which 
may be mere delusion, like the mirage 
on the sea shore. That I ” is a hero, 
we have long known, from good author¬ 
ity, “ and I the little hero of each tale,” 
says the poet of good sense; but then 1 
must consider my or mine as a hero 

D 3 
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also; nay, I must own that I feel his 
influence so much, and he forces him¬ 
self so continually into my conversation, 
against my sense of propriety, that, in 
revenge, 1 have resolved to hold him 
and his daring up to public reprehen¬ 
sion. It is in vain that I say to myself 
why should I talk of myself? Who 
cares about my symptoms, my invita¬ 
tions, or ray acquaintances, my works, 
or my plans, or any thing belonging to 
me, or whether my relatives or friends 
be sick, or well, ^ive, or deB.(i, promoted 
or transportedf Yet, that tyrant my is 
always forcing me to talk of somebody 
or something belonging to myself, and 
probably, of no interest whatever to any 
one who hears me ! 

But though this egotism, or rather 
meum-ism is dangerous, so far as it may 
make me laughed at, and lead others 
into the snare of laughing at me as soon 
as my back is turned, or even before; 
(and it is no new thing to me, to be 
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laughed at in my presence,) this is not 
the most dangerous part of the influ¬ 
ence of the pronoun possessive; it is most 
dangerous when it blinds us to the de¬ 
fects of all who belong to us ; when it 
elevates their charms, talents, and vir¬ 
tues, to a height pernicious both to us and 
to themselves, by feeding our self-cou- 
sequence and theirs also, filling us with 
a degree of family arrogance, fatal to 
the character of a humble Christian; 
yet, who that have ever looked into them¬ 
selves, or ever regarded others with ob¬ 
serving eyes, but must be sensible of the 
power of the pronoun my and mine, in 
little as well as great things, and will 
not ow n that the following fable, written 
by that accurate judge of nature, J^^sop, 
one of the earliest friends of youth, is a 
faithful picture of the delusions of self- 
love, and of ihe pronoun possessive? 
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THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 


The Owl and Eagle once were apt to quarrel; 

But, wiser grown, they long’d for peace. 

I know not which of them obtain’d most laurel; 
But, as both thought that war had better cease. 
The one on a king’s BSnour swore. 

And by an owl’s the other. 

That they, sweet peaceful souls. 

Would, from that moment, ever more. 

All sparks of former hatred smother; 

And ne’er, though hungry, kill and eat 
Each other’s little ones, however sweet; 

But let the eaglets live, and tiny owls. 

But, in the head of wisdom’s bird, 

Popt this sage question—“ Though thy word. 

Dear friend, I doubt not, fain 1 ’d learn 
(And thou the reason vvilt discern) 

Whether the race of owls, and most iny own. 

To thee are personally known.” 

‘‘ No!” cried the Eagle, “ none ere met my sight.’ 
” Then,” cried the mother, in a fright, 

“ For my sweet little ones I tremble!” 

‘‘ Why so, dear friend ?” the Eagle said, 

“ Suppress this foolish dread; 

Tell me what owlets most resemble ; 
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Describe them so as I may know them, 

(Tliy own especially) and 1 ’ll forego them. 

Nay! may I from my throne be hurl’d. 

If I would kill thy dears for all the world!” 

The owl bow’d low, and on her heart 
Her claw in gratitude she laid ; 

And then, with fond, deceptive art. 

Her young ones thus pourtray’d— 

“ My dears are always small, well made, and beautiful. 
All other owls above, as well as dutiful. 

Thou, by their beauty, wilt at once 

Know them for owls, and wilt be sure they ’re mine. 

Therefore thou wilt to spare them all incline. 

Nor on their lovely forms destroying pounce.” 

The Eagle then repeated to himself, 

(Not knowing she for Dresden took her Delf) 

'* Small, beautiful, well made! 

O! without further aid, 

1 now must know them, and if e’er I meet them. 

As I’rn a gentleman, I will not cat them.” 

” Thanks!” cried the Owl, and bade good bye, 
MTiile her friend soar’d along the sky; 

And she into a hole retired 

Within a moss-crown’d rock; and there. 

Ere many days expired, 

■She gave the owlet darlings birth, 

^wcet objects of her tender care. 

Whom, ere they grac’d the earth. 

She bade her dread ally, the Eagle, spare. 

-And he, in truth, of noble nature. 

Would have rejoic’d to spare each owlet creature. 
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Hud not the weakly partial owl. 

Quite blinded by the strong controul 
Of MV and mine, the pronoun called possessive. 
Described her ugly race as fraught with every grace. 
And fam’d indeed for beauty e’en (\rrruirf 

But this maternal and too common blilulIlc^^ 

Made vain the royal bird’s intended kindnes- 
For when, one luckless day. 

Upon his sounding wmgs. 

He sought for prey 

Within the hole upon the rock. 

And spied some wry-nos’d, croaking things. 
Big-eyed and hideous. 

And uith heads so prodigious. 

They gate his feelings quite a shock, 

He could not think he saw those birds so prvtly. 
Whom he was taught to admire as well as pity . 

“ No, no,” said he, 

“ Tliese cannot be 

'I’he owlets I was asked to spare ; 

These monsters, and not beauties, are . 

And, with their ugliness o’erpower’d, 

1 think them only fit to be devoured: 

So, sans fufon, I shall upon them sup 
Tlien, in a trice, they all were eaten up! 

When the too partial owl return’d. 

And found the. nest bereft; 

And, of the forms she left. 

Nought but the bony feet remaining. 

Oh! loud indeed was her complaining, 

And like another Niobe she mourn’d. 
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Then to the Gods the sufferer went. 

In lioj)Cs Minerva, her protector. 

Would in her sorrows not nejflect lier; 

But bring to punisliment condign. 

The false destroyer of the o^vlet line. 

“ No!” cried Aliiierva, “ I’m to(t just for th;a ; 
Thou hast to blame tliyself. 

Vain-glorious elf! 

For thy poor owlets’ most untimely fate , 

Thou liad’st the royal bird expect to find 
In them the brightest of the feather’d kind. 

And wlien he monsters saw, instead of beauties, 
{As he declares in self-defence,') 

Ilow, in the name of common sense, 

Gould he believe he saw thy dears? 

Therefore, with no misgiving fears. 

He tliought it one of his first duties 
To put an end to such a frightful race. 

Know then, poor injured one, tho’ hard’s th) case, 

’T was not the royal bird’s unkindncss 

That kill’d thy darlings, but their mother’s blin lues 

Before thy partial sight 

The\ seem’d so fair and bright. 

Merely because they offspring were of thiin-. 

'flic loss thou ’rt doom’d to moan 
Wiis caused by the resistless sway 
Of that imperial pronoun, 

IVhich all the vain obey: 

Henceforth, be on thy guard ’gainst .my and junk." 
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CHAP. V. 

THE SHHJECT RESUMED. 

I shall now return to my subject. As com¬ 
petition is always great, as I have said 
before, in proportion to its closeness,con¬ 
temporaries, that is, those who are of the 
same age and standing in society, come 
into the most immediate competition, 
and are therefore likely to yield to the 
temptations consequent on rivalry. I 
have often heard both men and women, 
who have readily admitted the worldly 
prosperity, the charms, the talents, and 
virtues, of those who were avowedly older 
or younger than themselves, speak doubt¬ 
fully of'the asserted pretensions of their 
immediate contemporaries; and if it is 
remarked that they are very young look- 
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ing for their age, the respondents have 
hesitatingly said, “ Do you think so? 1 
cannot say I am of that opinionadd¬ 
ing, “ No, I think they look full as old 
as they are. Let me see! we were at 
school together, and I know I was at 
" least by two or three years the youngest.” 

There is also an obvious jealousy 
amongst persons of talent and acquire¬ 
ment residing in a country town. Those 
who are accustomed to be the oracles of 
their own circle, “ bear, like the Turk, 
no brother near the throne,” (though 
there are sometimes honourable excep¬ 
tions to this general rule,) and are apt to 
judge with harshness, and deny the 
claims of any new competition for listen¬ 
ers and admirers. But, with what seve¬ 
rity, and even contempt, do men and 
voinen, who pique themselves on their 
reasoning faculties and powers of argu¬ 
mentative conversation, regard those 
amongst their acquaintance, whose ta- 
.lents are of a different nature, especially 
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if the exertion of their talents lias given 
them any reputation in the world, while 
they are unconscious, probably, that their 
low estimation of the merit of their asso¬ 
ciates is caused by a feeling of rivalry— 
“ How can that be?” they might indig¬ 
nantly exclaim, “ our abilities are not of 
the same kind.” No, but in the narrow 
circle in which they meet, they arc com¬ 
peting for notice, admiration, and im¬ 
portance, and much of Dr. Gobbsmith’s 
feeling, mentioned in the preceding 
pages, is at M'ork in them; they, there¬ 
fore, are under the influence o(particu¬ 
lar competition. “ Two of a trade can¬ 
not agree,” says the proverb; but it is 
equally true, though not generally felt, 
and therefore not sufficiently guarded 
against, that we are as liable to feel envy 
and jealousy of those whose abilities are 
wholly different to our own, as of those 
who possess the same gifts as ourselves ; 
only in this latter case the jealousy is 
stronger and conscious, in the other it is 
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often unconscious; but, unconscious it 
would not continue to be, if we were all 
in the salutary habit of ferreting out our 
secret motives, and could bear to con¬ 
template “ that ugly thing, a naked hu¬ 
man heart.” 

Competition for the attribute called 
feeling or sensibility, leads as constantly 
to ungenerous detraction as any other. 
This is a quality which all persons arro¬ 
gate to themselves, but rarely allow their 
relatives, friends, or acquaintances, to 
possess in an equal degree. 

How common are the following ob¬ 
servations : “ Yes—she is a worthy wo¬ 
man, but I am sure she has but very lit¬ 
tle feeling;'’ and “Yes! 1 dare say he 
is a good man, but his sensibility will 
never hurt him.” “ How differently 1 
should have behaved or felt under such 
circumstances.” Here the detraction is 
evidently the result of the speaker’s en¬ 
tering into competition with the party 
spoken of on the score of feeling. And 
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this is an openly avotved species of cora- 
petitioiiship. Yet, surely, there is as 
much vanity displayed by the assump¬ 
tion of superior sensibility, as if one de¬ 
clared one’s belief of being wiser or 
handsomer than one’s neighbours; and 
to assert our superiority in any thing is 
a proof of self-conceit; still, there is an 
injustice commonly committed, on which 
I must observe, namely, that of consi¬ 
dering persons of literary gifts and at¬ 
tainments as more vain and conceited 
than any other description of persons. 
But is this censure just? I will put this 
case. If an author were to talk of his 
own works in company, and speak of 
them and their usefulness with high com¬ 
mendation, he would deserve to be call¬ 
ed offensively vain; but suppose another 
gentleman present should say, how 
shocked he had been at such a person’s 
want of feeling, adding, “ how differ¬ 
ently I should have behaved under such 
a trial, but then, few persons feel acutely 
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as I do! ” would it not be very unfair to 
say the author was more vain than he 
was ? the objects of their vanity were 
certainly different, but its degree the 
same. Again, suppose an authoress 
were to commend her own writings 
'while with a party of friends, and boast 
of her own superiority, and that another 
lady should soon after depreciate liie 
notability and domestic knowledge of 
some woman of her acquaintance, and 
describe her own superior cleverness in 
all domestic arrangements, asserting 
what a manager, what a nurse, what a 
physician also, she was upon occasions ! 
more than insinuating that she was a pa¬ 
ragon of perfection, in what, 1 admit, is 
the best knowledge of woman. I beg 
leave to ask whether, in such a case, the 
company present would be justified in 
saying, that the authoress was the vainer 
of the two, and that the vanity of authors 
and authoresses was of the superlative 
degree; and whether truth would not 
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require them to own that the man of 
assumed superior feeling, and the woman 
of assumed superior notability, were 
quite as conceited as the antlior and 
authoress; and yet it is probable, that 
the company present would only be con¬ 
scious of the vanity of the two latter, and 
that the two former would be the first to 
ridicule the excessive conceit of their li¬ 
terary associates. Yet, vanity is vanity, 
and conceit, conceit, whatever be the 
subject on which they are displayed: and 
whatever those persons are who assert 
their own superiority, they should be 
careful to speak with forbearance of the 
conceit attendant on authorship. 

But to resume my subject. Many per¬ 
sons mischievously mistake irritability 
for sensibility, and impute actions and 
sufferings to feeling, which in reality are 
the result of ill-governed temper. 1 de¬ 
fine irritability to be an excess of self- 
love, and sensibility of social love. I 
have heard those whose peace of mind 
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is often disturbed by their unhappy tem¬ 
per, assert that all good-humoured per¬ 
sons are without sensibility, and that 
where good temper abounds, the feelings 
are comparatively blunt: thus blinded 
by self-love, they impute to excess of 
'good feeling, what is, really, the conse¬ 
quence of want of religious or moral 
restraint; and instead of endeavouring 
to see themselves as they are, they im¬ 
pute to defect the charm admired in 
others—therefore, as their vanity leads 
them to consider their fault as a proof 
of superior virtue, they have not the 
necessary stimulus to conquer their 
besetting sin. Irritability is often occa¬ 
sioned by weak nerves and bodily in¬ 
firmity : but whatever be its cause, it 
frequently leads into detracting obser¬ 
vations ; and there is nothing that excites 
uncaudid judgment more, nor is a want 
of sober-mindedness evermore conspi¬ 
cuous than in the estimate which we 
form of the degree of aflliction exhibited 
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by mourners. When we visit the af¬ 
flicted in the first days of their distress, 
their apparent degree of misery rarely 
equals our expectations, but if they are 
as much subdued at first, as we ex¬ 
pected, still they usually recover their 
spirits before they have our permission; 
and with no small complacency, we 
compare their rapidly-recovered cheer¬ 
fulness, with what w'e believe would 
have been our protracted sufferings. 
We observe, “it is amazing how soon 
Mr. or Mrs. or William or Mary such 
a one, has recovered his or her bereave¬ 
ment ! and how happy it is for some 
folks that they do not feel such things 
as others do.’’ The robber, Procrustus 
used to tie the travellers whom he con¬ 
quered on a bed, and if their length ex¬ 
ceeded it, he caused their limbs to be cut 
off till they were of the just dimensions; 
and if they were shorter, he had them 
stretched till they reached its uttermost 
point. A similar sort of tyranny is ex- 
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ercised by observers on the afflicted. 
Mourners must express their sorrow ex; 
actly as the observers do; their grief 
must be of the same dimensions, or they 
cannot believe them to be mourners at 
all. One says, “ I called such a day on 
our friend so and so, and I was sur¬ 
prised to find him or her so well! He 
(or she) never once alluded to the de¬ 
ceased ! almost forgotten already, I dare 
say,” Another says, “ I saw our friend 
such an one yesterday, and it was sur¬ 
prising how incessantly he or she talk¬ 
ed of the departed, and of the affliction, 
and so on. For my part, I never can 
talk of those 1 have lost, nor do I be¬ 
lieve, that those who feel a loss acutely 
ever can. No, no, such persons are 
never really ajffiicted." Thus in the one 
case, no allusion to the death or the 
dead is looked upon as an evidence of 
want of proper feeling, and forgetfulness 
of the bereavement; and in the oMer, the 
garrulity of grief is considered as proof 
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of its non-existence or non-durability. 
But, in both these cases, the judgment 
was equally unkind, uncandid, and erro¬ 
neous. The late Henry Fuseli, speaking 
of the head of Buonaparte, exclaimed, 
in my presence, “ O ! there is no du|jji- 
cate of that head in the world!” but add¬ 
ed, immediately, “ but, then, to be sure, 
there is no exact duplicate of any head 
and face whatever ! ” I was struck with 
the observation at the time and never 
forgot it; for it appeared to me appli¬ 
cable to moral qualities and feelings, 
as well as to faces and heads, particu¬ 
larly in appreciating the sensibility of 
others. I have convinced myself that 
no two persons feel the same thing aZiAre; 
and if there be no duplicate of any head 
or face, neither is there one of any mind, 
heart, or sensibility; consequently, all 
persons have a way of their mvn of ex¬ 
pressing what they feel, a different way 
of venting their grief, and of comforting 
themselves under it; and it would be as 
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narrow, invidious, and presuming, for 
any one to say that those who do not 
express, or conceal their grief as we do, 
are our inferiors in proper feeling, as it 
would be to assume that the weather 
could not be warm because we felt it 
cold, or that no one could think red 
and yellow fine colours, because they 
were in our eyes ugly and gaudy. I be¬ 
lieve that there are as many diversities 
of grief as of dress, as many shades of 
sorrow as of colour, and the great Phy¬ 
sician has mercifully furnished as many 
remedies for affliction as for diseases. 
But detractors know not this. Unsub¬ 
dued by “ the venerable jrresence of misery" 
—misery, which if silent they distrust, 
and if garrulolis they rlistrust still more : 
they visit it not to sympathize but to judge, 
and to compare their own superior sensi¬ 
bility, with the supposed want of it in the 
object before them ; thus converting the 
cypress of the bereaved into an orna¬ 
ment for their own vanity, and blessing 
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themselves, like the pharisee of old, that 
they are “ not as other men are.” 

1 must here insert another proof of 
the natural love of distinction, and the 
common tendency to competition, how¬ 
ever unconsciously felt:—namely, that 
many are jealous, even of superiority in 
the trials of life, and I have been inter¬ 
rupted while expatiating on the sorrows 
and bereavements of some of my friends, 
by this exclamation from another, “ Oh! 
what are their trials to some 1 could 
mention : they ought to be thankful it is 
no worse. Other people, as I bitterly 
feel, have had much more to undergo.” 
And in physical inflictions 1 have seen 
the same desire of being supreme in suf¬ 
fering, and have heard the sufferer ex¬ 
claim with obvious and strange self- 
complacency : “ Oh ! but what are their 
pains and agonies to mine!” and if this 
supposed supremacy of trial was not 
attended with murmuring and want of 
proper resignation to the divine will. 
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one cannot be disposed to grudge tlie 
victims of pain, the apparent comfort 
derived from this innocent compe¬ 
tition. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON I’RiX’i'.Dr.xn;, &<. 

I comp: now to an important and uni¬ 
versal species of competition. Impor¬ 
tant, 1 may indeed with propriety deno¬ 
minate it; namely, that of precedence. 
Who that has ever read the history of 
our own country, or that of others, but 
must be well aware, that a disregard of 
the rigid of an ambassador's precedence, 
or a denial of his claims, has sometimes 
involved kingdoms in war, and deluged 
the world with blood ; aflbrding one of 
the most melancholy as well as most 
convincing proofs of that prule of heart, 
disguised under the name of rights of 
nations, which is odious in the sight of 
him who is the “ King of Kings,” and 
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of whom it is said, that “ he casteth 
down the mighty from their seats, and 
exalteth the humble and meek." But 1 
shall confine myself to observations on 
the pernicious effect of this sort of com¬ 
petition on the well-being of private life, 
and the heart-burnings, the jealousies, 
and the consequent detraction, which it 
is so apt to produce. Even amongst 
those wiiose rights are recorded in the 
Table of Precedence, there is a possibi¬ 
lity of dangerous mistakes, for though 
the most ignorant giver of a dinner knows 
that dukes and duchesses walk before 
raarquisses and marchionesses, and so 
on down the list, still it requires some 
knowledge of heraldry to remember the 
intricate distinctions of the degrees of 
precedence amongst their children. 1 
remember the pain experienced by a 
good-natured man of my acquaintance, 
on finding he had wounded the pride 
and feelings of two noble ladies, by lead¬ 
ing out before them the lady of a baronet. 
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But, to my friend, a lady was a lady, and 
to be honoured, as he supposed, before 
the other pretenders, who were simply 
mistresses, though honourable preceded 
their names; and in confiding ignorance 
he led the dame down to dinner before 
them, little dreaming of “to morrow’s 
fate.” But, the next day, the mother 
of one of the ladies desired to speak 
to him; and, with no little eagerness, 
though with the manner of a true gentle¬ 
woman, reproached him for the aftront 
which he had passed upon the Honoura¬ 
ble Mrs. A-; the distressed host 

anxiously desired to know how he had 
offended; when, to his great surprise, as 
well as dismay, he learned that it was 
by giving a baronet's lady the preced¬ 
ence of the wife of the younger son of 
an English earl! My poor friend could 
not deny the charge; but he apologized, 
promised to do so no more, and also 
promised, that when in the ensuing week, 
Mrs. A. honoured him with her presence 
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to nearly the same party, he would take 
care to let her precede every one else; 
and the good lady retired well pleased 
at having thus asserted the rights of her 
daughter. But ray friend had raade a 
rash promise, for he had not consulted 
Blackstone. Scarcely was this reprover 
gone, when he was told that Colonel 

B-wanted to see him on particular 

business. My friend welcomed him 
with his usual urbanity, but the Colonel 
was rather distant in his behaviour, and 
told him that he called to require an ex¬ 
planation of the extraordinary disregard 
of the rights of a noble lady, which had 
been shown by him the preceding day. 
“ O! dear Colonel,” replied the relieved 

offender, “ Mrs.-has just been here, 

has just shown me ray error, the result 
of ignorance only; 1 have apologized, 
and when 1 have the honour of seeing 
you all at a supper party here next week, 
I have promised to give the precedence 

to the Honourable Mrs. A-“ To 

E 3 
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the Honourable Mrs. A-exclaimed 

the Colonel, in an angry tone; “ what! 
in utter contempt of the rights of my 
wife!” My poor friend was thunder¬ 
struck ; and with difficulty faultered 
out, “ hut Sir, 1 thought that the lady 
of an earl’s younger son’s w'ife”—“ Fid¬ 
dlestick’s end! for an earl’s younger 
son's wife. Sir!” cried the indignant 
Colonel; “ my wife is the eldest datgb- 
ler of an English viscount, and what 
says Blackstone, vol. i, page 405?” “ 1 
don't know’, I never read Blackstone.” 
“ 'Phe more shame for you, Sir; well, 
in his table of precedence, he says, that 
‘ a viscount’s eldest son ranks before an 
earl’s younger son, and that the daugh¬ 
ters of noble families always rank with 
their eldest brother'" “ Does he, in¬ 
deed, Sir?” exclaimed my friend ; “ well, 
Colonel, and what then ?” “ What then. 

Sir? why the Honourable Mrs. B- 

must take place every where of the Ho¬ 
nourable Mrs. A-; and if you again 
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disregard her just rights, into your house, 
Sir, she shall never enter more.” So 
saying, he strutted out of the room, 
leaving my friend convinced of the ne¬ 
cessity of studying Blackstone in future, 
before he invited to his house the noble 
and the privileged. But it is not amongst 
those who know their own privileges to 
be ascertained beyond a doubt, that one 
sees the greatest tenaciousness of pre¬ 
cedence. It is where rights are du¬ 
bious, that withholding what we imagine 
our due, wounds our self-love and low¬ 
ers our consequence, and that granting 
it is a pleasing tribute to our pride. It 
is no favour done to a lady of high rank 
to give her the precedence; she knows 
her right and takes it, and no new feel¬ 
ing of gratified pride is excited in her; 
the most obvious and uneasy clinging to 
precedence exists, where there is no real 
right to it, and where an appeal to Black- 
stone would be vain, because the social 
existence of the appellants is not named 
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there. I mean amongst that numerous 
class in society, whose consequence is 
chiefly derived from the fulness of their 
purses; and I have often observed the 
pain with which the wives of opulent 
men in business have been forced to give 
precedence to the poor daughter of a 
baronet or a knight. How often have I 
heard this empty and only privilege 
grudged to its possessor, and her pride 
and presumption in accepting it, censur¬ 
ed with an unsparing tongue!—compe¬ 
tition, undoubtedly, in this instance, 
prompting to the unkind, and 1 may say 
unjust, detraction. How often have I 
found, on inquiry, when I have heard 
persons of dubious rights to precedence 
speaking with severity of the master of 
the house, where I knew that they had 
recently been visiting, that he had given 
jirecedence of the severe observer to 
some neighbour, friend, or relative; un¬ 
successful competition being, in this in¬ 
stance, again, the direct and undoubted 
source of detraction. 
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The master of a liouse gives no proof 
of his superior respect for his noble 
guests, when he gives them the prece- 
deuce due to their rank ; he only shews 
his knowledge of the red book, only acts 
according to heraldic rule. But, where 
the right of going first depends, as it 
sometimes does, on the dinner-giver’s 
own impression of the consequence and 
standing in society of the guest whom 
he selects, then the self-love is called 
into action, and is gratified, no doubt, in 
the person so preferred, and wounded, 
no doubt, in those who believe they had 
better right to the distinction. By uni¬ 
versal consent, married women and mar¬ 
ried men take place of single ones ; and 
no one, who is not ignorant of the com¬ 
mon laws of good society, would lead 
the daughter cf a merely rich man out 
of the room, before the wife even of a 
poor man; and decided seniority in age 
is a just right of precedence. But, if the 
general wish of claiming that empty dis- 
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tinction, which undefined precedence 
really is, must continue to exist, and ex¬ 
ist it will while pride of heart remains, 
that common sin of unregenerated na¬ 
ture, it were desirable that there should 
be certain laws drawn up for the regula¬ 
tion of precedence, in comparatively 
private society; and that the untitled, 
whose place is not pointed out in Black- 
stone, should have a table of precedence 
of their own. In this table 1 should like 
to see place awarded to the stranger, to 
the oldest; the next place to the mar¬ 
ried, according to their imputed age; 
but I am afraid precedence granted on 
this supposition would occasion even 
more heart-burnings than the present 
mode; and that when place is accord¬ 
ed to age, it must be given on that plea 
to those only to whom the epithet of 
old has long ceased to be an appalling 
sound. 

But let me not speak lightly on a sub¬ 
ject which should be treated with seri> 
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ous consideration. It might be benefi¬ 
cial, perhaps, to ask ourselves, and 
those whose rights are not defined, 
whence proceeds our tenaciousness of 
precedence? 

Is it necesssary to our peace to have 
' it proved, as far as the circumstances of 
our preceding others can prove it, that 
we are of more consequence than the 
friends by whom we are surrounded ? if 
so, and they be as jealous of respect as 
we are, it will not be likely to endear the 
meeting to them, and cannot excite in 
them that kind expansion of heart and 
mind towards all present,which can alone 
make any party delightful. But where 
acknowledged precedence is awarded to 
those advanced in years, or to ihestranger, 
no wound is given, even to the sorest 
self-love, as no one desires to compete 
with any one in age, and the claims of 
the stranger cannot come in any painful 
collision with our own. But in what 
way and for what are we desirous that 
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the precedence should be given us? Is 
it to raise us in our own estimation ? 
That would be unnecessary, for no 
doubt we are too high in that already. 
Is it to raise us in the estimation of 
others? That also would be unnecessary, 
if our right to precede were properly 
founded ; for if such right were built on 
superior respectability of character, and 
qualities of mind or heart, the trum¬ 
pery distinction of our being called on 
to go first, or the trumpery circumstance 
of our being improjierly permitted to go 
last, would not, could not, alter our real 
claim to distinction. 

In short, the jealousy of place is a 
feeling to be struggled with as wholly at 
variance with that lowliness of heart 
which is becoming the sincere Christian. 
Our great poet, in his Paradise Lost, has 
made the love of supremacy, of which 
precedency claimed and given is cer- 
tainly a part, a distinguishing trait in the 
character of Satan : he puts the follow- 
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ing characteristic words in his month : 

“ Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven,” 

and whenever 1 hear of men or wo¬ 
men, who evidently prefer associa¬ 
tion with their inferiors to the society of 
their superiors or equals, 1 am forcibly 
'reminded of this line ; and I believe 
that the same sort of characteristic pride, 
which it so aptly expresses, is at work in 
those individuals. 

A foreigner complained to me the 
other day of having had the right which 
he claimed of leading a lady out, rudely 
wrested from him ; adding with great 
energy, “ and is this your boasted hos¬ 
pitality ? Is this your kindness to the 
stranger? In my country strangers take 
place of every one, even of the noble; 
but when you invite a stranger to your 
plentiful boani, by mortifying his pride, 
and wounding his feelings, you take away 
from him all appetite to eat.” And 1 
doubt not but many persons, not foreign¬ 
ers, are daily feeling the same mortifica- 
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tion from a sense of unadmitted right to 
precedence, tliough self-control and po¬ 
licy have prevented them from expressing 
it, which converts them from conversible 
into silent guests, and from benevolent 
observers of the table and the company, 
into uncandid and satirical ones; and' 
where is the remedy ? 

The case is, probably, of frequent oc¬ 
currence; and, as laws of precedence, ex¬ 
cept amongst the titled, are arbitrary and 
undefined, it must remain so. The only 
resource then, is humbly to endeavour 
to annihilate that unchristian pride, 
which leads us weakly to desire prece¬ 
dence, and still more weakly to resent 
its being withheld. There arc some 
persons probably, who have a pleasure 
in mortifying the supposed pride of 
others, or think it their duty to do so, 
by denying even their just pretensions; 
and there are some who wilt do it from 
mere ignorance and carelessness. But 
those who have taught themselves to 
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look upon such distinctions with a hum¬ 
ble and Christian eye, will be able to 
meet with equal indifference, intended 
and unintended neglect. If distinction 
be given they will receive it without be¬ 
ing elated, and if withheld they will not 
sink into sullen and indignant silence; 
but will on the contrary endeavour to 
give distinction to the lowerseat awarded 
to them, by cheering their neighbours 
by their pleasant conversation. 

1 was led to make the foregoing ob¬ 
servation by recollecting an anecdote 
of a Spanish nobleman, which is much 
to the point in question, and with which 
I shall finish my discussion on prece¬ 
dence. 

This gentleman invited a poor but 
honest farmer to dinner, and when they 
were ready to sit down, the master of 
the house insisted that the farmer 
should place himself at the head of the 
table ; but he obstinately refused ; the 
other persevered, saying he ought to 
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command in his own house; but the 
countryman, piquing himself on his ima¬ 
gined civility and good breeding, still 
persisted in not sitting down, till the 
gentleman laying both his hands on his 
shoulders forced him to sit, saying “ sit 
thee down, chaff-threshing churl ! for 
let me sit where I will, that is the upper 
end to thee;”—and I would advise those 
who are not disposed to consider pride 
as a sin, but on the contrary as akin to 
a virtue, and therefore cling vvith tena¬ 
city to the rights of precedence, to con¬ 
sole themselves, when those rights are 
neglected or denied, vvith the remem¬ 
brance of this anecdote, and reflect that 
their rank, their merit, and their agreea¬ 
bleness, remain just the same, though 
they may be forced to follow those whom 
they ought to precede, and instead of 
sullen looks and silent tongue, let them 
endeavour to prove themselves, if not 
the first in consequence, foremost in 
what is better far, agreeableness and 
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good humour, qualities which no red 
book can give, and no human power 
can take away. 

1 must beg leave to add that the gos¬ 
pel enjoins us always to choose the 
loicest places, and none could bo jealous 
of precedency, who remembered and 
were influenced by the following injunc¬ 
tion : “ But when thou art bidden, go 
and sit down in the lowest room.” 

I shall now recapitulate what has 
been said in this chapter. 

That precedence is one of the most 
important of competitions, as the denial 
of the claims of an ambassador to pre¬ 
cedence has sometimes deluged nations 
with blood. 

That in private life this sort of com¬ 
petition excites many heart-burnings, 
and leads to envy and detraction. 

That the rights even of the privileged 
orders it is sometimes difficult to ascer¬ 
tain, without a knowledge of Blackstone; 
and this is illustrated by an anecdote. 
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That the greatest tenacity of prece¬ 
dence is evinced by those whose rights 
to it are dubious, and whose claims 
(those of the merely rich for instance,) 
are not acknowledged in Blackstone. 

That it were desirable for rules of 
precedence to be drawn up, to regulate 
the claims of those whose rights are not 
in the red book. 

That it is right to give precedence to 
the stranger, and the oldest in company. 

That abroad, strangers at a party take 
place even of the noble. 

That it would be best to struggle with 
the desire of precedence, as an unchris¬ 
tian feeling. 

That it would be wisest to endeavour 
to be indifferent to going first or last, 
and try, wherever we sit, to make our 
part of the table the most attractive, be 
it low or high, by the pleasantness of 
our conversation—a charm no red book 
can give or take away. 
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Tliat the anecdote which I give is ap- 
jilicable to the subject. 

Lastly, that it were well to remember 
the sacred injunction, to go, when bid¬ 
den to a feast, unto the lowest room. 
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CHAP. Ml. 

(»N UEUGIOIS ('OMPI'TITICN. 


Having laid it down as a general prin¬ 
ciple, that the feeling of competition is 
common to every one, and that its results 
are envy and detraction, it must be my 
firm belief that even that class of my fel- 
low-christians, who are teachers of the 
word, cannot be wholly exempted from 
the dangers incident to it; but in them, 
such feelings, 1 trust, are in some mea¬ 
sure subdued, as soon as they are aware 
of their existence; and how can a hum¬ 
ble, serious Christian, who performs the 
duty of selJ'-examination,2t.nA brings before 
his mind every night not only the actions 
but the feelings which he has experienc- 
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ed during the day, in order to supplicate 
pardon, if they have been sinful, and 
to return thanks, if they have been pure, 
how- can such a man have a feeling of 
jealous competition without being con¬ 
scious of it? But, as he knows his dis- 
'ease, he also knows his remedy. 

I have been encouraged to make these 
remarks, by perusing a sensible and use¬ 
ful work, called “ Christian Fellowship, 
or the Church Member’s Guide,” by J, 
A. James. 

In this work, the language of reproof 
shows, that certain errors are apt to creep 
in even amongst the pious. But he shall 
speak for himself. “ It does not unfre- 
quently happen, that where two or more 
churches of the same denomination ex¬ 
ist in a town ; a most unhappy, unscrip- 
tural, and disgraceful, temper is mani¬ 
fested towards each other. All the 
feelings of envy, jealousy, and ill-will, 
are cherished and displayed with as 
much or more bitterness, than two rival 
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tradesmen would exhibit in the most de¬ 
termined opposition of interests.” 

Again he says : “ Let us not look with 
envy and jealousy on the growing pros¬ 
perity of other societies. Let us not 
consider their success as in any degree 
encroaching upon ours. If we succeed 
more in our own church, let us be thank¬ 
ful but not boastful; if others take pre¬ 
cedence, let us be stirred up to affection¬ 
ate, holy emulation, but not to envy and 
jealousy.” “ Shall we feel mortified 
when immortal souls are saved, because 
we were not the instruments of their 
conversion ? Shall we say, if we cannot 
gather them into the church, let them 
not be gathered ? If two rival physi¬ 
cians, who had each as much as he could 
do, when the plague was raging in a 
town, looked with envy and grudging on 
each other’s success, what should we 
say of their spirit ? But such a temper, 
in these circumstances, is far less crimi¬ 
nal than the envious disposition of some 
ministers and their flocks.” 
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There should be a spirit of mutual af¬ 
fection between the members of differ¬ 
ent churches ; they should live as breth¬ 
ren; and that this might not be disturbed, 
they should avoid, when they meet in 
their respective social circles, all invidi¬ 
ous and uncharitable refererence to the 
others. 

Nothing is more common than for the 
Christians of one society to make the 
circumstances and faults of those of ano¬ 
ther the leading topics of conversation. 
“ Ministers and leading persons in the 
company should always set their faces 
against this mischievous gossip. All 
comparisons between the talents of the 
ministers and the respectability of their 
churches should be carefully abstained 
from.” “It is right for every church 
member to be attached to his own pas¬ 
tor; and he may very innocently think, 
that his minister is the very best preacher 
in the town; but it is insulting and mis¬ 
chievous to express his opinion to those 
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who prefer another.” 1 have copied the 
foregoing extracts with more pleasure, 
because some of the passages come in 
aid of what 1 have said on the duty of 
every one to discourage tale-bearing de¬ 
traction. This impressive author says, 
“ Ministers and all leading persons in 
the company should always set their 
faces against mischievous gossipbut 
all gossip is mischievous, and not only 
ministers, but every one in a company 
should endeavour to lead the conversa¬ 
tion into better things; and 1 feel assur¬ 
ed that this Christian writer would fully 
agree with me in opinion. He also dis¬ 
courages criticism and comparison of 
the talents of ministers ; and as 1 intend 
to hold up this sort of criticism to just 
reprobation, 1 feel fresh encouragement 
to the task, while transcribing the above 
extracts. I hope that 1 shall not be 
deemed presumptuous in having discuss¬ 
ed the certain temptations and probable 
errors of Christian ministers; but I 
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thought I could not avoid alluding to 
them, as I feel a strong conviction that 
nothing is more likely to interrupt watch¬ 
fulness—that “ watchfulness unto pray¬ 
er,” so requisite even to the most spirit¬ 
ual of teachers, as a belief that they are 
raised above the weakness of other men, 
and that though others may stumble, 
their footing is secure. 

I have entire unity of opinion with the 
sentiments of the following extract; ne¬ 
vertheless 1 believe, that though compe¬ 
tition is not the only source of dectrac- 
tion, its results are of the most mischie¬ 
vous and most extensive nature, and the 
envy which it excites is the most dange¬ 
rous and most incessant. “ Others there 
are who use defamatory discourse, nei¬ 
ther for the love of news nor defamation, 
but purely for love of talk; whose speech, 
like a flow'ing current, bears away indis¬ 
criminately whatever lies in the way; 
and, indeed, such incessant talkers are 
usually people not of depth enough to 
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supply themselves out of their ovvn store, 
and therefore, cannotlet foreign accession 
pass by them, no more than the mill, 
which is always going, can afford any 
waters to run to waste. I know we use 
to call this talkativeness a feminine vice; 
but to speak impartially, I think, though 
we have given them the inclosure of the 
scandal, they have not of the fault; and 
he that shall appropriate loquacity to 
women, may, perhaps, sometimes need 
to light Diogenes’ candle to seek a man; 
for it is possible to go into masculine 
company, where it will be as hard to 
edge in a word, as at a female gossip¬ 
ing. However, as to this particular of 
defaming, both the sexes seems to be at 
a vie, and I think he were a very critical 
judge, that could determine between 
them. Now, lest this latter sort of de- 
famers should be apt to absolve them¬ 
selves as men of harmless intentions, 1 
shall desire them to consider, that they 
are only more impertinent, not less inju- 
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rious. For though it be granted, that 
the proud and envious are to make a dis¬ 
tinct account for their pride and envy, 
yet, as far as relates to their neighbour, 
they are equally mischievous. Ana¬ 
creon, that was choaked with a grape 
stone, died as surely as Julius Caesar, 
with his three-and-twenty wounds; and 
a man’s reputation may be as well fooled 
and prattled away as maliciously be¬ 
trayed. Fame is a tender thing, and 
seldom is tost and bandied about with¬ 
out receiving some bruise, if not a crack; 
for reports, we know, like snow-balls, 
gather still the farther they roll, and 
when 1 have once handed it to another, 
how know I how he may improve it?” 

There is another class of zealous Chris¬ 
tians and highly commendable to whom, 
but with great humility, I would recom¬ 
mend constant watchfulness over their 
own motives and words; because their 
very virtue may lead them to err, and 
make them forget awhile the “ deceitful- 
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ness of the human heart.” I mean that 
extensive class philanthropists, those 
who are trying to do good, both spiri¬ 
tual and moral, in every way, to all their 
fellow creatures, who associate and con¬ 
gregate in various public meetings, and 
also in the closer and therefore more 
dangerous collision of private com¬ 
mittees. 

There is great danger that a love of 
power should creep in on all these occa¬ 
sions, that the controversy of opinions 
should lead to angry discussion, and 
that unsuccessful competition, should 
here, as in other cases, lead to unjust 
judgment, animosities, backbitings, de¬ 
traction, and perhaps defamation. I 
believe it is impossible for any number 
of persons, men or women, to meet to¬ 
gether even for good, without evil being 
present with them; and Christian pur¬ 
poses do not always ensure the existence 
and continuance of a Christian spirit. 
Perhaps this remark may be deemed im- 
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pertinent, but the experience of others, 
if not my own, has convinced me that 
warning is sometimes needed even by the 
pious, and the benevolent. Though it 
is not necessary for me to say more, I 
could not be easy to say less; and 1 
cannot conclude these observations bet¬ 
ter than by giving the following ex¬ 
tract;—“ No man can be eminent for 
purity, or even for moral virtue, but he 
shall have many invidious eyes upon 
him, watching for his halting; and if any 
the least obliquity can be espied, he is 
used worse than the vilest malefactor ; 
for such are tried but at one bar, and 
know the utmost of their doom, but 
these are arraigned at every table, in 
every tavern, and at such variety of ju¬ 
dicatures ; there will be as great variety 
of sentences, only they concur in this 
one, that he is a hypocrite, and then what 
complacency, what triumph, have they 
in such a discovery. There is not half 
so much epicurism in any of their more 
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studied luxuries, no spectacle affords 
them so much pleasure, as a bleeding 
fame thus lying at their mercy.” 

I shall conclude this section of my 
work with another of .d^sop’s fables. 

THE ASS AND THE LAP-DOG. 

It is a strong and tenable position. 

That, if we speak of man, or beast, 

Tlicrc’s scarcely one, or very few at least. 

Who does not feci the goad of competition 
At iny assertion, you, perhaps, may sneer; 

But that wise man, nay, wisest man of old, 
id<lsop, who many a warning lesson told, 

A fable wrote, in which he makes it clear. 

That beasts can jealous be, and strive to vie 
With other beasts : if you the fact deny, 

Pray read this fable, first-rate of its class. 

And call’d, my friends,—the Lapdog, and the Ass. 

There was a gentleman of good renown. 

Who dwelt, I fancy, in a country town. 

And had a Lapdog, a most merry thing. 

Black nos’d, like spaniel dogs, that pleas’d a king, 
(That king I mean whose foolish conduct tries one. 
Who ne’er said foolish thing, nor did a wise one,) 

He had a donkey also, long-ear’d elf! 

Whom he permitted to enjoy himself 
In a green paddock, at the end of which. 

As the good gentleman was very rich. 
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And could aflFord himself indulgencies. 

There was a smart alcove, with a veranda, 

'J'o shade his eyes from day’s too strong eflftilgencies. 
And o’er it, sweetest flowers were taught to wander. 
There sat our gentleman to read or sleep. 

While up his lap, the little dog would creep. 
Whene’er his master dos’d. 

And there, like dormouse, he repos’d ; 

I'lien, when he woke, with winning grace. 

He would jump up and lick his face j 
Or, by some other fond caress. 

His grateful tenderness express: 

And then, the acme of his joy to show. 

He ne’er would fail 
To wag his tail. 

And treat his master >vith a sharp hotc teuw. 

So pass’d of man and dog, the summer hours. 

But not unmark’d by him, upon the grass. 

The thistle-loving ass. 

Whose heart the canker, envy, thence devours. 

At length, he sought a neighbouring pond, and there. 
Within its face, as in a glass reflected, 
lie all his features, and his face inspected ; 

Then cried, “ why surely, I’m as fair. 

As that mean, little, noisy, capering dog. 

That’s not much bigger then a full-siz’d hog; 

His ears are short, but mine are long. 

So is my nose, and as to powers of song. 

In my opinion, they could have no ear. 

Who could the barking of that cur compare. 

With the pathetic and sonorous sound 

Of my deep bray, that wakes the echoes round; 
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Yet, I must own, our master is so blind. 

And to that animal so strangely kind. 

That ev’ry day one sees 
The creature on his knees ; 

And when he licks his face. 

He gives him an embrace; 

If he puts out his paws. 

Oh ! then such loud applause! 

But when he barks, and makes his odious din. 
Then most he seems approving smiles to win; 
While I, unheeded eat my grass, or roots. 

Or, if I’m, notic’d, when I dare draw nigh. 

My master soon averts his eye. 

And erics, go, get out of my way thou brute! 

Well, I ’rn resolv’d, I too will strive to please 
My dear protector, by such tricks as these ; 

He does not know how charming I can lie : 

He never saw me give my foot to shake. 

Nor in the air like dancer spring; 

And I believe, I don’t mistake. 

When I assert, he never heard me sing. 

Then how can he admire, ]ioor man. 

The charms he never saw ? 

I ’ll go upon a different plan. 

And try upon myself to draw 

The love and praise that short-lcg’d elf 

Has, hitherto, attracted to himself.” 

So said, so done, and the next time, ’tis said. 

His master came to seek his bower’s green shade. 
The donkey would not let him pass. 

But such a caper gave upon the grass ; 
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Heels overliead. 

That full of dread. 

The good old geutlcinaii made a swift retreat, 

And too alarm’d to sj)eak, ran to liis seat; 

I'or hit hy fly, call’d gad. 

He thought the tumhling hrute was grown quite mad; 
And he thought so still more. 

When setting up his bray or roar. 

The donkey, mimic-like. 

Held up his foot, less form’d to coax, than strike ; 
And little made like tiny dogs to tap. 

Then, rushing on his wond’ring master. 

Who little look’d for such great disa,ster. 

Tried, vain attem])t! to sit upon his lap ! 

In short, could iierer lapdog, poodle, monkey. 

More fond and playful he, than was our donkey. 

() what caresses and what melody ! 

No wonder, that, too terrify’d to fly, 

'riie gentleman cried out amain: 

“ Will ' Thomas! come this moment, or I’m slain.” 
Will, Thomas, heard and soon dislodg’d our hero. 
Who look’d, and felt a Zero; 

But harder soon his plight. 

His hand each servant raisc.s. 

And stead of kind caress and grateful praises. 

They rain down blows upon the luckless wight; 

Then to the stable dragg’d, no more a ranger 
In the green paddock, tie him to the manger!— 
There, in riwenge for this unkind partiality. 

What could our ass, poor Don Dismality, 

Do, you think, to save him from distraction, 

•Since for assault he could not bring an action ? 
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Know then, he tried to g-ivc hi.s wrath relief. 

By harsjh remarks npon his cause of grief. 

Against the lapdog he essayed. 

Midst grooms, and men, and hoys, to raise a faction. 
By underrating the poor thing’s pretensions. 

And imputations, that were half inventions. 

In short, the donkey plied that common trade, 

I mean that common trade, yclept, detraction. 

And I begin and end, with this position. 

The source from xehich detraction springs. 

The power which imps its harpy wings; 

Is CHIEFLY UNSUCCESSFUL COMPETITION. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ON DETllACTION. 

What is detraction? According to the 
derivation of the word, it means to draw 
or take from, alias to depreciate. The 
province of detraction is to lessen the 
merit of persons, objects, and things, by 
severe comments, by finding fault, by 
ridicule and by mimickry ; relating de¬ 
grading anecdotes of those whom he 
wishes to lower. 

Detraction is of two kinds, it may be 
acted as well as spoken. I shall begin 
with the latter species, and endea¬ 
vour to describe its varieties. I endea¬ 
voured in my former chapter to prove 
that general and particular competition 
were, consciously or unconsciously, the 
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principal and most pernicious source of 
detraction, and I shall try to shew, in 
some of the following pages, in what 
manner a detracting spirit endeavours 
to effect its purposes. Though detrac¬ 
tion is one of the most powerful rulers 
in society, it does not affect the pomp 
of a sovereign; it has no levees or gala 
days, but it delights quite as much in 
the privacy of a tete-a-tete, in the do¬ 
mestic circle of a large family, or even 
more, perhaps, than in an assembly of a 
more public and extended nature. A 
tea-party is proverbially said to be the 
favorite scene of scandal; but though 
all scandal is certainly detraction, it by 
no means follows that all detraction is 
Scandal, and tlie difference 1 think is 
this: scandal is an evil report of a per¬ 
son’s actions, and is detraction amount¬ 
ing to defamation. But the detraction of 
which 1 shall most especially and largely 
treat, is lessening remarks on a person’s 
qualities, manners, and pretensions; and 
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many, I had almost said all, indulge in 
this lowering conversation, who would 
shrink with conscientious aversion from 
relating a tale of scandal. Besides, 
however common scandal may be, it ne¬ 
ver can be as common as detraction, in 
the sense in which I understand it, be¬ 
cause the arm of the law defends repu¬ 
tations in some degree ; and those who 
injure the fame of man or woman, run the 
risk of answering for their fault before the 
bar of justice, or according to the hea¬ 
thenish custom of worldly honour. But 
mere detractors may wage their petty war 
with the utmost security, against the ob¬ 
jects of whom they may be consciously or 
unconsciously envious, but they are cer¬ 
tain of enlisting others immediately on 
their side; nor, perhaps, are they at all 
aware that what appears to them nothing 
but a delightful way of beguiling the time, 
is, in fact, an unwarrantable attack on 
the merits, respectability, and rights, of 
their fellow-creatures—is, in reality, the 
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evidence and result of an unchristian 
spirit, and may certainly be ranked un¬ 
der that solemnly-forbidden indulgence, 
evil speaking. 

Amongst the benefits to be derived 
from general education, and the utmost 
cultivation of the mind, amongst all 
classes, I consider a probable diminution 
of detraction as one of the greatest ad¬ 
vantages. For when education and ac¬ 
quirements become so general, that the 
most modest of women need not fear to 
talk of what she knows, and can con¬ 
verse on books without the dread of 
being considered a bluestocking; the 
tone of conversation will insensibly be¬ 
come raised. At present, it is (may I 
dare to assert it?) the ignorance of wo¬ 
men in general, and the narrow views in 
men occasioned by the long habit of con¬ 
sidering women as unfit for rational con¬ 
versation, which fills provincial society, 
more especially, with detraction; for the 
women when alone, and the men when 
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they join the women, have no general ob¬ 
jects on which they can converse, after 
“ la plnie et le bean-temps” have been 
sufficiently discussed, except the gossip 
of the day, and observations on the per¬ 
sons dress, manners, and morals perhaps, 
of their associates. 

Detraction is the readiest and the ea¬ 
siest theme, therefore it is preferred; 
but were both sexes to be taught to feel 
that it is disgraceful not to be willing 
and able to converse of better things, 
(and this conviction must be the result 
of universal education,)one’sneighbours’ 
faults and follies, distresses, disgraces, 
or their more unwelcome success, would 
cease to be brought into discussion, even 
in the confidence of a tete-a-tete, as the 
only means of killing time; and detrac¬ 
tion, with its miscliievuus effects on tliose 
who are its narrators, on tiiose who hear 
it, and on those who arc its objects, 
would be driven away from society with 
the contempt and aversion it deserves. 
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A lady at C-, near London, insti¬ 

tuted, several years ago, a conversation 
party, which was to meet at her house 
on a certain day, at the beginning of 
every month ; a question of morals was 
to be the subject discussed. She de¬ 
signed this meeting for the benefit of her 
young acquaintance of both sexes ; and 
the female part of the audience were ex¬ 
pected to work for the poor while the 
gentlemen conversed. Any one was at 
liberty to propose a question to the 
party then assembled, to be discussed 
at the next meeting. These questions, 
which are always given in writing, are 
deposited in a vase; and one being 
drawn forth by chance, is to be the sub¬ 
ject debated when they assemble again. 
Most of the speakers are distinguished 
for their talents and piety. It is a re¬ 
markable fact, that this conversation 
party (as it is called) has for 25 years 
met uninterruptedly, ever since the day 
of its institution.; as the lady, at whose 
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house it always assembles, desires her 
doors should be opened for its recep¬ 
tion, even when she is absent from home. 
An analysis of each subject discussed in 
the evening is written by some one pre¬ 
sent, and read at the commencement of 
'the following sitting. The friend who 
gave me this account, and who is wor¬ 
thy to partake and able to describe its 
intellectual advantages, informs me, that 
the first time of her being present the 
question discussed was censoriousness, 
and she wished 1 had had the benefit of 
hearing what passed, as 1 might have 
turned it to the jirofit of the book which 
I am writing. She thinks, that if the 
whole of those proceedings were pub¬ 
lished, it would form an interesting col¬ 
lection of moral essays, as the speakers 
are most of them accustomed to compo¬ 
sition, and in the habit of instructing, 
enlightening, and benefitting, their fel¬ 
low-creatures. 

I do not mean, by giving the above 
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account, to invite any one to form a si¬ 
milar institution; though, if I lived at 

C-, I should be desirous of belonging 

to this; but I have had pleasure in read¬ 
ing such an instance of wise and indi¬ 
vidual benevolence, displayed in her 
who planned this meeting originally for 
the benefit of youth, and has hitherto 
continued it with such successful perse¬ 
verance. When her place here shall 
know her no more, 1 feel assured that her 
memory will be loved and cherished, 
and that “ many a youth, and many a 
maid,” will be able, probably, in after 
life, to trace some pious feelings and 
some virtuous excitement, whose influ¬ 
ence has been blessed to them, to these 
meetings at the house of their departed 
friend, and will mention her name with 
respectful love and grateful reverence.* 


* Since I wrote tlic above, a reading party (as it is 
called) has been instituted in this city, by some of the 
younger members of the Society of Friends. At this 
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As I am desirous of profitting, in this 
little work, by the assistance of those far 
wiser than I am, I shall give the follow¬ 
ing extract from Archbishop Leighton, 
on the text, “ Thou shall not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour;” for 
‘though, as 1 said before, “ bearing false 
witness” is in one sense the worst spe¬ 
cies, the very climax of evil speaking, 
and goes beyond, therefore, what 1 am 
treating of, still there is, in this extract, 
so much that bears immediately on my 
subject, and it contains such excellent, 
and I may add necessary, instruction, 
that 1 cannot forbear to lay it before my 
readers. 

Perjury, or false testimony, in a pub- 


mi*eting, which takes iilacc every three weeks, at dif¬ 
ferent houses, in regular succession, one of the young 
men reads aloud, while the young women are employed 
in working for the poor; and between the interval-, of 
reading, the conversation turns on what has been read. 

It is one of the rules of this meeting, that their con¬ 
versation should be on tking’n, and not on permit. 
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lie judiciary way, is, we see, by the ex¬ 
press words and letter of the command, 
forbidden, as the highest and most hei¬ 
nous wrong of the kind ; but under the 
name of this, all the other kinds and de¬ 
grees of offence against our neighbour’s 
good name are comprised: 1. All private 
ways of calumny and false imputation. 

2. All ungrounded and false surmizes, or 
suspicions; all uncharitable construc¬ 
tions of others’ actions and carriage. 

3. Strict remarking of the faults of others, 
without any calling to do so, or honest 
intention of their good, which appears, 
if having observed any thing, that of 
truth is reprovable, we seek not to re¬ 
claim by secret and friendly admonition, 
but, passing by themselves, divulge it 
abroad to others ? for it is a most foolish 
self-deceit to think, that because that is 
not forged, but true, which thou speak- 
est, this keeps thee free of the command¬ 
ment : no, thy false intention and malice 
make it calumny and falsehood in thee, ; 
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although, for the matter of it, what thou 
sayest be most true: all thou gainest by 
it is, that, thou dost tumble and bemire 
thyself in the sin of another, and mak- 
est it, possibly, more thine than it is his 
own who committed it; for he, may be, 
'hath some touch of remorse who com¬ 
mitted it; whereas it is evident that thou 
delightest in it; and though thou preface 
it with a whining and feigned regret, and 
semblance of pitying him, and add with¬ 
al some word of commending him in 
somewhat else; this is but the gilding 
and sugaring of the pill, to make men 
swallow it the more easily, and thy bit¬ 
ter malice pass unperceived. They that 
by their calling ought to watch over the 
lives of others, must do it faithfully and 
diligently, admonishing and rebuking 
privately; and where that prevails not, 
they may, yea they ought, to do it more 
publicly, but all in love, seeking nothing 
but the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls 4, Easy hearing and entertain- 
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iog of mis-reports and detraction, when 
others speak them, Exod. xxiii, 1 ; this 
is that which maintains and gives sub¬ 
sistence to calumny, otherwise it would 
starve and die of itself, if noljody took 
it in and gave it lodging. When malice 
pours it out, if our e^es be shut against 
it, and there be no vessel to receive it, 
it would fall like w ater upon the ground, 
and could no more be gathered up; but 
there is that same busy humour that men 
have, it is very busy, and yet the most 
have it, more or less, a kind of delight 
and contentment to hear evil of others, 
unless it be of such as they affect; t/ial 
they readily drink in, not without some 
pleasure, whatsoever is s|)oken of this 
kind. The ear trietli the icords, as the 
mouth tasteth the wn;n/, Job xxxiv, .3; but 
certainly, the most ears are perverse and 
distempered in the taste, as some kind 
of palates are, and can find sweetness in 
sour calumny.” “ They offend that seek, 
in any kind, at the expense of the good 
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name and esteem of others, to increase 
their orvn; wlio try, out of others' ruins, 
to make up themselves, and therefore 
pull down as much as they can, and are 
glad to have others to detract from the 
repute of their hretliren; particularly, 
any that are in likelihood to surpass and 
(tbscure them.” 

I have alluded to the bad effect of 
evil speaking on those who hear it, and 
on those who are its objects; for, in the 
first place, detracting conversation in¬ 
jures the utterers of it, because they are 
guilty of positive sin themselves in so 
speaking: in the second place, it injures 
those who hear it, because it is a snare 
to them, and leads them by bad exam¬ 
ple into the commission of the same sin ; 
In the third place, it essentially injures 
the individuals vvho are the objects of 
it; for such a mutual censure of per¬ 
sons with whom, perhaps, we intimately 
associate, not only lessens them in our 
opinion, but insensibly weakens our re- 

G 2 
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gard for them, as vve never can continue 
to love those individuals whom we are 
daily conscious of having injured. Tlieir 
kindness, their smiles, are a sort of re¬ 
proach to our conscience, and we be¬ 
come more eager than ever to find out 
and to descant on their foibles, in order 
to excuse to ourselves the change in our 
sentiments. I believe that the only means 
bv which we can be certain of loving our 
friends with a strong and unvariable re¬ 
gard is, never to allow ourselves to talk 
of their failings, nor even to think of 
them, if we can possibly avoid it, except 
as a salutary warning to ourselves. 

It is now time for me to give some 
examples of detraction. But 1 must pre¬ 
mise, that nothing is so likely to provoke 
a detracting spirit, and lead to traducing 
observations, as making any one the ob¬ 
ject of EXAGGERATED PRAISE ; and that 
I never heard either man or woman de¬ 
clared, by some devoted friend or kind 
relation, to he perfect; that 1 did not 
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see the self-love of every one who heard 
it up in arnas; and the paragon has been 
hurled down from the pinnacle of ima¬ 
gined perfection, by the relation of some 
lowering anecdote, or the utterance of 
some degrading hut just observation, 
which would never have been made, 
perhaps, l)nt for the extravagant enco¬ 
mium above alluded to; nay, 1 have 
had occasion to suspect and believe, 
that some persons indulge in violent 
praises of those whom they scarcely 
envy, in order that they may enjoy the 
detraction wliich they are well aware 
their praises will excite; nay, such is 
the obliquity of human nature, that praise 
is not always the tribute of a full heart, 
overflowing with sincere admiration, but 
the indulgence of a malignant desire to 
mortify the self-love of those who hear it. 

I know persons who never praise any 
one, except in order to mortify such 
hearers as are notoriously in competition 
with the lauded object; and, as might 
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naturally be expected, the same persons 
have been seen to writhe almost in ago¬ 
ny at hearing the just encomiums be¬ 
stowed on competitors for fame, whe¬ 
ther the rival be man or woman; and 
then give away, at length, into the most 
cruel detraction from the abilities and 
even moral qualities of the persons so 
commended. I have met, but I know 
not where, with the following anecdote. 
A gentleman was once so notorious 
amongst his conqiauions for his envy, 
and his almost morbid dislike to hear 
any one praised, that they resolved to 
expose him by the following stratagem : 
They invented a person, a name, and a 
situation, and wIkti they were next in 
company with the envious man, they 
talked of this imaginary being as the first 
of his species, and invested him with 
every grace, talent, and acquirement, 
till the envious auditor could bear no 
more, but, hastily interrupting the last eu¬ 
logist, he exclaimed, “ All this is such 
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romantic nonsense and exaggeration, that 
1 can be silent no longer! 1 was ac¬ 
quainted with the gentleman in question, 
a few years ago, and 1 pronounce him ut¬ 
terly unworthy of the praise you have be¬ 
stowed ; nay, if 1 were to tell you all 1 
know of him, you would blush for having 
set up such an idol to worship.” This 
unprincipled eflusion of jealous rage was 
received, at first, with an awful silence, 
such as is usually experienced when one 
hears of or witnesses some act of moral 
delinquency ; but it was soon succeeded 
by a liurst of indignation, ending in a 
sort of hooting and groaning, interrupted 
only by the voice of him who was de- 
j)uted to tell the truth to the still agitated 
offender; namely, that it was utterly im¬ 
possible he should have ever known the 
gentleman in question, or aught against 
him, as he never had any existence, ex¬ 
cept in their invention, and that he and 
his perfection had only been imagined, 
in order to try the force of this hearer’s 
besetting sin. 
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Whether the culprit was warned and 
taught by this disgraceful experience I 
do not remember to have heard, and the 
whole story may be a fiction ; but I dare 
say there are few of us who have not felt 
at times as if extravagant and exagge¬ 
rated praise of others was a sort of injus¬ 
tice to ourselves, and perhaps to those 
whom we tenderly love; and when hear¬ 
ing any one described to be the most de¬ 
lightful, most wise, most virtuous, most 
accomplished, and most superior, of cre¬ 
ated beings, there are few hearers who 
have not experienced a desire to substi¬ 
tute the more reasonable, and probably 
juster expression of one of the most de¬ 
lightful, wise, virtuous, accomplished, 
and superior, of created beings. The 
eulogists, who do not use this plirase, so 
much more balmy to self-love than the 
other, run the risk of calling forth the 
jealous feelings of all whom they address, 
and expose their idol to the risk of being 
instantly assailed. 1 have always consi- 
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dered such encomiasts as wholly defi¬ 
cient in that knowledge of the human 
heart, which is so necessary to keep our 
own hearts free from sin, and to prevent 
us from laying snares for the hearts of 
others. Such extravagant encomiasts 
appear to me the nursing mothers of 

DETRACTORS. 

I shall now recapitulate what has been 
said in the present chapter. 

I have stated that detraction is of two 
kinds, spoken and acted ; that though 
all scandal is detraction, detraction is 
not always scandal, that scandal or de¬ 
famation cannot be as common as de¬ 
traction, because the law in some mea¬ 
sure defends reputation: that when edu¬ 
cation becomes so general, that women 
may venture to talk of books, and things 
of general utility, without the fear of be¬ 
ing called blue stockings, the tone of 
conversation will be necessarily raised, 
and detracting discourses abolished. 

That evil speaking has injurious ef- 
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fects on tlie utterer and the hearer, as 
well as the subject of it, and wherefore. 

That the only means by which to se¬ 
cure unalterable regard towards our 
friends, is never to talk of their failings. 

That nothing is so likely to provoke 
detracting observations, as exaggerated 
eulogy. 

That some persons indulge in extra¬ 
vagant praises of those whom they se¬ 
cretly envy, in order to enjoy the de¬ 
traction which they are well aware their 
praises will excite. 

That such is the obliquity of some in¬ 
dividuals, they never praise but with a 
view to mortify the person whom they 
address, particularly when they know 
their auditor to be in rivalship with the 
person so eulogized. 

Lastly, that extravagant eulogists are 
the nursing mothers of detractors. 
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CHAP. IX. 


0\ THE EIFEEUENT t'lASSES OF DETKACIORS. 


1 SHALL now proceed to enumerate the 
diflerent classes of detractors. 

Detractors may be divided under the 
following- heads;— 

Gossips. 

Talkers-over. 

Laiighers-at. 

Banterers. 

Nicknamers. 

Stingers. 

Scorners. 

Sneerers. 

Eye-inflictors. 

Mimicks. 

Caricaturists. 

Epigrammatists. 
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Gossips are first on my list, and 1 be¬ 
gin with them the more willingly, be¬ 
cause 1 believe that all my readers will 
think of gossips when 1 first mention de¬ 
tractors. 

Still there are worse detractors thati 
professed gossips, though there are none 
more incorrigible. 

Gossips are not always malevolent, 
but they are always idle, and it is their 
idleness that makes them gossips. 

Gossips are usually those who have 
nothing to do, or who can or will do 
nothing. They know there are twenty- 
fonr hours in the day to get rid of, not 
to improve ; for of mental improvement 
the thorough-bred gossip never thinks. 
How then can gossips get rid of that 
burden, called time? How are they “ to 
kill the enemy?” (to use a common 
phrase.) The enemy indeed, though 
they see him not as he really is, for time 
is hurrying them on uncojisciously ljut 
surely, with all their sins of omission on 
their heads, to an awful eternity. 
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It is so, but what does that signify to 
the gossip, so as the day be but gotten 
through 1 The gossip may pass the early 
hours of it in bed, and in sleep, and not 
only awful eternity, but troublesome 
time itself be forgotten in morning slum¬ 
bers. But even gossips must get up at 
last, and then what is before them ? A 
vacuum, which must be filled up, with 
what ? not with reading ; the true gossip 
cannot read. I doubt whether a tho¬ 
rough-bred one ever read a book en¬ 
tirely through, for gossips let their minds 
down so completely by gossipping ha¬ 
bits, that like ground, left long uncul¬ 
tivated, they become incapable of culti¬ 
vation, and barren they remain; bearing 
no vegetation of their own, but stuck 
full of news, reports, scandal, and the 
lies of the day, which they have gathered 
from others, and with which they decorate 
their conversation, when on their round 
of calls. A male gossip, who used fre¬ 
quently to visit at my house in London, 
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said to me in a pompous tone of voice 
and with a contemptuous sneer, when ^ 
asked him if he had read such and such 
books, “ Books! no 1 never read books, 
1 only read men;" and perhaps oihei 
gossips would reply in the same manner. 
1 shall here observe, that male gossips 
are full as numerous as female ones; 
all men, as well as all women, who have 
empty minds, must be gossips: if they 
do not fill their minds, by the exertions 
of their eyes, with wholesome and ne- 
cessari/ knowledge, they must feed them, 
by means of their ears, or life would 
stagnate, with unwholesome and unne¬ 
cessary knowledge, the knowledge of 
tittle-tattle, and other people’s affairs. 
And at a certain hour they commonly 
sally forth on their daily round, either 
to the coffee-room, or the club-room, to 
a certain walk in a certain street, or on 
a certain road, or to make a certain suc¬ 
cession of calls. But male gossips alone 
can frequent the clubs or coffee-room, 
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the females are confined to morning 
visits, or shopping and the promenade. 
Let me not be supposed to confound 
gossip-calls with morning visits of friend¬ 
ship and kind inquiry ; t/iey are usually 
acceptable, and commonly well received. 
But gossips by profession do not call 
to amuse others, but to get rid of them¬ 
selves. In short, gossips are time-killers, 
and unhappily for those whom they fre¬ 
quent, they cannot commit the murder 
alone, they must have accomplices ; nor 
does the guilt always stop there. Com¬ 
mon chit-chat concerning dress, and 
marriage, births, burials, and bankrupt¬ 
cies, becomes at length insipid ; some¬ 
thing of a higher relish must be found ; 
and then, oh! then, murder of even a 
worse kind succeeds, and to the killing 
of time succeeds the slaughter of repu¬ 
tations. 

Thus, as I before said, gossips are 
not originally malevolent, but their evil 
speaking results from their idle habits> 
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and empty minds; for all minds require 
excitement of some sort, and where there 
is not proper and virtuous stimulus, there 
must be that improper and vicious ex¬ 
citement which tale-bearing, tittle-tar.tle, 
and gossip, produce. How like the ex¬ 
istence of a squirrel in a cage, is that 
of a gossip, particularly that of the re¬ 
gular notorious gossip in a country tow'n. 
The squirrel sleeps well, wakes at a 
certain hour, eats his accustomed food, 
takes his accustomed exercises in that 
twirling thing, which always goes the 
same way, and which he cannot get out 
of; the squirrel expects and takes with 
much pleasure the offered nut or fruit, 
which is to him, what a piece of news is 
to the gossip ; and then he goes quietly 
to his bed, when his usual quantity of 
food and exercise is taken, and wakes 
next day to a repetition of the same. 
And what does the gossip do more? 
The squirrel acquires no new ideas in 
the day, nor, 1 fear, does the gossip; but 
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we do not expect a squirrel to gain ideas; 
we do expect it from human beings, for 
we know that they have duties to per¬ 
form, and souls to be saved, whether 
they know it or not; know it, 1 trust 
they do, but then they forget it. The 
'mournful truth is, they have so long 
accustomed themselves to idle away 
life and pass it in long talks, (as the sa¬ 
vages say) which can do no one any 
good, and must do positive harm, that 
they are likely to remain what I have 
called them, nearly incorrigible; with 
them alas! all inquiries are external; 
they know not what it is to commune 
with the secret heart; they are well read 
in the defects of others, but they never 
think of trying to discover their own. 
Therefore they must continue to saunter 
from street to street, from the club to the 
coffee-room, from one house to another, 
and from shop to shop, in weary succes¬ 
sion, like the squirrel in its ever-circling 
wheel, the pages of their passing hours 
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bearing no characters fit to be handed 
by recording time to eternity, a burden 
often to themselves, and wholly useless 
if not wearisome to others. 

Alas! })oor squirrel! but still more 
pitiable gossip! for the squirrel knows 
not his privations, but gossips must 
occasionally be conscious of theirs. 
They must know from the little mind 
that remains to them, that idleness pro¬ 
duces listlessness, want of regular occu¬ 
pation, weariness; and that with increas¬ 
ing years comes increasing irritability, 
the I'esult of conscious uselessness, and 
the want of those resources which enliven 
others, (lossips are indeed a pitiable 
race ; and to the young gossip who may 
not be wholly incorrigible, 1 recommend 
a perusal of the following admirable ad¬ 
monition. “ Let any man pass an even¬ 
ing in listless idleness, or even in reading 
some silly tale, and compare the state 
of his mind when he goes to sleep, or 
gets up next morning, with its state 
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8onie other day, when he has ])assed 
some hours in going through the proofs, 
by facts and reasoning, of some of the 
great doctrines in natural science, learn¬ 
ing truths wholly new to him, and satis¬ 
fying himself by careful examination of 
the gronnds on which known truths rest, 
so as to be not only acquainted with 
the doctrines themselves, but able to 
shew why he believes them, and to prove 
before others that they are true; and 
he Avill find as great a dift'erence as can 
exist in the same being; the (lifference 
between looking back upon time impro¬ 
perly tvasled, and time spent in sefj-im¬ 
provement. He will feel himself in the 
one case listless and dissatisfied, in the 
other comfortable and happy; in the one 
case, if he does not appear to himself 
humbled, at least he will not have earned 
any claims to his own respect; in the 
other case he will enjoy a proud con- 
sciousnes of having by his own exertions 
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become a more wise, and therefore a 
more exalted creature.”* 

The following appropriate extract is 
from the Government of the Tongue, a 
work written by tlie author of the Whole 
Duty of Man. 

“ The historian gives it as an ill indi¬ 
cation of Domitian’s temper, that he 
employed himself in catching and tor¬ 
menting flies ; and sure they fall not un¬ 
der a much better character either for 
wisdom, or good nature, who thus 
snatch up all the little fluttering reports 
they can meet with, to the prejudice of 
their neighbours. But, besides the di¬ 
vulging the faults of others, there is ano¬ 
ther branch of detraction naturally 
springing from this root, and that is 
censuring and severe judging of them. 
We think not we have well played the 
historians, when we have told the thing, 

• Vide the “ Preliminary Treatise on the objects, ad¬ 
vantages, and pleasures' of science,” by II. Brougham, 
page 46. 
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unless we add also our remarks and 
animadversions in it,.... a process con¬ 
trary to all rules of law or equity, for 
the plaintiff to assume the part of a 
judj^e. And we may easily divine the 
fate of that man’s fame that is so unduly 
tried.” 

It is not necessary for me to give any 
specimen of the manner and language of 
a gossip, because I illustrate them in the 
following account of the most numerous 
class of detractors, and the second on 
iny list, namely, talkers over. 

Though gossips must be talkers-over, 
talkers-over are not always gossips, but 
are other persons of a higher order of 
mind, and capable sometimes of better 
things. By talkers-over 1 mean myself, 
and almost everyoueel.se; that is, every 
one who, whether in tete-^-tete, in small 
family, or friendly circles, or in the more 
extended field of a large assembly, talks 
over friends and acquaintances, and 
makes them, in any way, the favourite 
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theme of conversation.—Such conversa¬ 
tion often begins with kind inquiry, and 
perhaps encomium; sometimes, also, with 
pity; but pity is often the turnpike road 
leading directly to detraction, and few 
stop at it, l;ut proceed tlirough it to de¬ 
traction itself, with the rapidity of a car¬ 
riage going down an inclined plane on a 
rail-road; foritis,perhaps, suggested, that 
the illness, the sorrows, or ruin, of the per¬ 
sons pitied proceed from their own fault, 
and the sufferers are cliaritablyconverted 
into delinquents also. But whenever or 
however the conversation begins, if it 
continues on persons instead of things, it 
ends commonly in detraction ; that is, in 
lessening remarks on the subject of it, 
which, if they were overheard by their 
object, would cause them, probably, a 
sleepless night, after a painful day— 
would make them shudder, perhaps, at 
the treachery of the relative or friend in 
whom they had confided, and would 
cause them to look upon existence itself 
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as a trial to be endured, not as a benefit 
to be enjoyed. Happy those who, when 
convinced by jiainful experience of the 
emptiness of worldly dependence, are 
enabled to obey tlie important com¬ 
mand :—“ Cease ye from man whose 
'breath is in his nostrils!" and to rely 
wholly on tliat rrieud which faileth not 
—“ the same yesterday, to day, and for 

I ’’ 

ever! 

I own, tliat there is something tempt¬ 
ing and agreeable in talking over one’s 
friends and acquaintances; and even 
children soon learn to enjoy it, as the 
following anecdote evinces. “ Mamma,” 
cried a little boy, while his parents were 
receiving some morning visitors, “ when 
will these people go away that we may 
talk about them?” Talkino-oveu, as 
1 before observed, often begins with¬ 
out any wish or intention of depre¬ 
ciating; but there are few persons, if 
any, who have not some weak points; 
and when talkers-over get together tete- 
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parents with their children, bro¬ 
thers witli their sisters, with an occa¬ 
sional staying friend in the house, it is 
impossible but that faults should be can¬ 
vassed, as well as perfections, and that 
what began in a love of indolent amuse¬ 
ment and innocent gossip, (if gossip can 
be entirely innocent) ends commonly in 
ridicule, detraction, or perhaps scandal. 
Still there is no study so interesting as 
that of one’s fellow-creatures and their 
actions, motives, sorrows, and propen¬ 
sities ; and there is also no study so 
easy. To succeed in the study of sci¬ 
ence and languages, to be learned in 
books, or in art, requires constant and 
severe application, and a considerable 
degree of quickness and ability; but the 
talker-over requires nothing to qualify 
him for his vocation, but eyes to see with, 
ears to hear with, and a tongue to speak 
with; no superior degree of ability is 
requisite to do all he wishes. Talking- 
over is a complete leveller of all supe- 
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riority of talent. The person of mean 
abilities succeeds in it quite as well as 
the person of superior understanding; 
and for cutting up characters, for mis¬ 
judging motives, for lowering the repu¬ 
tation of a highly-gifted acquaintance 
or associate, an unintellectual man or 
woman is as well fitted as the most en¬ 
lightened. I have always considered it 
as a vulgar error, or as an observation 
the result of envy, that all clever persons 
are, and must be, satirical; for ray expe¬ 
rience, on the contrary, has convinced 
me that the most satirical of ray ac¬ 
quaintance are those who have more 
quickness than sense, who mistake se¬ 
verity for shrewdness, and satirical ob¬ 
servations for wit and humour. Instead 
of its being true, that the intellectual 
are always satirical, it would be more 
just to say, that persons are often satir¬ 
ical in the hope of appearing clever, 
from the erroneous belief that an apti¬ 
tude to satire is a proof of ability. A 


H 
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tendency to see the ridiculous and the 
ludicrous in persons or things is nothing 
more tlian a quickness of observation, 
which even children possess; and I agree 
with an admirable writer, that “ true wit 
and true good nature are more nearly al¬ 
lied than most persons have any idea of.” 

But what do you mean by a talker- 
over ? alas! it is very difficult to illus¬ 
trate talking-over by an example. It is 
more difficult for a painter to imitate a 
dead flat, than a rock or a mountain; 
and it is much easier to describe an in¬ 
teresting event, than a common-place 
conversation; but 1 will endeavour to 
explain ray meaning by a supposed 
dialogue of talkers-over, and probably 
my readers will recognise in it their own 
daily experience. 

I will suppose that I am paying a 
morning visit in some family, consisting 
of two or three persons, ail present, with 
a caller-in or two like myself. When 
the usual topics of the weather, and my 
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health, or that of the rest of the party 
have been discussed, the mistress of 
the house says, probably—“ Pray have 
you heard of Mrs. Alpha lately?” 
“ No, I have not.” “ She is abroad, I 
think.” “ Yes, and all her family, and 
they were quite well when I last heard 
of them.” “ Have you any thoughts of 
going to London, soon?" “ Yes, very 
soon; art thou and thy family going this 
year?” “ No, oh! no, 1 wish we were 
going; but papa and mamma say no,” 
cries one of the daughters. “ Town is 
very full,” observes the visiter, “ and the 
exhibitions will soon be open.” “ Pray, 
have you heard how Mrs. Beta is?” says 
the mistress of the house, “ I have heard 
she is very ill.” “ Very ill indeed, I 
understand.” “ She would be a great 
loss to her family.” “ Certainly.” 
“ How many children has she ?” “ Six, 

I believe.” “ Poor things ! what a sad 
thing it will be if she is taken from 
them!” “ A sad thing indeed!” Hi- 

H 2 
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therto all has gone on well in this talk¬ 
ing-over, insipid ,hnt harmless, and per¬ 
haps might have gone on thus as long 
again, but we were lieginuing to jhty in 
the last oliservation. Oh ! jiity is a sad 
snare! and we go on thus. “Yes, it 
does seem very hard ’• a.u a mother is 
taken from her children in the prime of 
life," observes the mistress of tiie house; 
“ Imt some mothers are greater losses 
than others, and Mrs. Beta is a well- 
mea*iiiig woman, but she does so spoil 
her children !" “Indeed!" “ Oh, dear, 
yes." “ Mamma, do you not remember 
the story of her little boy Henry Beta, 
which Mrs. Gamma told us, and what a 
naughty boy he is!" “Oh, yes, and 
then they are brought up so e\|)en- 
sively! and it is iucredilde how much 
linen tliey dirty in the week, and how 
many clothes they wear out in the year.’’ 
“ And 1 have heard, now yon mention 
it, that Mr. and Mrs. Bela don’t live 
happily together, and that is a sad ex- 
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anijile for cliildrcn.” “ Poor tliiiis! well, 
it may be for tlie i?oo(l of lit-r family 
that siie is removed.” “ Pray, how is 
her lirother j>()iiij>' oa now?” “]\ot 
well, 1 fear.” “ 1 ha\e not heard any 
tiling' of him for some time, hut he is 
prohahly in the King’s Bench.” “ And 
the youngest sister, 1 believe,’ says the 
visiter, “ has been iniieh talked of lately ; 
she is likely, to say the best of her, to 
make a very bad match.” “ Indeed ! ” 
“ Oh, dear ! yes.” “■ Mamma, do you not 
remember that Mrs. Oanima—” “ My 
dear, 1 wish you would not quote Mrs. 
tiamma so often, for she is never very 
accurate, and when she has taken a dis¬ 
like to any one, she is still less to be 
depended upon.” “ Yes,” cries the visi 
ter, “ 1 have heard she is apt to take dis¬ 
likes, and to speak a little at random, 
and they do say—” but enough, my read¬ 
ers must be as tired of perusing, as 1 
am of writing this sort of dialogue; thus, 
talking over one person and another. 
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though it may begin in friendly inqui¬ 
ries, gets on, by little and little, into that 
style of conversation, which deserves 
the name of detraction; and though 1 
have not put words in my own mouch 
on this occasion, I must confess that I 
might have borne my part in it, had the 
conversation been real—and real in one 
sense it was; for it is what is said and 
heard in society every day. Some one 
may be tempted to observe, “ but what 
can one do ? one must see the faults 
of our acquaintances, and if they do not 
deserve it, one cannot be so false as to 
praise them.” True, but we need not 
be eager to bring their faults forward. 
It is right and nf*cessary for my own 
self-defence, that I should know that 
Mrs. Gamma is inaccurate in her nar¬ 
rations ; there is no harm in any one’s 
finding this out, nor in thinking that Mrs. 
Beta spoils her children, or that her hus¬ 
band and she live unhappily together. 
The fault is iu making these things need- 
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lessly and constantly the tlierae of con¬ 
versation; for then, indeed, social inter¬ 
course degenerates into pernicious gos¬ 
sip ; and time, which is tlie most valua¬ 
ble of all our possessions, is wasted in 
useless and mischievous detraction. 
But of all talkers-over, those who can¬ 
vass the defects and misfortunes of their 
friends, with the tone of benevolent 
pity, are to me the most oflensivc. Be¬ 
nevolence should make us turn away 
from the distresses and disappoint¬ 
ments, which it is not in our power to 
alleviate; and when I am forced by a 
talker-over to recall all the miseries of 
those I love or am interested in, 1 am 
provoked into an unjust idea of the mo¬ 
tives of the speakers, and impute them 
to a detracting spirit, or mean pleasure in 
contrasting their own prosperity with 
the adversity of their contemporaries 
or associates, and this is not, 1 fear, to be 
attributed to the pleasure arising from a 
sense of the divine goodness expressed 
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in one of Dr. Watts’s beautiful hymns. 

“ Not more tliiin olliers 1 deserve, 

But (ioil hits £;i\ I’li me more ; ” 

for a pleasure like that is deeply felt and 
sacred to one's private hours of solemn 
thanksoiviijg-. 

The thorough talker-o\ er is a thorough 
croaker also. If an •acquaintance gets 
into a new business, he or slie will 
doubtless be ruined. If a friend is ill, 
the croaker is sure the ]»oor thing will 
never recover, therefore I think I might 
have been justified in including the 
croaker amongst iny list of detractors. 

Detraction requires so little ability, 
that I wonder we are not too proud 
to be guilty of it. Some talent is re¬ 
quisite to praise with just discrimina¬ 
tion ; and who are the most given to 
laugh at and ridicule their acquaintances 
of all ages ? Forward children, arid 
boys and girls ; and in them, this is not 
a proof of being clever, but a wish to 
appear so. The Italian proverb says, 
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“ The hand that can only build a cot¬ 
tage can pull down a ])alaceand 1 am 
often reminded of it when I hear the 
petty sarcasms of petty persons, on the 
infirmities of the intellectual, gifted be¬ 
ings, who, with all their failings, are still 
upon an eminence which their ci'iisurers 
can never reach. But it is this convic¬ 
tion that provokes the detractor. The 
persons discussed are consciously supe¬ 
rior in external graces, talents, virtues, 
and worldly advantages, and the discuss¬ 
ers are thus taking a safe revenge on them 
for the mortification which this known su¬ 
periority has inflicted. Some writer calls 
revenge a “ wild justice;” and 1 doubt 
not, but that many men and women, who 
have provoked others to depreciate those 
of whom they are jealous, or have de¬ 
tracted from their merit themselves, have 
iii a degree convinced their conscience 
that they were only performing an act 
of justice, and that they, and they alone, 
were putting these objects of blind ad- 

II 3 
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miration in their right place, or on their 
true level. 

There is another sort of talking-over, 
common to myself ami others, which is 
peculiarly offensive; I mean, praise ac¬ 
companied by a but: for the “ but” neu¬ 
tralizes the encomium, and makes it real 
censure in the assumed garb of kind¬ 
ness. The following extracts from the 
Universal Passion will exemplify what 
1 mean. 

“ Daphne, says Clio, has a ehariniiif; eye 

What pity’t is her shoulder is awry ! 

Aspasia’s shape, indeed, bur then her air; 

The man has parts who finds instruetion there. 

Almeria’s wit has something that’s divine. 

And wit’s enough, how few in all things shine! 

Selina serves her friends, relieves the poor; 

WTio was it said Selina ’.s near three score ? 

At Lucia’s match I from my soul rejoice; 

The world congratulates so wise a choice. 

His lordship’s rent-roll is exceeding great. 

But mortgages will sap the best estate. 

Without a but, Hortensia she commends; 

The first of women, and the best of friends; 

Owns her in person,- wit, fame, virtue, bright; 

But how comes this to pass ? S/ie died last night. 
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ITius nymphs commend, who still at satire rail; 

Satire is needless, if such praise prevail. 

Perhaps it may be said, tiiat society 
could not exist without talkers-over; 
and when the subject of public news 
and occurrences is exhausted, private 
individuals must in their turn be made 
the theme of conversation, in those com¬ 
panies which pretend not to be learned 
or intellectual. 

But though as beauty, ugliness, dress, 
manners, marriages, deaths, sicknesses, 
and recoveries, bankruptcies, legacies, 
and so on, make up all the worldly inte¬ 
rests of human life, they must therefore be 
the most common topics for human be¬ 
ings to discuss, ] must still contend, that 
such discussions should be marked with 
charity, kindness, forbearance, with a 
wish to excuse, not a mean desire to con¬ 
demn ; and that affairs of greater mo¬ 
ment, of greater importance to us, both 
as creatures of time and heirs of immor¬ 
tality, ought to succeed to the discussion 
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of persons; and when we assemble to¬ 
gether for I lie purpose of social converse 
here, it wouhl he surely better not to lose 
sight entirely of the interests of here¬ 
after. 

The LAUGiiERs-AT como next on iny 
list, and these are not very distantly 
related to those “ ^^ho sit in the seat 
of the scornful.’’ 

To this class of conversers, talkers- 
over are, comparatively, desirable asso¬ 
ciates. The latter often mean no harm, 
are chiefly solicitous to pass away time 
in a manner suitable to all capacities, 
and frequently meet and separate with¬ 
out holding any one up to the serious 
injury of excessive ridicule. 

But ridicule is the very soul of the 
conversation of true laughers-ai. 

They see the absurd, where others, 
hovvever observant, cannot. “ What 
was there ridiculous in this or that?” is 
often the reply to these laughing sati¬ 
rists, and they can give no answer, but 
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a second ell of grin to what seemed to 
others only an inch of joke. 

One's looks, words, gestures, motions, 
are all liable to provoke the laughers-at 
detracting risibility, which is not always 
kept in bounds even in one’s presence. 

The eye of the triu' Inughcr-at is full 
of that meaning, which the poet calls 
“ the lurking diwil in the eye,” while the 
same devil lurks in the corners of the 
mouth, making them every moment rea¬ 
dy to distend, with unkind mirth, at the 
foibles, real or imagined, of their uncon¬ 
scious, but sometimes conscious, vic¬ 
tims. Old as 1 am in years, and still 
older in worldly experience, there are 
many, even amongst my young acrpiaint- 
ance, from wliose detracting laugh and 
sneering observation 1 occasionally 
shrink, feeling myself both unsafe and 
uncomfortable in their presence. 

liut 1 hope that 1 have more power 
to struggle with tliis unworthy feeling 
than I had in days that are past, and 
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that I never act on them as I was once 
tempted to do on a particular occa¬ 
sion, when I was reproved and taught 
by the precept and example of my hus¬ 
band. The anecdote to which 1 alltde 
is as follows, and 1 have related it in my 
memoir of him. 

“We were one evening in a compa¬ 
ny consisting chiefly of men, who pos¬ 
sessed rare mental endowments and 
considerable reputation, but who were, 
unhappily, led by high animal spirits, 
and a consciousness of power, to ani¬ 
madvert on their absent accjuaintances, 
with ingenious, unsparing, and unequal¬ 
led severity; and even the learned, the 
witty, the agreeable, and the beautiful, 
were set up, like so many nine-pins, to 
be bowled down again immediately. 

“ As we kept early hours, 1 knew that 
we should probably be the first to leave 
the party, and I sat in dread of the ar¬ 
rival of twelve o’clock, because I had 
no doubt but that we should be shewn 
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off in our turn for the amusement of the 
company. At length, the expected 
hour arrived, and I received the usual 
sign; but 1 found means of expressing 
my fears to my husband, and my conse¬ 
quent wish to stay longer. 

“ A reproving look, and a desire ex¬ 
pressed aloud that I should get ready to 
go, were his only answer, and 1 obeyed. 
When we w'ere in the street he said, ‘ 1 
believe that 1 never in my life acted from 
a motive so unworthy as that of fear; 
and this was a fear of so contemptible a 
nature, that I should always disdain to 
be governed by it, and I am really 
ashamed of you!’” 

No w'onder—1 was ashamed of my¬ 
self ; and 1 can only say in my ex¬ 
cuse, that my fears were not entirely 
selfish. 

fcut to resume my subject. 

True laughers-at are, of all observers, 
the least accurate. 1 would as soon em¬ 
ploy a caricaturist by profession to draw 
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me the outline of a perfect face or form, 
as 1 would take my opinion of any per¬ 
son or thing:, from the description of ha¬ 
bitual lavghers at. Their mental vision 
is warped, and can take in only a part 
of a whole; nor do they vvish to see 
things as they are. I’heir aim is to ex¬ 
hibit, in a ludicrous jioint of view, all 
persons and things. I'airness of judg¬ 
ment is, with them, out of the question. 
Their object is to produce efl’ect; and 
if a chorus of laughs be raised at the ex¬ 
pense even of unoffending friends and 
acquaintances, the tnuff/icrs-al are satis¬ 
fied ; and in proportion to the number 
of victims ofl’ered up on th*- altar of ridi¬ 
cule, is the enjoyment which they derive 
from their hours of social intercourse; 
and they return home believing them¬ 
selves, (and probably w'ith truth,) to have 
been the life of the company, and the 
amusement of all who have listened to 
them. 

J know no place in which satire and 
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ridicule can be so securely indulged, as 
in a large and attached family of bro¬ 
thers and sisters. There one is sure of 
finding many laughers-at; and I cannot 
imagine a more embarrassing situation, 
than that of a man, whose heart impels 
him to make proposals to one out of se¬ 
veral single sisters. The habit which 
they have, probably, acrpiired, of laugh¬ 
ing at all tlieir associates, intimate or 
occasional, is likely to be more than 
usually exerted on the candidate for the 
favour of one of them. 

For the tnic lover is the most awk- 
w'ard and embarrassed of men, as the 
poet says: 

“ The lo\er i' a titan afra'nl — 
ilas iieillicr grace, ner cas(‘, nor art, 
hanburiMhsM, coijitortle.'-s, (lisinajM, 
ife sinks, llio \iciiiii of his heart; 
lie feels his own doineril. most 
When he sliiinhJ most asjiirc to gain, 

.\inl is, at length, completely lost, 

Beeattse he dares not tell his pain.” 

When 1 have heard that any one is 
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paying his addresses to one sister, and 
exposed to the criticisms of the others, 
1 have pitied him sincerely, because 1 
have doubted of his success, having 
rarely known a suitor, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, accepted at once, if he has 
been accepted at all; not from an ami¬ 
able reluctance in the lady to leave her 
sisters, and in them to part with her, but 
because the poor admirer’s person, man¬ 
ners, and qualities, were the theme of 
that sort of laughing detraction, of all 
things most fatal to a lover's success \ 
and I have known more tliau one in¬ 
stance of a suitor’s dismissal, not be¬ 
cause he was unpleasing to the object of 
his attachment, but because he was not 
agreeable to the taste ol' her fastidious 
family. 

These satirical young jiersons were a 
complete specimen of laughers-at, and 1 
should have liked to expostulate with 
them thus: 

“ 'You know your sister’s lover to be 
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a gentleman, a man of excellent charac¬ 
ter, and good principles. How could 
you, then, because he was rendered 
awkward and embarrassed by the 
strength of his attachment, take plea¬ 
sure in mimicking him, and I'endering 
him ridiculous in your sister’s eyes, and 
running the risk of making him unhappy 
for years ? 

What was your motive? No other, 
probably, than the habitual desire of 
shewing your fancied wit, and powers 
of satire; and for this paltry, ungene¬ 
rous gratification, you have prevented 
your sister from forming a very desirable 
connection, and have clouded over, per¬ 
haps for life, the prospects of an amiable 
fellow-creature! Is this utter disregard 
of a man’s intrinsic qualities consistent 
with any views higher than those of this 
world ? Is it not an awful evidence of 
a worldly spirit, and wholly at variance 
with that respect for moral worth, and 
that Christian faith which you so often 
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profess? T should have w'ished also to 
alarm their selfishness, and have assured 
them, that their obvious tendency to sa¬ 
tirize and ridicule woidd, undoubtedly, 
keej) suitors to themselves at a respect¬ 
ful distance, and make thv ir vicinity 
avoided in time as much as that of the 
fabled upas tree. I could have told 
them, that I had reason to h<‘lieve young 
women, who have the re[mtation of be¬ 
ing satirical, are, generally, as securely 
guarded against matrimonial overtures, 
as if they were enclosed in the walls of 
a convent.” 

“ Why dost thou not try thy fortune 
with that interesting girl?” said 1 to a 
young friend, not long ago. 

“ Look at her exjiression !” was his 
reply, “ and listen to her words! Her 
eyes are brim full of satirical meanings, 
and her conversation is an apt comment 
on them.” 

Another friend of mine replied, when 
asked why he did not try to win the 
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affections of a beautiful girl of bis ac- 
(|uaiutance, “ she laiiglis too much.’’ 
“ Where is the harm of that?” said the 
inquirer; “ she is young, and laughter 
is natural to youth.” “ I'rue, and I 
like a harmless, innocent laugh, the 
laugh that is with, not al one’s associ¬ 
ates. But 1 have so often heard this 
girl laugh id others, that she has laughed 
away all my desire to win her for 
myself.” 

These are only two instances to prove 
that it is impoUlic, as well as uuamiable 
in our se.\, to indulge in a habit of 
laughino-(d; but I have known others, 
and 1 have reason to think, that a de¬ 
tracting tongue has often neutralized 
the powi r evi n of a beautiful face, over 
the heart of an ainiaide man. 

I wish 1 could conclude my descrip¬ 
tion of hmg/icrs-ut, l»y a specimen of 
lavgUiug-al; but I feel it to be impos¬ 
sible, as sound, looks, and gestures, can¬ 
not be given in writing, and laughers-at 
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must be seen to be known; but I be¬ 
lieve, that such an attempt, if possible, 
would be unnecessary ; as which of my 
readers has not seen, as well as myse’f, 
the observant eye, gradually more and 
more expressive of satirical meanings, 
and heard the suppressed or loud laugh, 
excited by the ridiculous description 
given by the practised laugher-at, of their 
absent acquaintances, and sometimes 
of their best friends. 

1 shall therefore dismiss my present 
subject, with an extract more to the 
purpose, than any thing I can write, 
and which satisfactorily accounts for 
the dislike which is generally felt to¬ 
wards professed kmghers-at. 

“ There is also,” says the admirable 
writer 1 quoted before, “ another fault 
of the tongue injurious to cur neigh¬ 
bour, and tirat is derision and mockery, 
and striving to render others as ridicu¬ 
lous and contemptible as we can.” 
“ There is such a general aversion in 
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human nature to contempt, that there is 
scarcely any thing more exasperating ; 
J will not deny, but the excess of that 
aversion may be levelled against pride; 
yet sarcasm and disdain never sprung 
from humility, and therefore are very 
incompetent correctors of the other; so 
that it may be said of that, as once it 
was of Diogenes, that he trampled on 
Plato’s pride, with greater of his own. 
Nor is this injury enhanced only by the 
resentment of the sufferer, but also by 
the way of inflicting it. We generally 
think those are the severest marks of 
infamy, which are the most indelible.” 
“ "^I'lie reproach of rage and fury seems 
to be writ in chalk or lead, w'hich a dis¬ 
passionate hearer easily wipes out, hit 
those of wii and ridicule, are like the gra- 
vers burner upon copper, or the corrodings 
of aquafortis, that engrave and indent 
the characters that they can never he de- 
facedf I therefore believe, in accord¬ 
ance with the writer of the foregoing 
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sentiments, that it is easier to forgive 
injuries inflicted on the reputation by 
the defamer, than the ridicule thrown 
upon the person and the manner, by 
the detraction of the laugker-at. 

Banterers come next in order, and 
truly they well deserve the name of de¬ 
tractors ; for though they may begin 
with good-humoured jokes, they com¬ 
monly end in bringing forward one par¬ 
ticular person in the company, as a but 
for their raillery. 

Dr. Johnson says, that to banter means 
“ to play upon, to rallyand banter he 
calls “ ridicule, raillery;” therefore, the 
banterer cannot, if he deserves his name, 
be contented to confine himself to harm¬ 
less pleasantry; and irony, that weapon 
which the sneerer, perhaps, only occa¬ 
sionally wields, is always used by the 
banterer in some shape or other. 

It is surprising to see on what a 
small capital of intellect, wit, and hu¬ 
mour, the banterer is able to trade for 
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notice and attention, and to obtain in 
society an ample supply of it. 

I have seen sense, learning?, virtue, 
and the modest dignity of female love¬ 
liness, overborne, alarmed, and silenced, 
by the assaults of the bantcrer. And 
why was this ? Because there is in us 
all a love of ridicule, which few are able 
to resist; rmd as jiart of the necessary 
stock in trade of a banterer is tlie power 
of exciting laughter, and as we are all 
ready to laugh, whether it be ill-na¬ 
turedly or good-naturedly, the banterer 
knows that when once he has excited 
the merriment of his auditors, his reign 
is secure, and he may be as despotically 
daring as he pleases, while the learned, 
the witty, and the wise also, know that 
It would be vain to oppose their gifts to 
those of the banterer, as his gold leaf 
goes farther than their gold ; that most 
persons had rather be amused than edi¬ 
fied, and that if they be unmercifully 
attacked themselves, they have, at least, 


I 
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the consolation of hearii:(g their asso¬ 
ciates assailed in their turn. 

And sometimes 1 have seen the ban¬ 
tered amply revenged! for the banter- 
er has been met in tlie field by a ban- 
terer more powerful than himself; till, 
defeated and overpowered after a long 
contention, he has been forced to sur¬ 
render, and resign his arms. Then woe 
to the banterer ! for all the bantered have 
had a blow at him fallen, before whom 
when erect they trembled ; and 1 have 
seen such vengeance taken of a prostrate 
banterer, as has made my pity greater 
even than my rejoicing, and urged me to 
bid retributive justice hold its heavy 
liand. Quizzers are, 1 think, of the family 
of banterers; but rjuizzers and quizzing 
are so vulgar and disagreeable, that I 
shall not attempt to give a description 
of them. 

The NicKNAMER is next on the re¬ 
cord. Nicknamers are prominent per¬ 
sons amongst detractors; but they are 
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more amusing than scorners and sneer- 
ers, and much less offensive. Some¬ 
times a nicknarner is so ingenious, and 
hits off so exactly the character of 
the person nicknamed, that it amounts 
to M'it. Still, nicknaming is a bad and 
vulgar habit, and usually proceeds from 
a lowering satirical inclination, and from 
a desire of being severe with but little 
trouble. 

Nicknameus generally look at men, 
women, and things, through a distorting 
medium; and though the nicknames 
themselves be not always offensive, the 
spirit of the person that gives them is, 
for it is deeply imbued with a love of 
detraction, usually accom[)anied by a 
tendency to malignity, which is easily 
aroused into positive defamation. 

1 shall now treat of that class of de¬ 
tractors which 1 have ventured to de¬ 
nominate STINGERS, or those who inflict 
on the mind such sudden wounds, as a 

i2 
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certain description of little fly, called 
the MIDGE, inflicts on the body. 

Stingers take a sly opportunity of 
wounding the self-love of others, parti¬ 
cularly, if those they assail have, in any 
way, been the means of mortifying their 
own. They have a peculiar pleasure 
where they feel jealousy for themselves, 
or those who belong to them, in inflict¬ 
ing, as it were, little pinches on the skin 
of one’s mind. 

If a poor girl be suspected of a secret 
and hopeless attachment, and has ever 
come unpleasantly across the stinger's 
path, the stinger will suddenly name 
the suspected object of her love, in or¬ 
der to seethe mantling blush betray the 
hidden wound ; while the conscious eye 
shrinks from the cruelly observant one 
fixed upon her. 

If asked how this can come under 
the head of detraction, I answer, that as 
a hopeless attachment is a lowering cir¬ 
cumstance in the life of any one, it is 
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from a spirit of detraction that the stin¬ 
ger loves to convict the conscionfi suf¬ 
ferer of the remaining weakness. In 
like manner, if a young man be sus- 
jiected by a stinger of having made un¬ 
successful proposals to a lady, her name 
will suddenly be brought forward in or¬ 
der to prove, by his confusion, the truth 
of the suspicion ; while the stinger en¬ 
joys his tell-tale embarrassment, if, as is 
usually the case, he has in some way or 
other been in general or particular com¬ 
petition with his tormentor; and the 
knowledge gained by these unexpected 
assaults on the feelings of these unfor- 
inuates, will be communicated in the 
next company which the slinger enters; 
in the hypocritical language of compas¬ 
sion for their disappointment and suf¬ 
ferings. 

The STiNGEE is fond of reminding 
those individuals whom vanity may lead 
to speak in high terms of any members 
of their family, of some painful, lowering, 
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depreciating circumstance, connected 
with them. 

“ How is your sister?" Siiid a stinger 
to a friend of mine. “ Quite well," was 
the reply; “ and though she has had 
ten children, she looks as handsome, 
young, and blooming as ever!” “ Bloom¬ 
ing as ever!" exclaimed the stinger; 
“ that is very remarkable ; for my poor 
daughter, who is much younger, has lost 
her colour entirely since she had a fa¬ 
mily. Pray, has your sister had any re¬ 
turn of that suspicious piiin in the side f 
Poor thing ! one could not help fearing 
for her after her youngest sister was 
taken away.” 

The poor brother felt the sting con¬ 
veyed by these words: his joy in his 
elder sister’s brilliant bloom was damped 
at once; he was reminded that his 
youngest had died of consumiition, and 
that therefore the colour of the survivor 
was, perhaps, only hectic beauty. And 
whence this ungenerous proceeding ? 
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The speaker’s (laughter had been in 
competition for beauty with the gentle¬ 
man’s sister, and had, moreover, made 
a superior marriage. 

Tlie mrar relation of a celebrated man 
was once in my presence, descanting in 
company willi too mucli warmth, per¬ 
haps, on his tah'uts and success in life; 
when a sthioer who happened to be pre¬ 
sent, said to liiin, in a voice of seeming 
kindness, “ l^ray does your relation 
squint as much as lie used to do, and 
speak as thickly as he once did?” It 
was a palpable hit, and the eulogist felt 
his jiride in his gifted relative brought 
down, as the slinper intended that it 
should be; and 1 saw that the stinger 
enjoyed his mortiiication ; but he reco¬ 
vered himself and said, that now lie was 
reminded of what he had had pleasure in 
forgetting ; he believed his relation had 
still some slight remains of the defects 
in question. But why was this detract¬ 
ing speech made? The stinger had 
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SONS; and the person in question had 
outstripped them in tlie race of life, 
which they began together. 

Advantageous marriages are snares 
to STINGERS, and never fail to call their 
venom forth, especially if they have 
daughters in competition with the mar¬ 
rying parties ; for parents are more jea¬ 
lous commonly for their cliildren, than 
their children for themselves. 

Two marriages were discussed one 
evening when' I was visiting, and the 
relations and friends of the parties were 
rejoicing in their happy prospects ; but, 
there was a stinger in company, and 
to the relations of one of the contracting- 
parties the sliuger said, certainly, the 
gentleman in question has distiuguished 
abilities, and his character and situation 
in life are unexceptionable; but, was it 
ever ascertained what his father's last 
illness was, and by what means his poor 
mother died so suddenly It was a mys¬ 
terious business, but poor things ! I hope 
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all that was said was not Irne." The re¬ 
lations of the lady changed colour, 
evaded a reply, and their smiling brow 
was overcast. But why was this wound 
inflicted ? The stinger had daughters in 
competition with the fair girl who was 
going to marry nhat is called well. 

The STINGER asked one of the other 
rejoicers ovit the approaching marriage 
of their relative with a Peer, whether 
Lord-gamed, and frequented New¬ 

market, as much as he used to do ? 

The person addressed was surprised, 
as he had never heard that such were 
Lord-’s habits, and was much ele¬ 

vated at the idea of his j'oung cousin's 
marrying a nobleman, and his pleasure 
was overcast, till he recollected, that 
the report had probably originated, and 
the communication had certainly been 
made, through the spirit of envy. But 
why was this pain inflicted? The 
young Peeress would in future take 
precedence of the stinger, and her own 

i3 
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daughters, who thus revenged himself 
for the anticipated mortification. 

There are many stingeks in the 
world, many who delight to give sly 
pinches to our self-love, by implied de¬ 
traction from our own pretensions, or 
those of the objects whom we admire ; 
but, wherever this ungenerous feeling 
exists, and is indulged, it arises from 
general or particular competition. 

The ScouNJ.K is next to be discussed. 

Under the general name of scoruers 1 
include the supercilious and the fasti¬ 
dious. 

Ur. .lohnson defines the scoruer to be 
“ a coutemuer, despiser, scoffer, ridi- 
culer;” and who that has ever observed 
the sneer of the supercilious, or listened 
to the critical oitjections of the fastidi¬ 
ous, but must own, that these are of the 
family of scorn, and amongst the most 
ready combatants in the field of detrac¬ 
tion? 

Scorners are almost the most disa- 
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greeable persons whom one meets in so¬ 
ciety. One is reconciled to the expec¬ 
tation of being criticised when one’s 
back is turned ; but scorners cannot be 
satisfied without inflicting their sting 
Avhen one is present, and 

“The hint inalcvolont, the look ol>lii)Ue, 

The ohv ions satire, tlie implied dislike, 
d'he sneer e(|nivoeal, the harsh reply, 

And ail the ernel lanj^na^'e of the eye ; 

The tanntinir word, whose meaning kills,” * 

are some of the w’eapons with which 
they try to lower even the modest pre¬ 
tensions of others, and establish, though 
on a sandy foundation, their own supe¬ 
riority. 

Scorn is a more common thing than I 
once imagined it to be; for I find, on 
closer inspection, that most individuals 
feel or express it for some persons or 
some things. 

The purse-proud often shew disdain 
of the poverty which they relieve. Uni- 


Poem on Sensibility, by Hannah More. 
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versity scholars betray infinite contempt 
for the learning of those who have not 
had a college education. Mathemati¬ 
cians can scarcely keep their contumely 
within bounds, when they argue With 
persons, whose reasoning powers have 
not been exercised like theirs. But 
llioiougli-bicd scorners seem to have no 
real respect for any abilities but their 
own. 1 say seem, for 1 suspect that it is 
a consciousness in their heart, that the 
talents which they depreciate are esti¬ 
mable, and the certainty that they are 
esteemed by others, which, by exciting 
their secret envy, provokes their open 
scorn, especially if the object of general 
praise come into any near collision with 
them, in public or private life. There¬ 
fore, the avowed contempt of scorners 
is often an involuntary tribute to the me¬ 
rit of its object. 

Some persons carry their scorn to 
such a diseased excess, that if they have 
been betraj'ed into praising any thing 
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before the judgment of others concern¬ 
ing it is known, they loudly retract their 
favourable opinion, if they find that the 
subject of their eulogy is the theme of 
universal praise, and exhibit the same 
sort of contempt for the judgment of the 
many, felt by Phocion, who, when his 
opinion in a public debate was received 
with universal applause, turned to his 
friends and said, “ Have I inadvert¬ 
ently let slip something wrong?” 

Are the works of modern painters exhi¬ 
bited to scorners, they eagerly assure the 
«‘xhibiter that they never look at any pic¬ 
tures but those by (j/rfjMosfers; and should 
the generous and candid encourager of 
modern art venture to say, that if all 
persons had the same exclusive taste, 
artists of the present day must starve; 
and therefore, if he did not really admire 
their works, he should buy them, because 
modem artists must live ,—I doubt not, 
but as the French wit of former days 
replied to a poor applicant who said 
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to him, “ II faut qiie je vive,”* the scorner 
would superciliously answer, “ Je n’en 
vois pas la necessite.” !' 

If a book by a modern author is the 
theme of conversation, the male or fe¬ 
male scorner will reply, (for their are 
scoriiers of both sexes,) “ lieally I tried 
to read it, but it was so dull I could not 
get on;” especially if the work be by a 
friend, or associate, or if asked whether 
they have read what a particular ac¬ 
quaintance has lately «ritten, the an¬ 
swer is, “ Oh, no ! I know him (or her) 
too well to read his (or her) |)roductions. 
Life is too short for me to read all the 
books from which I can rcdsounbltf ex¬ 
pect to learn something.” In vain might 
they be told, that they undervalued the 
talents of the author, and that it was un- 
candid and invidious to condemn any¬ 
thing unread. Scorners wish not to re- 


^ I must live. 

t I <lo not sec the necessity of your living. 
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tract a depreciating opinion, they have 
a satisfaction in uttering it, they fancy 
fastidiousness a proof of superior taste, 
and pique themselves on not even look¬ 
ing into pages, which their companions 
have a generous pleasure in commending. 

Is the speech of any celebrated orator 
of the day loudly commended in the 
presence of a scoruer, and his assent to 
the universal plaudit required, the reply 
is, “ Why, really, I have heard much 
better even in these days of false taste 
and shewy ignorance, and 1 have read 
what the finest modern orator could not 
only never equal, but, probably, not 
understand;' and if any one replies, “ I 
cannot answer for others, but I never 
heard or read any thing to be compared 
to the speech in questionthe scorner 
answers with the shortened lip and 
drawling tone of exquisite disdain, “ I 
presume you do not read Demosthenes^ 

Gainsborough, the painter, is reported 
to have said of William Pitt, “ That 
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man has a nose turned up at all the 
worldbut though his nose might be 
peculiarly calculated to express dis¬ 
dain, I have seen its expression equally 
strong, where that feature has been strait 
or hooked; but, to use a strong meta¬ 
phor, the nose of the mind of the scorn- 
er is turned uj) against almost all things 
and persons; conseipiently, scorners 
deprive themselves of one of the sweet¬ 
est enjoyments of a benevolent mind, 
that of feeling and expressing admira¬ 
tion. But alas! 1 fear, that though the 
few may feel a generous eagerness to 
admire and jiraise, the many are equally 
eager, and more truly gratified, to disco¬ 
ver faults and to express contempt, as 
exhibited in the following fable. 
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CARDINAL WOLSLYS MI LK.* 

Wlicn llic Sth Henry rule o’er Hnal.ind held. 

And W'olsevN heart witli liij^h ainhitioii sucll’d, 

Leo the 10th, then I’ojie, a ctinninif man. 

To expedite, ’t lb. sahl, aoine papal plan, 
vSoine leaffue, I think, he nanled dune or undone,) 
(.'ardinal (,'anipe^wio aent lioiii Rome to Hondon, 
(With our wise Cardinal W<dae\’a h’dvf, I ween ; 
I'or he, of all 'hat e.re were seen, 

Itodi hoiiae of Johnny Croat, to straits l alled Dardinelles, 
Was tlie most great and powerful of Cardinals.) 

Rut ridi was R ohey, and Campeggio poor ; 

Too poor to make a .ahow 
Fit for hia l•(utl^, I trow'; 

Therefore, well knowine' to euatire respect. 

How needful pomp and slate were for efl’cct, 

Wolsey desired, that hy hia grooms or guards, 
Twehe of his mules shoidd saddled he directly. 

And dress’d and bridled, as for him, correctly; 

Cut, uot to follow him ; no—his intent 

Wa.s that these mules should he sent ofl' to Kent. 

Then, as to give large gifts he ne’er was loth. 

Our Cardinal, of the finest scarlet cloth. 


• For the anecdote on which this fable is founded, sec 
Halt’s interc.sting Life of Wolsev. 
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Sent for Cuinpesrgio’s use sonic hundred yards. 
AATiilc thus the Cardinal made tliis ijrand he(»'inniui!;, 
Sli.s prooius hi hi.- iiiulen’ car.- were dhiiiiiijr, 

“ Get up! ye lonjf ear’d animals, anil trot ' 
Whether yon will or not; 

You mu-t not lie here idle. 

But take the hit and hridle; 

.Vnd thouijjli you nerc hard-work’d all je.-terda\. 
You luu.st go out again. Uj), tiji, I .sa\ ! 

.\ud ere three day.- are oier. 

Be with some great outlandish priest at Dover.” 

“ Was eier cruelty like this, dear brother'” 
fOiie of the mules e.xelaiin’d unto another,; 

“ But just return’d from a long journey mii.-t 1 
Go out again.' No' if 1 do—” ‘‘ hu-h, Cnisti," 
The other said . “ ivc mu.-t obey our lord ” 

“ Not I, indeed, for must’s an odiou- word, 

And suits not, slaiish sir, the ear of mule , 

For obstinate a- a mule, you know. 

Is an <dd jiroverb, so 1 iiill not go. 

Will not Milmiit to uranny and rule; 

.And rather than this tyrant priest obey,” 

This mule, called Crusty, cried, “ /’// run nuuty " 

So said, so done ; but he again was caught. 

And by most heavy -trijics obedience taught ; 
But in his brother’s ear he said, 

“ Mark me ! I ’ll not forget this beating, neighbour' 
Nor the eitminands unreasonable. 

Which make me iptit the stable; 

As soon as I am warm in bed. 
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An<] only just comi! bac k from otlier labour. 

My task-masU'is shall rue 
Thc! deed whieh 1 will do. 

Ami, (;oul(‘ ejui coute, though noev my rage I smother, 
I ’ll be reveng’d for this some way or other ! ” 

Then, mildly to the bit .submitting, 
f’rusty did all wa-. thought befitting'; 

And ere (.iampeggio and hi' suite were over, 

I'he mules and scarlet cloth arrit’d at Dover; 

Thc clotii o’er all the mules was to be spread 
In flowing draperies of gorgeous red . 

And o’er the trunks and eidfers. 

Which, in defiance of all scoflers. 

The people, credulous elves ! 

As they beheld them stra|ip’d ujum each mule. 
Thought of inilulgencies neie full, 

.\nd pardons, too, for their poor, sinfed selves ; 
Rut, (quite another thing,) 

Of costly presents for their sovereigoi king. 

(ilad was the Oardiiial the mtiles to see. 

And the fine scarlet cloth, and glad tvas he 
To find, as will be readily believ’d, 

Thc RngUsh folks could be so soon deceiv’d. 

As to imagine trunks which nothing held. 

At all worth two-pence, were with treasures swcll’d; 
And his delight was far beyond expression. 

When on, at last, he wont in grand procession; 
Because they moc’d in such slow time along. 

He well could hear the praises of thc throng ; 
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For a foot’s pace tlie mules were forc’d to go. 

To seem as if tlicir hurthens made them slow; 
liut he, the rchel mule, who knew the truth, 
driisly, I mean, a most revengeful youth, 
lie was resolv’d that truth should soon he know i. 
Howe’er—the se(iucl 1 shall tell anon. 


Meanwhile, as on they went, what veneration 
The sight call’d forth ! and some hv kneading, 
.\nd crossing of themselves, deehir’d their feeling , 
Others, hy shouts of admiration , 

Lo! at lllaekheath, noldes and gentlemen. 

And predates too, a siilendid scene 1 
Oaine in procession all 
To meet the Oardinal; 

And in the Borough all tin; tdergy came, 

Their love and reverence to proclaim ! 

The livery of Bondon lined the street— 

A livery thv;i with linjultij rejilete. 

With heads so std'l, and hearts so malleahle. 

They thought Pope, King-, and Cardinal, infalhhle' 
The aldermen tind great lord mayor, 

'J’hey too in eitie pomp were there. 

And did the Canlitial homage ; then, before 
His mule the fam’d 8ir Thomas More; 

The learn’d, the witty, 

Wcll-pleas’d to please the city. 

As he the learned languages was pat in. 

Spoke a fine speech of welcome all in latin ! 

In short, where’er the pleased Campeggio rode. 
E’en thousands hail’d him as an earthly god ; 
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But, “ pride must liave a fall,” bctliouglit himself, 
I'rusty, that runaway and beaten elf. 

And as I hinted heretofore. 

He, knowing nhat the coflera rcdlhj bore, 

ReaohM to e.vpose the poor and priestly trick ; 

And just as the proee-sion reach’d (Iheapside. 

In all the swelling cliinaN of its jiride. 

Crust V Ix gaii alarmingly to kick. 

Then, what di.sordcr in the line wa.a seen; 

The inn'e, with all the force of vengeful spleen. 
Threw oil' his rider, and the trunks he bore; 

.\nd bis exainiile many more 

t)f his companions <pnckl\ bdlowed, 

'i'ill on the ground acre roll’d 
The chests, that seem’d uitb ]ianlons stor’d, and gold; 
■\nd while the. crowd now hoo'eil, .scream’d, and hollow'll, 
Coli'ers and trunks Hew open iu the fall 
Discovering to the eyi's of all, 

Iu.ste.id of treasure-be.iring baas, 

■\ mean di'plax of beccarx, scraps, and rag.s , 

.\nd bolding up to jnsi derision. 

Those jxroofs of priesflx craft and imposition. 

I (h 1 it xvas joy e’en to the shouting crowd 
They, xvho in cheers and uloration 
Had been beyond a doubt most loud, 

Woic .still, 1 fear, more ready to abuse 
Than to admire. Such is the English nation ; 

Naxi, every other too I xveeu : 

Fur, xvheresoever social man is seen, 

(.V truth there’s no disputing,) 

The crowd would rather chuse 
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To folloiv 0 ,’en their greatest men with hooting. 
Than with applauses : this is human nature; 

And poor Cam])eggio, disappointed creature, 

Was hv a moll of women, men, hoys, misses, 
Follou’d with liootings, stones, and hisses, 

Till, line and order gone, he, helter sheltei. 

Was glad to go 
A grand gidlop, 

And in the ])alaee find a welcome shelter. 

Pleas’d nas the tengcfiil mule. 

And he who was no fool, 

t.tbserr’d, “ 1 thought their cheers ;md praises loud , 
But when, while they applauded, 

I kick’d the first deception to the ground ” 

And thence the admirers fimnd 
The hollowness of uhat they lauded. 

The hootings then that rent the air, 

And eke the hisses, far, far louder were, 

And seem’d to come from them with more good will, 
“ Hcnee, I infer,” said (irusty to hi.- hrother. 

That though men often love to praise each other. 

In finding fault they’ve more enjoyment still.” 

The SNEEKER is next to be treated of. 
The SNEERER is of the same family as 
the scorner, but the scorner disgusts 
by a sense of his own worth, the sneerer 
by an evident conviction of the defects 
of others. 
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The true sneeeek sneers at every 
body and every tliiii^, even the weather 
he speaks of with sneering bitterness, 
as thus: “ 1 suppose some people call 
this spring, but I call it ivinter.^' He 
then takes the opportunity of adding, 
■“ yet 1 met my old friend G. just now 
without a great coat, afh eting to be 
young.” “ So your old friend T.” says 
one of his accpiaintances, “is made a ba¬ 
ronet.” “ How proper! ” he replies, “he 
should bear the bloody hand, as his 
grandfather was a butcher.” 

“ I hoar,”saysanother, “that our friend 
C. is going to travel.” “ Who pays his 
('xjieiises?” replies the sneerer. “ Him¬ 
self.” “ Indeed ! if he waited a year or 
two longer, 1 dare say he would bo 
sent abroad at the expense of the go¬ 
vernment, and for life.” 

“ I 6nd,” says some one to a female 
sneerer, (for there are such,) “ that Miss 
M. is going to publish a book.” “ Very 
likely,” returns the sneerer, “ for I see she 
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has no time to comb her hair or mend her 
stockings.” “ I met William R. and his 
wife just now in such high spirits !” ob¬ 
serves another friend. “ I conclude it 
was after dinner then,” replies the 
sneerer. It is thus true sneerers talk, 
not like scorners, insinuating their own 
superiority, but taking a mean plea¬ 
sure in depreciating whoever and 
whatever may be named in their pre¬ 
sence. Irony is a weapon which sneer¬ 
ers are very skilful in using, and it is 
difficult to know how to conduct one’s 
self with propriety, when one is con¬ 
scious of being attacked by it. It is 
more dignified not to betray one's con¬ 
sciousness, that the compliments ad¬ 
dressed to us are ironical, but then it is 
very mischievous to the treacherous ut-, 
terers of them, as it encourages them to 
continue the unworthy practice, where¬ 
as immediate detection might frighten 
them into amendment. 

But then the exposure must be made 
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with great gentleness and self command, 
else, avowed or secret hostility is the 
consequence; and there are few per¬ 
sons who, smarting under the conscious¬ 
ness of intended injury, can coolly re¬ 
prove and mildly expostulate. There¬ 
fore, silence is safest on such occasions, 
and one must let the flattering traitor 
suppose one’s vanity is so gross, as not 
to discover the lurking sarcasm and the 
insidious sneer. 

1 must add, that ironical praise ap¬ 
pears to me to proceed from a spirit 
more deserving than almost any other 
of the name of diabolical. 

In the first place, if the speakers ex¬ 
pect to have their praise received as sin¬ 
cere, it is a cruel snare to the vanity of 
the persons addressed, while it exposes 
them to the derision of the restofthe com¬ 
pany. In the second place, if the object 
of the flattery sees and feels the intended 
ridicule, a pang is wantonly inflicted on 
the heart of a fellow-creature, which no 
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human being is warranted to inflict on 
another— 

“ For, let the nnsjentlc spirit Icaru, from hence, 

A small unkindness is Vi great offence." 

Before 1 proceed to the next class of 
detractors, I beg leave to make a few 
remarks on some, who seem to have a 
family likeness to scorners and sneerers, 
by the frequent use of this phrase, “ Oh! 
for my part, I like nothing but what is 
first-rater 

1 never hear this expression without 
wondering, not only at the arrogant as¬ 
sumption of superior taste in the person 
speaking, but at their courage also in 
making such a conceited avowal; and 
when, for my own satisfaction, 1 have 
analyzed the talents of the parties, I 
have found these despisers of mediocrity 
were not much above mediocrity them¬ 
selves ; no wonder, for real talent is 
commonly indulgent. 

But the declaration has excited my 
pity ; for, as enjoyment is to be derived 
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from every gradation of talent in art, 
as well as in the beauties of nature, these 
exclusive admirers of first-rates lose a 
considerable degree of innocent plea¬ 
sure, by their superior refinement; and 
happy, on the contrary, are those, who 
have an humbler taste. 

First-rate conversation is said, and 
with truth, to be met with chiefly in the 
circles of the metropolis, because there 
is the greatest assemblage of conversa¬ 
tionalists of distinguished abilities. What 
objects of pity, then, must the intel¬ 
lectual residents of a country town be, 
if they could endure no conversation 
that was not first-rate ? 

The exertions of provincial artists 
would be paralyzed, and the advantages 
of their annual exhibition annihilated, 
if their fellow citizens should ever give 
in to the pretension of not liking any 
thing but what is called first-rate. 

And how much innocent enjoyment 
would be lost to parents and their chil- 
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dren also, if, when the former are wish¬ 
ing and intending to exhibit their per¬ 
formances in art, the persons addressed 
should observe with a supercilious ex¬ 
pression of countenance, “ For my part 
1 never look at any paintings, or draw¬ 
ings, but what are first-rate.” 

But is this fastidiousness a proof of 
the superior refinement of taste to which 
it seems to lay claim ? I think not. 

Who could believe those persons to 
be real admirers of the simple melody 
of the woods, that should declare their 
contempt of all singing, but that of the 
nightingale ? The lover of the sweet 
song of birds loves it in all its varieties, 
and thinks it beautiful in all. 

And who could give those critics cre¬ 
dit for a real love of painting, who 
should declare that they could look at 
no portraits at the exhibition but those 
of the president and the academicians, 
because they could not eudure any 
pictures, but what they had reason to 
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conclude were first-rates ? since those 
who have a true feeling of art, and pos¬ 
sess a discriminating eye, can find beau¬ 
ties even amongst works by less distin¬ 
guished exhibitors. 

And do they really love poetry who 
can only read what they consider as 
first-rate? No, the true lover of it can 
delight occasionally in a simple ballad, 
as much as a fine epic, and can enjoy 
every gradation of verse between those 
two extremes. 

An aptitude to be pleased is one of the 
sweetest sources of sublunary enjoy¬ 
ment ; and parents and preceptors would 
do wisely, 1 think, to cultivate in their 
children and pupils indulgent rather 
than fastidious views not only of men 
but of things, if it w^ere merely as a 
means of increasing their pleasurable 
feelings, and consequently their hap¬ 
piness. 

I beg leave to conclude these obser¬ 
vations with the following anecdote on 
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the subject of first-rates. “ I have 
quite an aversion,” said a gentleman one 
day to a friend of mine, “to every thing 
not first-rate, especially in poetry, and 
never read any thing tliat has not a vi'ell 
known name attached to it.” “ 1 am 
sorry to hear it,” replied my friend, taking 
a manuscript out of her pocket; “as 
1 have some verses here by an anony¬ 
mous author, which appear to me to 
have great merit, perha[)s you will 
oblige me by casting your eye over 
them.” 

He complied, hut soon returned them 
saying, “ Excuse me! there is not me¬ 
rit here sufficient to induce me to break 
through my rule. There is nothing 
first-rnte here.” 

“ Well,” replied the other, “ I can 
only say, that though I found these lines 
in an obscure magazine, and nameless, 
I maintain, that the best poets of the 
day might be glad to ow’n them!” and 
the critic and the eulogist parted with. 
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no doubt, a decreased respect for each 
other’s taste and critical acumen. 

The verses in question, were those 
anonymous lines on Sir John Moore's 
funeral, which Lord Byron was not 
sorry to have considered to be his; 
written, as has since been proved, by 
Charles Wolfe, an Irish clergyman; 
lines which forced their way out of ob¬ 
scurity into fame by their own power 
and beauty ; and which, now tliat they 
have received the meed of universal 
praise, are no doubt read by the critic 
above-mentioned, and admitted to be 
firsl-ratc. 

Alas ! that a wreath of laurel so brig ht 
and beautiful never bloomed around the 
brows of him who earned it, and can 
only ornament his tomb. 

But the consciousness of his pious 
worth, is a far more precious memorial 
of him to his surviving friends; and as 
his character as a Christian gives them 
assurance of his being removed into a 
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state of enduring felicity, they may find 
a sweet consolation in twining the palm 
with his laurels, and rejoice that he is 
where, instead of the fleeting voice of 
earthly fame, he is hearing and joining 
in the choral hymns of the redeemed 
and the blest. 

When 1 had written thus far concern¬ 
ing first-rates, I walked out; but as my 
mind was full of my subject, I continued 
to muse on it, till I reached the place of 
my destination, a neighbouring nursery 
ground. 

After choosing some plants, I asked 
the nursery-man if he could procure for 
me some roots of the “ Forget me not.” 
He said he did not know such a flower. 
“It is but a field flower,” I replied; 
describing it and its beauties with 
great minuteness. 

While I stood awaiting an answer, and 
the person addressed was rubbing his 
forehead, and trying to recollect the 
ftower, I worked myself up into the ex- 
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pectation of hearing him answer, “ Ex¬ 
cuse me, madam, I cannot assist you. 
This is only a field flower, you say, 
and 1 deal in nothing but Jirst-rates, 
such as the Camellia Japonica, and 
Daphne Odora;” but my unpretending 
companion simply replied, “ I am sorry 
to say, that as 1 do not know the plant 
1 cannot procure it.” 

Now to apply this trifling anecdote to 
my purpose; by being wholly devoted to 
the care of first-rate plants, my nursery¬ 
man was ignorant even of the existence 
of one of the most beautiful little flow¬ 
ers in the creation; and I doubt not 
but, on the same principle, professed 
critics may, if they choose to acquaint 
themselves with first-rates only, remain 
ignorant of many works both in painting 
and poetry, and other branches of art, 
which are capable of affording them no 
inconsiderable delight. There are Jield 
flowers on the Parnassian Mount, as 
well as those of a more lofty description; 
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and the real lovers of the simple beau¬ 
ties of nature will stoop to admire and 
gather them, even in the presence of 
prouder productions of the soil. 

Often have 1 gathered and demanded 
admiration for the “Forget me not” 
from those who were admiring the flow¬ 
ers of (he garden; and I feel inclined to 
make a similar appeal to the fastidious 
and high-minded, who profess to disdain 
every thing not Jirst-7'ate, in behalf of 
those humbler works, in all branches of 
the arts which may be called their field 
fiowcrs. The blue stars of the scorpion 
grass are as finely formed as the large 
compact flower of the Camellia Japon- 
ica—yet, to be consistent, the lover of 
first-rates only shouhl turn away from 
the simple “ Forget me not,” and only 
desire to gaze on the cultivated rose of 
Japan. Circumstances, interesting to 
myself alone, have made this little flower 
particularly dear to me; 1 have there¬ 
fore chosen it to illustrate the foregoing 
position. 
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But ithas for me a charm, independent 
of its blue and starry beauty. “ Forget 
me not,” the name it bears in Germany, 
makes it a fit flower to deck a burial 
ground, and 1 intend that it shall bloom 
on the grave of the being whom 1 loved 
best,and I am desirous that it should also 
bloom upon my grave beside him.* 

1 have endeavoured to prove, in this 
long division of my subject, that gossips, 
though not the worst of detractors, must 
be the most incorrigible, because by let¬ 
ting down their minds, by idle habits, 
they are become incapable of improve¬ 
ment. 


• The Botanical name of this oft mistaken flower, the 
real “ Forget me not,” is twofold. The large sort is the 
Myosotis Palustur; the larger is IMyorotis Arven-is, 
or mouse-eared Scorpion Grass; the one grows in marshes, 
the other in fields. It has five bright sky blue petals, 
with a bright yellow middle ; some of the buds are of a 
pink hue. The larger sort of this plant, flowers and 
grows in such great abundance on the banks of the Wye 
and the Thames, that it forms masses of blue; and were 
it capable of growing in the soil of a garden, it would be 
one of its most beautiful ornaments. 
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That TALKERS-ovER are the most nu¬ 
merous of detractors, because in them 
are included one’s own and every body’s 
acquaintance. 

That LAUGHERS-AT are nearly related 
to those that “sit in the seat of the 
scornful.” 

That the eye of the laugher-at seems 
always full of satirical laughter, which is 
not always kept in till its object is out of 
hearing. 

That where there aremany brothers and 
sisters in a family, a habit of laughing at 
others is often only too easily acquired. 

That habitual satirical laughter in 
woman is likely to interfere with her 
prospects in life. 

That QuizzERS may be of the family of 
banterers, but that quizzing itself is so 
vulgar and disagreeable, that I shall not 
j^ive a definition of it. 

That BANTERERS begin with good- 
humoured jokes, but end commonly with 
making a but of some one in company ; 
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and then their raillery becomes offensive. 

That the banterer is sometimes met 
by another banterer, and conquered, and 
then woe to the banterer; as the banter¬ 
ed, who had been the victim of the first 
banterer, have no mercy on him. 

That NiCKNAMERS are prominent de¬ 
tractors, but more amusing and less 
offensive than some others. But that 
nicknaming is a vulgar habit, and pro¬ 
ceeds from a satirical spirit. 

That by stingers 1 mean, those who 
inflict as sudden stings on the mind and 
feelings, as a little fly called a midge, 
inflicts on the body, especially if the 
objects of their attack have mortified 
their self-love, by having been in suc¬ 
cessful competition with themselves, or 
any of their connections. 

That SCORN ERS are necessarily and al¬ 
ways detractors. That they have no 
respect for any abilities but their own. 
That in secret, however, they probably 
are envious of the successful talents 
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which they seem to despise. That 
scorners are, from their appearance of 
ineffable conceit, the most ungraceful 
and offensive of detractors. 

That the sneerer does not disgust like 
the scorner, by a sense of his own worth, 
but by an expressed conviction of the 
defects of others. That he has an habi¬ 
tual pleasure in detracting. That irony 
is a favourite weapon of the sneerer, and 
that ironical praise is one of the most 
difficult things to bear as one ought. 

That for any one to say, “ I can only 
bear what is first-rate,” looks like ex¬ 
cessive conceit and arrogant pretensions; 
and that for one’s own sake and com¬ 
fort, as well as that of others, we ought 
to cultivate a capability of being pleased 
with what is not first-rate. 

And 1 conclude with an anecdote re¬ 
lative to myself, to illustrate the latter 
position. 
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CHAP. X. 


ON I’UACI'ICAL lUri'RACl'lON. 


I AM now come to the class of practi¬ 
cal DETRACTORS, and 1 shall give them 
a chapter to themselves. 

1 shall begin with the eye-inflicters. 

I originally stated, that detraction is 
of two kinds, and that there are dectract- 
ing looks and actions, as well as words. 

To these detractors by looks, 1 give 
the name of eye-inflicters. 

This noun 1 have derived from a verb 
invented, I believe, by Dr. Parr. 

1 have often heard Dr. Parr say, “ I 
injiicled my eye on such a one! ” mean¬ 
ing, that having happened to meet a pub¬ 
lic character who had, in his opinion. 
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forfeited his political integrity, he had 
fixed his powerful eye upon him, as if 
he would look him through, in order 
to make his conscience tremble at the 
piercing glance of an honourable and con¬ 
sistent man; and, in humble imitation 
of this learned example, 1 have ventured 
to make the word eye-injlicter. But dif¬ 
ferent from the virtuous indignation ex¬ 
pressed by Dr. Parr’s powerful eye, is 
the mean warfare waged against the 
feelings by the eye-in flicter. The 
glance of the eye-inflicter, in my sense 
of the term, wanders with a keen, mi¬ 
nutely-searching glance over the whole 
person and dress, as if in order to dis¬ 
cover faults and negligences; and it 
sometimes settles on us with a cold, 
cruel expression, which is deeply felt, 
but cannot be described. 

The eye-inflicter, then, usually seeks 
the kindred glance of another of the spe¬ 
cies, in a near relative or intimate com¬ 
panion; and they convey the look of 
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ridicule backvvards and forwards, from 
one eye to the other, till, against the 
unfortunate object of their tongueless 
but evident satire, an external warfare 
is carried on by a sort of battledore and 
shuttlecock process from glance to 
glance, while the helpless victim feels 
certain of being laughed at, though 
nought but kind words may proceed 
from the eye-inflicter’s lips. 

Can any one deny, who reads this 
description, that they have not, at some 
period of their lives, undergone the tor¬ 
ture of this eye-infliction ? There is 
another species of practical detraction, 
connected with eye-infliction, which 1 
have before alluded to; namely, that of 
shrugs, winks, and other actions of the 
kind. 

It is in the power of any person, by 
winks of the eye, by shrugs of the shoul¬ 
ders, by shakes, and nods of the head, 
and the occasional judicious elevation 
of the hands, to stamp any narrator of a 
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story, ill any company, with the brand 
of falsehood. Incredulity staring from 
the lifted eye, sneering from tlie short¬ 
ened upper lip, and speaking, as it were, 
from the nodding head and the shrug¬ 
ging shoulders! And what is this but 
detraction ? which, though acted and 
not uttered, is sufficient for the purpose 
intended, that of dejireciating and injur¬ 
ing its, perliaps, unconscious and inno¬ 
cent object. With the following appro¬ 
priate lines from Childe Harold 1 shall 
conclude my subject. 

From mi^lity to ])ptty jicrtidy, 

IJaie I not m'ch n liat Jiuinan tllill!;^ could do ? 

Froiii the loud roar of foaniinij <’aliinui\, 

To the Miiall wliitipor of the n't ]>allry few, 

And Mihtler venom of tlic rcidilc crow. 

The Janus glanci' of ichase significnnl eya, 

Lfurning tu In- u-ith silciwc, would icc/H (rue. 

And tritkout nttcrann-, save the shrug nr sigh. 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 

Mimicks, on whom I must now com¬ 
ment, combine both species of detraction 
—the uttered as well as the acted, and 
can, therefore, boast a double power to 
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lower their fellow-creatures, and make 
them subservient to their will and plea¬ 
sure, whether they will or no. 

Accomplished mimicks possess a pri¬ 
vilege like that of the magicians of old, 
and can not only raise up before our 
eyes the face, actions, and manner, of 
the absent and the dead, but can bring 
the s<iund of their voices to our ears. 
Sometimes, the delusion of mimicking 
is perfect; I mean, it is so free from 
exaggeration and caricature, that even 
the mimicked would scarcely have been 
oflcnded, had tliey been hearers or wit¬ 
nesses of it. But this, indeed, is mi- 
inickry on its good behaviour, and in its 
holiday garb; on common occasions, 
and in its working- dress, caricature and 
exaggeration are its meat and drink, the 
spirit of detraction is its soul, and its 
object, mischievous ridicule. 

A talent for mimickry is a very dan¬ 
gerous snare; and to possess and not 
to use it is one of the most enviable tri- 
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umphs of good principle. There is 
scarcely any talent whose exertion gives 
so much pleasure. It not only gratifies 
the vanity of the raimick, but gratifies 
that of the hearers; for a good piece of 
mimickry is a sort of conundrum or cha¬ 
rade, it is a something to exercise one’s 
ingenuity in guessing, and happy those 
who can first exclaim, “ Oh! how like! 
I never saw such a likeness! ” 

And how difficult it is, when we are 
in company with professed mimics, to 
abstain from tempting them to do what 
one considers to be wrong, by asking 
them to give a specimen of their powers. 
Departed public characters may be con¬ 
sidered as fair subjects for this power 
to be exercised upon ; and were the mi- 
mick to stop there, it might be narrow 
and absurd to disapprove the exhibition. 
But the permitted use of a thing often 
leads to its abuse; the mimick would be 
tempted to go on, and exhibit the living 
as well as the dead ; private persons 
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would succeed, in the mimick’s magic 
lantern, to public characters; the audi¬ 
ence, too much amused to reprove, 
would encourage by their laughter and 
their praise to further daring, till ac¬ 
quaintances, friends, and probably, rela¬ 
tions, would be made to join in this new 
dance of death;'’’ for such exhibitions 
may well be said to consist of the 
wounded and the maimed; and the 
sweet confidences, the holy trusts of 
private and domestic life, are broken up 
and destroyed, for what must appear to 
the hearers and spectators, on reflection, 
a heartless and an ungenerous enjoy¬ 
ment. 

1 have said on reflection, for there is 
such a chann about perfect imitations 
of this nature, it is only when the exhibi¬ 
tion is over, that we can be alive to the 
real meanness of the display, and to the 
self-blame to which it ought to lead. 

It is mean, because it is treacherous; 
and it is treacherous, because such dis- 
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plays can only take place in the ab¬ 
sence and without tlie knowledge of the 
persons exhibited; as such exhibitions 
would not only be uncalled for in their 
presence, but the inimick, if called upon, 
would not dare to comply. 

That exertion of talent which, in or¬ 
der to be safe, must depend on the se- 
cresy of those who witness it, because, 
if known to the persons on whom it is 
exerted, it might call forth in them pain 
and mortification, together with lasting 
hatred to the mimick, if a woman, and 
personal chastisement to the oflender, if 
a man, cannot be beheld, on reflection, 
with aught but serious disapproval, by 
a religious, or even by a merely moral 
being. But whence is it that most, if 
not all, persons are more offended and 
hurt at being takeri off, as it is called, 
than by being unjustly spoken of, se¬ 
verely censured, or even made the sub¬ 
jects of defamation? because, such is 
the weakness of human nature, that it 
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shrinks more from personal ridicule, and 
from what seems to call in question our 
powers to please, in looks, voice, man¬ 
ner, and gesture, than from any imputed 
want of morals and conduct. Hence it 
is that raimicks, though often the most 
courted, are the most dreaded of compa¬ 
nions ; and though the most amusing of 
our acquaintance, are the most distrusted 
and disliked also ; and that they are 
considered as the most formidable de¬ 
tractors in society, because one can 
scarcely help admitting, that they are 
the most entertaining. 

And if it be permitted to any one to 
rejoice in witnessing the administration 
of retributive justice, it must be when 
notorious and unsparing mimicks are mi¬ 
micked in their turn, and held up to the 
laughter and the ridicule, which they 
have so often called forth on others. 
But, for this retribution to be cogiplete, 
it should be witnessed by the offenders 
themselves; and then, perhaps, they too 
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might be taught to remember the precept 
which they had hitherto despised —“ Do 
unto others'what you would that others 
should do unto you.” If I should be 
asked whether I do not believe, that mi- 
mickry may take place where there is 
neither general nor particular competi¬ 
tion, I must answer, yes; because, act- 
ers, singers, preachers, orators, are often 
mimicked in society, with whom un¬ 
professional mimicks can come neither 
into general nor particular competition ; 
but the case is different when the mi- 
mickry is employed on private individ¬ 
uals; for then, 1 doubt not, that the mi- 
mick exerts his power on particular 
persons, and is asked so to employ 
them from a desire to lower them, and 
see them lowered, existing in himself, or 
those who require him to exert his talent 
for their amusement. 

It is a remarkable fact, that I have 
never known a single mimick who, from 
some defect in articulation, some pecu- 
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liar tone of voice, or some provincial yet 
characteristic habit of speaking, w'as not 
liable to be niiniicked even with more 
than common facility ; and 1 have been 
forcibly reminded, on snch occasions, of 
the old proverb, “ Those whose heads 
• are made of glass, should be careful how 
they throw stones.” 

Before 1 quit this subject, I must ven¬ 
ture to address some words of friendly 
admonition to the young of both sexes; 
especially those in whom the tendency 
to satirize and ridicule is not easily kept 
within due bounds. 

Asatirical detracting spirit is a worldly 
spirit; and in nothing does it shew itself 
more than in the critical spirit with 
which some who go regularly to their 
place of worship, listen to what they 
hear there. 

Public performers of all descriptions 
may be just objects of criticism to those 
who frequent public places; and at pub¬ 
lic meetings of various kinds, the speak- 
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ers may be commented upon, if judged 
with candour, and with a willingness to 
approve, and a reluctance to condemn. 
But it is not with a critical spirit that 
we are to enter the house of worship. 

It is desirable, undoubtedly, that all 
teachers of the wowl should be able to 
give it in a voice and manner calculated 
to allure the attention, and gratify the 
taste; but there is a gift far beyond 
them in value: namely, that of heart¬ 
felt piety, and a power of uttering “ the 
deep things of God, ’ even though it be 
in “ weakness, fear, and trembling,” 
and those who enter a place of wor¬ 
ship in a proper frame of mind, 
look not at the manner, because they 
become absorbed in the matter; nor 
will such be disposed to congregate 
after the churcb service is over, and the 
meeting broken up, with those who are 
of a mocking spirit, and who take an 
unworthy pleasure in [minting out the 
defects of the [ireachers, while some of 
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them, perhaps, add offensive mimickry 
to their ill-felt criticism. 

This sort of raimickry, that of preach¬ 
ers of tile }>-ospel, is by far the most of¬ 
fensive ; for it not only is casting ridi¬ 
cule upon holy things, but it shews in 
w'hat an improper state of mind the list¬ 
eners were, when uniting, apparently, 
with their fellow-christians in relisious 
«luties; and proves that they were mark¬ 
ing for their prey the defects of pious 
teachers, whom they afterwards ac¬ 
costed, probably, with seeming love and 
reverence, but from whom they turned 
away with a proud consciousness how 
well they had learnt to play them off, 
at no very distant moment, for the 
amusement of others, and the gratifica¬ 
tion of their own vanity. 

Nor is this treachery the worst part 
of the miraick’s offence : even the least 
spiritual of public preachers, whatever 
be their denomination, do not use in 
their church or meeting house the same 
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language as at the dinner table; and if 
not holding up to their hearers’ view the 
terrors of deatli and judgment, their sub¬ 
jects are at least too serious and ira- 
portant to be maile the objects of ridicule. 
Therefore, what does the mimick of 
preachers do ? He utters with mocking 
lips words which relate to things which 
ought never to be named with derision, 
by real or even seeming' Christians. 

He utters in a deriding spirit what 
he knows was spoken with the holiest; 
and thereby offends not only against the 
unconscious object of his mimickry, but 
against Him of whom the preacher pro¬ 
bably spoke; and what is still more 
culpable, the mimick uttered words 
which he, in his secret heart, perhaps, 
believed were taught by Him, the Holy 
one of Israel! Now the mimick is either 
a believer, or he is not. If he does not 
believe, a preacher or teacher of the 
word of God is not more sacred in his 
eyes than another man, nor are the words 
he speaks. 
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But if he be a convinced Christian, the 
case is otherwise, and it is certain he 
would resent being requested by any one 
to read a chapter in the bible or a prayer 
in a way so peculiar as to excite the 
laughter of his audience. Yet, what 
does the niimick do when he imitates 
preachers ? He puts serious, and per¬ 
haps scriptural words into their mouths ; 
words, listened to not as the vehicle of 
holy thoughts, and awakeners to holy 
feelings, but in order to exciie admira¬ 
tion of his powers of mimickry, and. 
probably, laughter at the expense of the 
mimicked. 

These exhibitions may sometimes be 
simple portraits and not caricatures, but 
how soon the portrait may become a ca¬ 
ricature; a sudden feeling of mischiev¬ 
ous pleasantry may come over the 
miraick, he may exaggerate defects into 
ludicrous deformity, till bursts of laugh¬ 
ter reward his exertions, and the profa¬ 
nation is complete. 
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This may rarely happen ; but the cir¬ 
cumstances should never exist that make 
it possible it ever should happen. The 
principle, the practice, the example, are 
alike wrong, and though those who are 
of a light and frivolous turn of mind, may 
not be more averse to mimick preachers 
than public men of any other descrip¬ 
tion, the believer should consider deeply 
before he yields to the temptation, be¬ 
cause by such mimickry he not only 
does all he can to lower the Lord’s de¬ 
voted servants, and give those who hear 
them ludicrous associations with their 
ministry, but he also profanes the words 
which he professes to believe holy, and 
exposes himself to the di.sgraceful sus¬ 
picion of being an infidel in his heart, 
and that his religious profession is mere 
worldly conformity. 

Caricaturists are next on my list of 
practical detractors; but it is only one 
branch of caricature that deserves to be 
called detraction : namely, that of per- 
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sonal caricatures ofpiiblic or i)rivate per¬ 
sons; and this species of caricaturists is 
not higlier in the scale of society than the 
mere mimick, and is perhaps the inflicter 
of far greater sufleriu", if liis efforts l)e ever 
seen by the sulyect of lliem ; as there is 
no doubt that on thesul)ject of personal 
appearance, all persons are more alive 
to animadversion and ridicnle than on 
any other, liut tlie caricaturist who 
employs his talents not on the species, 
but the genus; not on persons, but 
things ; not on fools, but follies ; not on 
the individuals wlio dress in the extremes 
of fashion, but on tlie fashion itself; and 
thus endeavour “to shoot folly as it 
dies,” these men of observing minds and 
powerful pencils havea right to be ranked 
with the moral satirists in prose and po¬ 
etry of this and other ages, though they 
may be a grade below them. Some of the 
caricatures of the late Henry Bunbury, 
and those of Cruiksliank of the present 
day, entitle the artists not only to praise 
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for their genius, but for its application 
also. There is one caricature which 
tells so much in such a small space, and 
is so completely the mullum m pawn, 
that 1 cannot forbear to mention it. 1 
know not who the artist was, but the 
engraving is a man in rags, his hands in 
his empty pockets, his face long and 
haggard, his mouth making a ghastly at¬ 
tempt at a laugh, and underneath is 
written “ 1 have gained my suit I ” 

1 shall only further observe that those 
who caricature private individuals, and 
make their defects of face and person 
the subject of their satirical pencil, are 
even more unamiable and defective in 
benevolent feelings and principle, than 
the mimick, and their effects are far 
more lastingly injurious, since a draw¬ 
ing remains, and can be shown to hun¬ 
dreds, but a piece of mimickry can only 
be heard where the rnimick happens to 
be present. There is another reason 
why the mimick is less reprehensible 
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than the caricaturist, though his spirit is 
the same; namely, that contortions of 
face and form, and particularly in speech, 
may be remembered, and even entirely 
gotten rid of, if judiciously pointed out; 
and many persons, especially those 
whose deformities proceed either from 
affectation or awkwardness, might derive 
essential benefit from hearing and seeing 
themselves mimicked. But the power 
of the caricaturist lies in exhibiting with 
increased ugliness personal and natural 
defects, which no human power can re¬ 
move, and which,therefore, no benevolent 
being can take pleasure in holding up to 
ridicule. Therefore, though the carica¬ 
turist of individuals is second on my list 
of detractors, he is not behind any of 
them, in his pow ers to w'ound; but I must 
venture, however hopelessly, to suggest 
that it is a pity such talents as the carica¬ 
turist must possess,(or he could not draw 
caricatures,) should not be employed in 
holding up follies to the ridicule they 
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deserve, and in general and not particu¬ 
lar exhibitions. 

I have included, but I hope not un¬ 
justly, EPIGRAMMATISTS Oil Hiy list of 
detractors, and with them it finishes. 

Epigram writers, like caricaturists of 
persons, inflict more pain than the mi- 
mick, because their performances are 
lasting and transferable from one to ano¬ 
ther. Those who can speak severe 
things possess a dangerous gift, hut 
those who can write them, one more dan¬ 
gerous still; and there is something so 
alluring in the talent of writing epigrams, 
both to those who write and those who 
read them, that nothing but the most 
powerful of restraining motive's can stop 
the pen of the former from writing, and 
the tongue of the latter from applauding. 

Bon mots and epigrams are often 
well turned compliments only;* still. 


* The followincf elegant lines, not gencrnlly known, 
illustrate this sort of epigram. 
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bitter sarcasm is the soul of genuine re¬ 
partee and genuine epigram,f and the 
latter is often tlie very essence of de¬ 
traction, if not of defamation. 

As tlie mind of the epigram writer 
and the caricaturist are of the same sort, 
these talents are often possessed by the 
same individuals; and sometimes fatal 
is the possession to success in greater 
things. The praise, accompanied, and 
perhaps excited, by fear of being the 
next victim, which rewards tlie eftbrts 


Epigram, hy a harristcr of the name of iladau, handed 
up to a young lady who teas attending the Hunting¬ 
don Assizes. 

White petty ofFences and felonies smart. 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing a heart ? 

You, fair one, wilt smile, and say, laws! I defy you! 

IJouvinc’d that no peers can be suinniou’d to try you; 

But think not that specious pretence will secure ye. 

The muses and graces just make up a Jury. 

t I subjoin an epigram of the other class, as no one’s 
feelings can be injured by the insertion, since liie objects 
of its satire have long been dead, and its aiiiiable au- 
tlior alfo. 
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of the epigram writers and caricaturists, 
elevates them into a dangerous height 
in tlieir ovvn estimation, and, by giving 
them a sense of ability and power snfli- 
cient to gratify their vanity at the mo¬ 
ment, tends to circuinstTibe their am^ 
bition. Why should they toil to ob¬ 
tain further distinction, when, in the cir¬ 
cles in which they move, they are looked 
up to as wits and artists? They can 
but be admired ; and the salutary wish 


At an Animal .Meetiiiir licld (liirini( many years, at the 
late Sir John anti Lady .Miller^ Villa, at Bath Easton, the 
latter instituted prizes for the hest poetieal contributions, 
which were put anonymously into a vase, hearing the 
folM'win:f inscription from Virjtil.— 

AWfrs atqvc paftt atrajantia Dith." 

*' The g.ili'fl ul lu'll are open night and day*” 

Miller! the urn in ancient times, ’t is said, 

Held the collected ashes of the dead ; 

So thine, the wonder of these modern days, 

Stands open day and niffht for lifeless lays. 
licave not unfinished then the well-formed plan, 
(ioinplete the work' thy classic taste began; 

And, oh! in future, ere thou dost inurn ’em. 
Remember first to raise a pile and burn ’em. 
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to obtain excellence of a higher sort is 
consequently annihilated, and they go 
on through life satisfied with their appa¬ 
rent success, openly applauded, but 
probably secretly feared, and therefore 
disliked. And mark them as they in¬ 
crease in years! their detracting spirit 
growing greater as their power to prove 
it becomes less, till, at last, like the an¬ 
gry cur, they can only growl, where 
they could formerly bite; and the minds 
which, if not early tempted by the easi¬ 
ness and immediateness of success at¬ 
tendant on the efforts of the moment, 
might have proved a benefit and a bless¬ 
ing to others, fade away, and go out in 
uncomfortableness and gloom, mourning 
over the consciousness that they can 
neither amuse nor hurt any longer; and 
the satirical observation, the ready ma¬ 
lice, the active envy, and the jealous 
spite, which, working together in their 
minds in youth, produced the phospho¬ 
ric brilliancy of the epigram and carica- 
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ture—convert, alas! in age, into a dark, 
offensive, increasing mass of malignant 
feelings, of the same nature as those in 
former days; but the shining vapours 
which they once produced are vanished 
for ever. 

It is possible to envy wits of this de¬ 
scription when they are young; but if 
we see and hear them in their decay, 
the only feeling which they can excite 
is salutary and warning compassion. 

“ Point d'ennemis ma fille,” “ Have 
no enemies, daughter,” said the Mar¬ 
chioness de Sevigne to the Countess de 
Grignan, in one of her letters. Excel¬ 
lent advice! but if it was ever given to 
an epigrammatist, it was, probably, given 
in vain; and few persons have made 
more enemies than the known writer of 
epigrams. 

Yet, there have been minds powerful 
and Christian enough to forgive injuries 
of this kind, and 1 have pleasure in re¬ 
lating the following anecdote. It is in 
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the field of epigram that academical stu¬ 
dents of poetical talents usually try their 
first strength; and some of the best 
epigrams which I ever read were written 
by Cambridge scholars, who have since 
distinguished themselves in the higher 
branches of literature.* A member of 
one of the colleges, who was well 
known for his wit, and who, though no 
longer a student, was a resident at Cam¬ 
bridge, wrote an epigram on the late 
Bishop Watson, then residing there also, 
which was handed about and greatly 
admired. 

Soon after, the epigram-writer, being 
desirous of obtaining a particular office 
in the University, called to solicit the 
vote of the bishop. “ What, Sir!” ex¬ 
claimed the prelate, “ do you come to 
ask me to vote for you? Answer me, Sir, 
did you not write a certain epigram ?” 
The poor wit blushed, stammered, and 


Particularly Arclidcacon Wr—. 
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with difficulty confessed that he did. 
“ Very well, Sir; very well,” returned 
the bishop; “ but it does not matter 
whether you did or not, 1 think you fit 
for the place; you shall, therefore, have 
my vote." 

It is gratifying to write, and it is plea¬ 
sant, no doubt, to read a good epigram; 
but most persons, I trust, had rather have 
acted like Bishop Watson, on this occa¬ 
sion, than h.ave written like his satirist. 

I shall now say in recapitulation, that 
EYE-iNFLiCTOUs are practical detract¬ 
ors, and that 1 have made this noun out 
of a verb, “ to inflict the eye upon a 
person,” used by Dr. Parr. 

That EYE-INFLICTORS seek the kin¬ 
dred glances of some near relative or in¬ 
timate friend, and then convey the look 
of satirical meaning backwards and for¬ 
wards from one eye to the other, like a 
battledore and shuttlecock. 

That there is another species of de¬ 
traction connected with eye-infliction,— 
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That any person by this process can 
stamp a narrator of a story with the 
brand of falsehood, and what is this but 
detraction ? 

ThatMiMicKs are guilty of both kinds 
of detraction—detraction acted as well 
as spoken. 

That mimickry is sometimes, I own, 
no more than an imitation, and would 
not oft’end even its object; but that this 
is mimickry on its good behaviour. 

That the caricaturist not of fools 
but of folly ranks only a grade below 
the satirist in prose and in verse, and 
that such a caricaturist was the late Sir 
Henry Bunbury, and is George Cruik- 
shank. 

Lastly, that epigrammatists are 
even more pleasing detractors than ca¬ 
ricaturists, and like them more wound¬ 
ing than raimicks, or mimickry; as epi¬ 
grams, as well as caricatures, endure 
and may be handed about. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ON THE VOCABl L\I(Y' OP DETRACTION. 


Having defined its various kinds, I 
shall now give what I call the Vocabu¬ 
lary of Detraction. 

I have found by experience how use¬ 
ful it is to watch the effect of the words 
we use on ourselves, and observe how 
much our feelings are under the power 
even of our own tones and language. 
I have been surprised to find how much 
the utterance of a severe w'ord has in¬ 
creased my feeling of resentment to¬ 
wards offending individuals, and how 
entirely my anger has been subdued 
when I have unintentionally, perhaps, 
mentioned them soon after, in words 
and tones of compassion. 
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If this be true, those who wish to live 
in amity with their neighbours and fel¬ 
low-citizens, should be careful to avoid 
injurious language respecting them even 
in joke; for it is impossible to feel pro¬ 
per respect and esteem for our associ¬ 
ates, of whom we accustom ourselves to 
sjieak with nicknames, or with any de¬ 
preciating epithet; such epithets as are 
found in the following list. 

The fellow, the old fellow^, mother 
such a one, and old mother such a one, 
the old girl, the old maid, and that Mr. 
Such a one, or that man, or Miss Such 
a one, or tliat Tom so and so, or Mary 
so and so, and that thingimy such a 
one, thingumbob, or that what *s the 
man’s name, or that what’s the wo¬ 
man’s name? or the quiz, and other low¬ 
ering expressions, which, whenever or 
by whomsoever uttered, are uttered, I 
venture to assert, in the true spirit of de¬ 
traction. It may be objected, that some 
of these expressions, especially the terras 
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“ mother such a one," and “ old mother 
such a one,” are too vulgar to be used 
by any one in a decent situation in life; 
but I have heard them from the lips of 
those who would indignantly repel the 
charge of vulgarity; but let their rank 
in society be ever so high, all persons 
who are under the influence of bad tem¬ 
per, and the wish to indulge in petty 
detraction, are, for the time being at 
least, reduced to the level of the vulgar, 
and liable to indulge in vulgar phrase¬ 
ology. 

There is nothing absolutely vulgar in 
the use of the relative “ that” before a 
name; but 1 know no word so applied 
more detracting and contemptuous. 
There is nothing defined in the idea 
which it gives; it is only censure by im¬ 
plication; still, I can conceive no surer 
way of lowering the person spoken of, 
and at a very cheap rate, as it costs the 
person speaking no expenditure of wit, 
judgment, power of reasoning, or discri- 
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miuation. It may also be considered as 
a tlirowing down of the satirical gaunt¬ 
let, and as the provoker to detraction in 
others ; and a that before a name is al¬ 
most as degrading as an alias after it, 

• except that the first is a sort of indistinct 
degradation, and the other conveys a 
charge of specific delinquency. “ The 
fellow” also bespeaks a decided sense 
of superiority in the person speaking to 
the person spoken of; and though a 
wicked fellow, and a good for nothing 
fellow, are terms of a more seriously ca¬ 
lumniating inference, yet they are not 
so contemptuous as the simple expres¬ 
sion of “ the fellow," if spoken otherwise 
than in pleasantry ; and if one changes 
the “the” for the “that,” a very easy 
and con;mon change, language has 
scarcely a combination of words more 
capable of giving a severe wound to a 
fellow-creature’s respectability. “Ah! 
he is a sad chap! and he is quite.a 
quiz! ” are two phrases much used in the 
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grammar of detraction, and are com¬ 
mon all over England, in the vulgar 
tongue, though neither “ chap” nor 
“ quiz” are words in the dictionary. J 
know not the origin of either word from 
any good authority ; hut, as calling a 
man a implies usually that he is but 
a sorry fellow, I am inclined tt) believe 
it is derived from the French word, 
echappe, escaped, meaning a man who 
has narrowly escaped hanging; and I 
think nn Echappe da diabte is a French 
phrase, equivalent to our scrape grace- 
A quiz, or a person of ludicrous and par¬ 
ticular appearance and manners, is a 
word of recent invention, and 1 should 
suppose that it is a of ijneer and 

exquis, or exquisite; however, be that 
as it may, neither chap nor quiz, any 
more than quizzer or quizzing, should 
have been mentioned here, had they not 
been, beyond a doubt, words of fre¬ 
quent use in the months of detractors, 
and common weapons in the mean, use- 
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less, mischievous, unintellectual, heart¬ 
less, and never-ending warfare of de¬ 
traction. 

I must now add in recapitulation, that 
1 have given the Vocabulary of Detrac¬ 
tion, or words used by detractors; and 
that 1 liave found it useful to watch the 
effect of my own words and tones on 
ini^se//, in speaking of others. 
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CHAP. XII. 


ON SOME OF THE MOST PKOMINKM' SITUKCTS OF 
DEIUACTION, Al'iTIOKES.SUS, liLI K-STOCKINIJS, MEDIC M, 
MEN, CONVERTS TO SEKIOCS UEEICION. 


Having how described the difierent 
classes of detractors and their vocabu¬ 
lary, 1 shall point out some of the most 
prominent objects of detraction ; 
and though all persons who venture 
from the safe circles of private life into 
public competition, are liable to provoke 
envy and severity of observation, still, I 
believe that authoresses and blue¬ 
stockings are amongst the most favorite 
subjects of detraction in the private 
circles in which they move. I shall 
endeavour to pass as lightly as possible 
over the former subject, as I feel I 
am treading on didicult and dangerous 
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ground ; yet I must hazard a few obser¬ 
vations. 

An authoress 1 am, and must remain 
so; but, unlike the fox in the fable, who 
having lost his tail endeavoured to per¬ 
suade his brother foxes to cut off theirs, 
on the false plea that he had found 
this loss a great convenience, I must 
frankly declare that had I known the 
pains and dangers which av/aited me 
when I became a public authoress, no¬ 
thing but a strong sense of duty, or the 
positive want of bread, could have in¬ 
duced me to encounter them. 

“ Never, ’ said a highly-gifted though 
misguided French woman of mournful 
celebrity, “ never had I the slightest 
intention of becoming an author. 1 
perceived very early in life, that a wo¬ 
man who gained this title lost a great 
deal more than she acquired; men do 
not love her, and women criticise: if 
her works be bad, she is ridiculed, and 
not without reason; if good, her right 

M 
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lo them is disputed.” 1 believe what she 
has here stated, to be a general rule, to 
which there are few exceptions. And 
what follows from the same enlightened 
mind, I would commend to the attention 
of those women of talents, who, as yet, 
though strongly tempted, may not have 
ventured into the arena of public author- 
slup. “ Happy in having it in their power 
to improve their understanding, women 
are not bound to communicate what 
they acquire ; what could they say that 
others do not know better than they? 
Thei r sex and their duties keep them 
equally under a veil, where they more 
certainly find happiness than in the 
midst of the illusions which lead them to 
show themselves.” Illusions indeed ! if 
the object of the female writer be to in¬ 
crease her social happiness; for in no 
possible way can an increase of that 
be the result of her authorship. 

If her object he to maintain the be¬ 
loved relations depeiident on her by the 
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exertion of her pen, even then, though a 
sense of duty well filled, may shed peace 
upon her pillow, she must work early 
and late, against her inclination as much 
as with it, and after all, gain only a hard- 
earned and usually a scanty mainten¬ 
ance; and if fame be consciously or un¬ 
consciously the end in view, she may 
find, as I have before observed, that she 
has purchased it at the expense of peace. 
She has avowed a wish, and perhaps 
displayed an ability, to obtain distinction, 
which have lifted her above the bounded 
sphere in which she moved; and neither 
the success nor the attempt are ever en¬ 
tirely forgotten or forgiven: and what de¬ 
gree of fame can make eitlier man or 
woman amends for any curtailment of 
the safe and tender affection that exists 
for them in the bosom of their family, 
and the scenes of their youth? And have 
not many of both sexes who have been 
called into public competition, been 
made to feel that their wreaths are cora- 

M 2 
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bined of thorns as well as laurels, and 
that when they sought public distinction, 
they endangered i\\e\v private peace ? 

How admirably has that charming 
writer, Felicia Hemans, expressed the 
comparative emptiness of woman's fami; 
especially, and its want of power to con¬ 
fer happiness, in the concluding lines of 
her CoRINNA AT THE CAPITOL. 

“ Crown’d of Home, Oh ! art thou not 
Hapjty in that gloriotts lot ? 

Happier, happier far, than thoti. 

With the, laurel on thy brow. 

She that makes the htimhle hearth 
Hajipy, hut to one on earth." 

And again in her admirable Records of 
Woman, at the conclusion of her Joan 
of Arc in Rheims :— 

“ Bouifht alone, hy gifts heyoiid ail price. 

The tnisting heart’s repose, the Parailise, 

Of home, with all its lotcs, (loth fate allon 
The crown of glory unto woman’,, hrow ” 

But if the female writer who tries to 
amuse, and hopes to insinuate some seri¬ 
ous moral truths through the medium of 
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entertainment, be permitted to pass un¬ 
avoided and unhated to her grave, it is 
far otherwise with those who endeavour 
to leach others; those who venture to 
drag besetting sins into the light of day, 
to call things by the right name, to de¬ 
nominate jyermitted icorldly policy, the 
spirit and practice of lying, and to point 
out in all their deformity the obliquities 
of temper. 

The author, but more especially the 
authoress, who presumes to do this, 
must prepare to be disliked, cavilled at, 
and de[)reciated ; must be satisfied to be 
judged, without being even read through; 
must submit to be misquoted and misre¬ 
presented ; and be deeply thankful, if 
she can find consolation under the trial 
inflicted, in the consciousness of having 
written from what she deemed the re- 
quirings of painful duty to her fellow- 
creatures, and that the labours which 
have given her such mingled feelings of 
satisfaction and sufiering, have bestowed 
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unmixed pleasure on one vvhom she 
tenderly loved, and have also beguiled 
her chequered path of life, of many a 
weary and many a dangerous hour. 

I know it may be said, that if the 
giver of all good has bestowed even on 
woman the power of writing, she is jus¬ 
tified in exerting it: and if she modestly 
wrifes and publishes anonymously, she 
may instruct and amuse without com¬ 
promising her delicacy, or incurring 
the disadvantages of authorship ; but I 
fear that is not the case. Even to the 
dearest and nearest few who may be in 
her secret, a published, though anony¬ 
mous authoress, a|)pears often in an un¬ 
pleasing as well as a new light. It is 
as if she had assumed a novel and un¬ 
becoming costume. “ And so you are 
turned authoress,^' will very likely be 
said to her with a sarcastic emphasis, 
while the poor conscious culprit feels as 
if she had really -committed a crime. 

The abstract idea of an authoress in 
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ancient days was a dirty, ill-dressed, 
rag-ged, snuffy-nosed woman, who could 
not perform any of the common and 
necessary duties of her sex ; could not 
or would not talk of common things, 
and who carried upon her garments, her 
manner, and probably her fingers, the 
badge of authorship! And witli the ex¬ 
ception of the snuffy nose, the peculiar 
dress and manner, and the inky fingers, 
such still continues to be, amongst most 
men, and many women, the abstract 
id ea of a female writer. And let it con¬ 
tinue so I they have a pleasure in in¬ 
dulging it, and those 

“ Who arc convinc’d aifaiiist their will. 

Art of llic same opinion still.” 

But even amongst the candid and the 
liberal of both sexes, and even in a me¬ 
tropolis, which may be called the earthly 
paradise of authors and authoresses, since 
in its best circles, it is a name by which 
it is an honour, and not a disgrace, to be 
known, and is the surest passport also 
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into some of its highest and most intel¬ 
lectual assemblies, even (here, I believe, 
that the very highest praise which could 
he given to a female wri(er won Id he, 
“ she is really an agreeable woman, and 
1 never should have guessed she was an 
authoress.” 

But I have lingered too long on this 
nearly to me forbidden ground, and I 
shall only add that, in my humble opinion, 
the result of long and often hitter expe¬ 
rience, not only the authoress hut the 
author, whose chief and dearest aim in 
writing is to call the attention of those 
in whom they are interested, to the con¬ 
templation of the most important topics, 
would do well not to reside in the busy 
haunts of men. The assumption of the 
power to teach can only he forgiven and 
admitted, while the pretender is person¬ 
ally unknown or living in retirement. 
The oracles delivered at Delphos would 
not have been acted upon as such at 
Rome, had they been delivered from 
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a neighbouring tripod, and from a native 
priest; and this the Romans, who knew 
the human heart, were fully aware of: 
“ familiarity breeds contempt” is a pro¬ 
verb founded on the experience of ages. 
Generally speaking the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries see notliing to 
admire in tliose scenes which persons 
at a distance go many a mile to gaze 
upon; and 1 believe that, without being 
actuated by the envy and dislike occa¬ 
sioned by the sense of assumed superi¬ 
ority, the near relations and familiar 
friends of authors may conscientiously 
see nothing to admire in them or their 
works, may wonder to find that they are 
courted by others, and that their writings 
are received with approbation by the 
public. But there is one consolation 
and one stimulus to continued though 
apparently vain exertion; namely, the 
hope that when the hand that held the 
warning pen is cold, and the anxious 
heart can beat no more, the pages of in- 

M 3 
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struction which are now despised, where 
the writers were most desirous that they 
should be kindly appreciated, will then 
be perused with more indulgent atten¬ 
tion ; that the infirmities, and perhaps 
disagreeableness of the writers, will be 
pardoned and forgotten, when they can 
offend no more, and that if their pages 
contain religious or moral truth, by 
which the reader could be taught and 
amended, their pride of heart, which led 
them to resist it before, will then be 
softened into admission of it ; the 
good wliich the departed writers in 
their life time vainly wished to do, will 
at length be done; and then, however 
tliey might be despised in their lives, 
after death they may be deemed worthy 
of grateful respect, and their memories 
be loved and honoured. 

1 am now going to plead the cause of 
that calumniated body of women, yclept 
DLUE-STOCKINGS. 

The published authoress is a notori- 
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oils offender, and must take the conse¬ 
quences of her daring; but the mere 
blue-stocking seems to me a respecta¬ 
ble, rational, and innocent, person, who 
often suffers for erroneously-imputed 
guilt, being mistaken for what she is 
not; namely, an authoress. The two 
things are, originally, wholly distinct; 
but, though the authoress is not a blue¬ 
stocking, it is possible that the blue¬ 
stocking may become an authoress; 
just as a solicitor, though not originally 
a barrister, may, if he chooses, become 
one in the end. 

1 shall now give as true a history of 
blue-stockingism as my scanty means 
will furnish. 

About the year 1784 and 80, some 
ladies and gentlemen of rank, fashion, 
and literary taste, agreed to assemble at 
each other’s houses, for the purposes of 
rational conversation ; and at these par¬ 
ties, persons of every description of ge¬ 
nius were kindly welcomed. 1 have 
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been frequently told, from what appear¬ 
ed to me good authority, that the soci¬ 
ety owed its peculiar name to the homely 
dress of one of the visiters ; namely, that 
highly-gifted, but eccentric being, James 
Barry, Professor of Painting to the 
Royal Academy, who was at that time 
employed on his admirable picturesinthe 
great room of the Adelphi, and used to 
go to this assembly of the high-bom and 
the intellectual, in the same dress in 
which he painted ; in short, he appeared 
there in his worstead blue-stockings.* 

It .so happened, that when a foreigner 
of rank, who was only just arrived in 
London, refused to accompany a friend 
to one of their parties, on the plea of 
being in his travelling deshabille, the 
gentleman replied, “ Oh! we never mind 
dress on these occasions ; you may 
come in bas-bleiis, or blue-stockings," al- 


• It is also said, that Dr. StUlmgflrct, not Barry, was 
the cause of this appcllutiun. 
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lulling to the usual undress of Barry: 
the foreigner, fancying that bas-bleus 
were part of the necessary costume, 
called the meeting ever after, the bas- 
bleu society. 

The ladies and gentlemen, of whom 
it was composed, were not all authors 
and authoresses, but they were fond of 
literature and literary company, and had 
the good sense to endeavour to collect 
together the distinguished in all arts and 
sciences, without regard to their condi¬ 
tion in life. 

On these occasions, that awful ugly 
thing, a large circle in an English draw¬ 
ing-room, exhibiting, as it usually does, 
tlie men sitting togetlier on one side of 
the room, and the women on the other, 
was wisely broken into groups of vari¬ 
ous sizes; nor, in London meetings for 
the purpose of conversation, has it ever 
been resumed. It is only in provincial 
circles that this remnant of barbarism is 
still suffered to exist; awing the timid 
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into intercourse with their next neigh¬ 
bour only, encouraging the supercilious 
man to talk chiefly to the male friend 
next him, and enabling the indolent to 
indulge in the same practice, though 
from a different motive. A lady of the 
nameofVesey was the original promoter 
of this successful attempt to put down 
the universal practice of card playing, 
by the introduction of conversation par¬ 
ties ; and she w'as assisted in her efforts 
by the widow of Admiral Boscawen, 

and bv the celebrated Elizabeth Mon- 

•/ 

tagu, the writer of an essay on Shak- 
speare, and of a collection of letters, 
distinguished for their wit and ele¬ 
gance. This benevolent lady was 
equally well-known as the giver of a 
dinner every May-day, in the garden 
belonging to her house in Portmau- 
square, to all the chimney-sweepers in 
London. These ladies met alternately 
at each other’s'houses; and amongst 
their visitors were Lord Lyttleton, Ho- 
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race Walpole, and other celebrated men 
of the day; and amongst the female 
writers, who were then already known 
to fame, were Elizabeth Carter the 
translator of Epictetus, and the admira¬ 
ble Hannah More, from whose poem, 
called the Bas-bleu, published in the 
year 1780, 1 shall give some extracts, 
which will be more to the purpose than 
any thing 1 can say. 

My readers will see that the adver¬ 
tisement to it, though it enters into no 
detail, rather confirms than contradicts 
my account of the origin of the name 
bas-bleu. 

Ellis production is only a Jen d'esprit, 
a pleasantry of the moment; but its 
writer, even then, had breathed some 
strains of Zion; and in her poem on Sen¬ 
sibility had given rules for the govern- 
meut of the temper and the tongue, 
which, if acted upon, would prove not 
only a benefit but a blessing to social 
intercourse. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ The following trifle owes its birth 
and name to the mistake of a foreigner 
of distinction, who gave the literal ap¬ 
pellation of the Bas-bleu to a small party 
of friends, who had been sometimes 
called, by way of pleasantry, the Blue¬ 
stockings.” 


THE liAS-RLEU. 

“ Ve.sey ! of icr.ic the judjfc aru) frioinl 
Awhile iny idle strain attend : 

Not with the days of eaily (ireeee, 

I mean to ope iny slender jiieee ; 

The rare Sympo.sium to jiroelaiin, 

Which crown’d th’ Athenians’ social nanie . 
Or how Aspasia’s jiartics shone, 

'Phe first has-hleu at Athens hnown. 

Nor need I sto|) iny tale, to shew, 

At lca.st to readers such as you. 

How all that Rome esteem’d polite. 

Slipp’d with IaicuUus every niirht ” 

“ Long was society o’er-run 
By Whist, that desolating IIuu; 
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Longf did Quadrille despotic sit. 

That Vandal of colloquial wit; 

And conversation’s setting light 
Lay half-obscur’d in Gothic night; 

Till Leo’s tripl(! crown to you, 

Boscawen sage, bright Alontagu, 

Divided, fell;—your cares in haste 
Rescued the ravag’d realms of taste ; 

And Ljttlcton’s accomplished name, 
xVud witty Pultcney shar’d the fame ; 

The men, not bound by jn-dant rules. 

Nor ladies prcciriises ridirules ; 

For polish’d Walpole she\v’d the way, 

Jlow wits may be both Icarn’d and gay ; 
.\nd Carter taught the female train. 

The deeply wise arc never vain.” 

“ We j>uss the pleasures tast and various 
Of routs, not social, but gregarious ; 

And, jdeas’d, to gentler scenes retreat. 
Where conversation holds her seat. 

Small were that art whieh would ensure 
The circle’s boasted (luadrature! 

See Vcsey’s plastic genius make 
A circle every figure take; 

Nat, shapes and forms, which would defy 
All science of geometry ; 

Isosceles, and parallel. 

Names, hard to speak, and hard to spell! 
Th’ enchantress wav’d her wand, and spoke 
Her potent wand the circle broke ; 

'J'he social spirits hover round. 

And hi ess the liberated ground. 
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Ask you whut clianns this ijift dispense ' 

’T is the stroiif' spell of eoniiiioii sense. 
Away fell eereinony flew, 

-knd with her bore detraction too,” 

“ Here sober dutehesses are seen, 

(’haste wits, and erlties void of spleen , 
Physicians, fraiiirht with real seienee. 

And whisfs and tories in allianee ; 

Poets, fulfilliinr Christian duties, 

.hist lawyers, rea'onahle beauties; 

Bishops who preach, and jieers who pay. 
And countesses who seldom play : 

Learn’d antupiarie', who, from colleg'e, 
Heject the rust, ami lirini' the knowledge ; 
Ami, hear it, age, believe it, youth,— 
Polemics, only seeking truth; 

And travellers tif that rare tribe. 

Who ’ve seen the countries they describe . 
Ladies who jioint, nor think me partial. 

An epigram as well as Martial; 

V'el, in all female tvorth succeed. 

As well as those w ho cannot lead.” 

“ Hail, contersation, soothing']>ower, 
Sw'cct goddess of the social hour! 

Not w’ith more heart-felt warmth, at least, 
Does Lelius bend, thy true I ligh-jiriest; 
'Phan I, the lowest of thy train. 

These field-flowers bring to deck thy fane , 
Rise, incense pure from fragrant tea, 
Delicious incense, worthy thee ! 

Hail, conversation, heav’nly fair. 

Thou bliss of life, and balm of care ! 
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Call forth the long forgotten knowledge. 
Of school, of travel, and of college! 

I’or thee, best solace of his toil! 

The sage coiisuines his midnight oil; 
And keeps late vigils, to ]>roduee 
Materials for thy future use. 

If none behold, ah ! wherefore fair? 

Ah ! wherefore wise, if none must hear r 
Our inlellceUial ore must shine. 

Not slninber, idly, in the mine. 

Let education’s moral mint 
The noblest images imprint ; 

J,et taste her eurious touchstone htdd. 

To try if standard be the gold ; 

Hut’t is tliy eonnneiec, conversation, 
-Must gite it use by eirenlation ; 

That mdilest eoninieree of mankind. 
Whose precious merchandize is mind 1 * 


* I liiliiTf that the writer of the ;d) 0 \e is now the oid\ 
sur\iver of the original blue-stockings; but the dowager 
(■(mntess of C— and O—, who i- still living, was one (d' 
the occasional visiters. Thi.s lady still retains the I.oe 
of eonversatiou-parties which she then imbibed, and has 
alwajs had power to assemble at her house the first-ratcs 
of tin; present dtiy, for the same purpose as led those 
of past days to the houses of the ladies mentioned 
abote. 

Dr. J(dinsoii wits dead before this regular blue-stock¬ 
ing party w:is formed ; but Ladj C— used to see him at 
the house of her mother, the Viscountess tJalway, and 
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By the foregoing facts it appears in 
disputable, that formerly, men as wel. 
as women were known by the name o 
hlue-stockings, that the appellation was 
given to all who frequented the blue¬ 
stocking party, and that this party was 
formed of certain individuals who met 
for the purpose of rational conversa¬ 
tion. Therefore it may he fairly assu 
med, that men and women who meet ir 
these days for the same purpose art 
equally entitled to the name of blue 
stockings, and they alone; though the 
epithet blue is now exclusively, anc 
therefore erroneously, confined to some 
individuals amongst women. We also 
know that in former days, the term de 
signated some of the most distinguisheo 
and enliglitened men and women o 
the time; but of what description of per. 
sons are the females of the present daj 

at Lady Lncaii’.-,; and one day, when the latter was flat 
tering liiin, he said, “ Madam, yon are not only sweet 
lint luscious.” 
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who are called the blue-stockings? Like 
their predecessors they are women who 
improve their minds, by the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, as well as, or in¬ 
stead of, shewy accomplishments, and 
who are willing, when occasion serves, 
to join in discussing useful subjects, 
modestly desirous to bring their minds 
into collision with those of the wiser 
sex, that they may profit by their re¬ 
marks, on what has engaged their own 
attention; and by this means improve 
even the hours which are appropriated 
to social intercourse. Surely, no ra¬ 
tional woman ought to be averse to re¬ 
semble the original of such a portrait as 
this. Yet 1 have heard women who 
in acquirements are what I have de¬ 
scribed, (and 1 may add alfundantly 
learned at the same time in every house¬ 
hold and domestic duty,) exclaim, with 
eagerness and alarm, “ Oh ! indeed I am 
not a blue, 1 cannot bear blues." 

They must, however, ha\e been con- 
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I consider a blue as a very different 
character; and 1 must add, that 1 think 
it incumbent on all those women who 
are really blue-stockings, to dare to be 
themselves, and to shew by joining sea¬ 
sonably and modestly in intellectual 
converse, that all females of cultivated 
minds are not pedants or prScieuses, and 
that they love information for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of display. 

It is undeniable, that if women culti¬ 
vate their minds merely to shew off' in 
company, such knowledge must injure 
instead of benefiting its possessor, and 
it confirms the opinion of the poet, 

“ Tliat u little learning is a danjfcnms thing;” 

and as the shallow brook makes the 
most noise, it proves not only that their 
learning is not deep, but that their intel¬ 
lect and judgment are shallow also. 
But as we are not to argue against the 
use of any things, because it is liable to 
abuse, it would be very unwise to say 
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that women should not be well inform¬ 
ed, because learning may make some 
women pedaiaic. But I have more re¬ 
spect for women of' display, than for 
women of real acquirements, who, from 
the terror of being called Blues, deny 
their right to be deemed so. Truth 
and ingenuousness are the best of all 
charms—charms which no blue-stock- 
ingism can give, and it ought not to be al¬ 
lowed to take them away. A thing is 
either right or wrong; if wrong, it is to 
be avoided ; if right, we are to do it, re¬ 
gardless of consequences. If it be pro¬ 
per for women to have full rather than 
empty minds, they should have moral 
courage enough to bear the ridicule at¬ 
tending it. They should not resemble 
the footman, who told his master he did 
not mind lying for his service, but that 
it hurt his conscience to be found out. 

Besides, by writhing under the name 
of Blue, they keep up in its full force the 
detracting spirit, which has a pleasure 

N 
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in thus annoying them. If, on the con¬ 
trary, they reply, “ I am a blue-stock¬ 
ing, if to love knowledge better than 
ignorance entitles me to the name,” the 
petty assaulter, be it man or woman, will 
soon lay down the weapon that is pow¬ 
erless to wound. 

To call the seriously religious, saints, 
and the well-informed amongst women. 
Blues, are amongst the most intention¬ 
ally offensive and malicious assaults of 
the ntterers of detraction; and to reply 
with meekness, pleased rather than af¬ 
fronted, when the name is bestowed ei¬ 
ther on one’s self or one’s friends, is the 
only way in which this unworthy spite 
can be successfully disarmed, and supe¬ 
riority in mind and advancement towards 
Christian perfection be most powerfully 
evinced. 

1 have endeavoured to shew in the 
foregoing observations, that blue-stock¬ 
ings, according to iny sense of the term, 
suffer full as much from the cowardice 
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and disingenuousness of each other, as 
from the prejudices of men, with regard 
to female acquirements. 

But now that knowledge of all kinds, 
and in all ranks, is becoming daily more 
general; now that “ the schoolmaster 
is in the field,” and that “ the march of 
intellect ” is increasing in its rapidity, the 
subjects of my complaints will necessa¬ 
rily be removed. Men will grow more 
liberal as they become more enlighten¬ 
ed ; sure of their own increasing know¬ 
ledge, they will not be afraid of finding 
rivals in the other sex; they will even 
learn to believe, that it is not necessary 
for women to be ignorant, in order to 
make them continue good wives and 
mothers, but admit that some knowledge 
of languages, literature, and science, may 
enable them to be of great service in the 
education of their children ; and though 
1, probably, shall never live to see it, 
the time may arrive, when women may 
not only become pleased to be deuomi- 
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nated blue-stockiiigs, but the exclusive¬ 
ness of the term itself will be lost in the 
universality of female claims to the pos¬ 
session of mental cultivation ; and then, 
1 humbly trust, that as it is from empti¬ 
ness of mind in both sexes that gossip 
and tittle-tattle become the usual re¬ 
sources when they meet together in so¬ 
cial intercourse, fulness of mind, by mak¬ 
ing a power of intellectual conversation 
common to all, will have, as 1 before 
observed, the beneficial result of weak¬ 
ening, if not of entirely removing, the 
practice of detraction. 

There is another class in society pe¬ 
culiarly liable to the assaults of the de¬ 
tractor. 1 mean that most useful and 
necessary body, meoical men. To de¬ 
tract from the professional knowledge 
of a physician and the skill of a sur¬ 
geon, to declare in company that they 
are incompetent to fulfil the duties which 
they have taken upon themselves, is de¬ 
traction of the most mischievous nature. 
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as it may deprive them of the means of 
gaining a livelihood; such ruinous as¬ 
sertions, therefore, should never be 
made, unless persons so spoken of have 
been proved fatally deficient in medical 
and surgical ability. 

It is not on this person’s suspicion, 
or that person’s assertion, that we are to 
be guided in judging of medical men, 
because the individuals so speaking are, 
pfobably, incompetent to form an opi¬ 
nion on the subject. 

Women, as they are more particularly 
called upon to watch over the bed of 
sickness, and perform the nurse’s part, 
should be especially on their guard on 
these occasions, lest they fall into de¬ 
traction, and be indiscreet in their cen¬ 
sure of the medical attendant. But 
women are too apt to feel, in the sur¬ 
geon or physician, a confidence without 
bounds, or a distrust equally unrestrain¬ 
ed ; however, with the first I am not 
disposed to quarrel; with the latter I am. 
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as I am convinced, that the former may 
often do good, and the latter must be 
the means of positive harm. I am con¬ 
vinced that if the patient and the patient’s 
friends have no confidence in his skill, 
tlie medical man must become timid him¬ 
self; he knows how much the success of 
medical treatment depends on the dis¬ 
position of the patient’s mind at the 
time, and that a remedy which is not 
confided in is not likely to succeed. 

Every one has a riglit to call in fresh 
advice, when there is no amendment in 
the state of the patient; but the medical 
character of the unsuccessful prescri- 
ber should not be talked away, and 
his want of success unmercifully attri¬ 
buted to want of medical skill. Who 
can know whether that recovery, which 
may crown the efibrt of the successor, 
has not been the slow yet sure result of 
the previous medicines, and that the 
success of the new treatment may not 
have been owing to them? Yet, with 
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what uncharitable haste are medical at¬ 
tendants judged ! and in judging them, 
a degree of self-conceit is exhibited, not 
visible on other occasions. We never 
hear the truth of a lawyer’s opinion can¬ 
vassed and doubted in general society. 
And wherefore? because both men and 
women Anoii’ that they are ignorant of 
law, and the most conceited do not ven¬ 
ture to tell a solicitor how he is to word 
his legal document, but wisely conclude 
that he knows what he has expended 
much money and time in learning. 

But how difi'erently does every one 
act by medical men ! even women think 
themselves authorized sometimes to 
oppose the will of the professional at¬ 
tendant, and seem to believe that me¬ 
dical knowledge, unlike all other, is the 
spontaneous acquisition of the will, and 
that the desire to possess it and the 
possession are the same thing. 1 never 
am so disagreeable in my own eyes, as 
when 1 have presumed to prescribe, and 
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never am so conscious of the presump¬ 
tion of ignorance, as when I see men, 
but more often women, interfering in the 
sick chamber, regardless of the awful 
responsibility which they are incurring, 
and endangering, by theirself-confidence, 
tbe life of one who is, perhaps, the hope 
and joy of their heart. And if the be¬ 
lief in their superior judgment can lead 
the comparatively ignorant of both sexes 
to interfere with the prescriptions of the 
physician or the surgeon, it is no won¬ 
der that professional ability should be 
so frequently the subject of detraction. 
Sometimes it may be carried so far as to 
incur a harsher name. If I assert that 
such a physician, or such a surgeon, is 
not skilful in his profession, I should be 
lessening him generally in his medical 
reputation; but if I w'ereto say that he 
had killed, or was killing, this or that 
individual, and that he would probably 
kilt me, or my friend, if we were to em- 
j)loy him, then I should be guilty of 
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defamation, and might be prosecuted 
for it; but as it is an understood agree¬ 
ment in society, that conversation should 
not be repeated to the prejudice of the 
speakers, sgch prosecutions are rarely 
heard of; and, in one point of view, it 
is well that this tacit compact is so 
strictly kept, else actions for defamation 
would be painfully frequent. 

But, in another respect, it is iwi 
well. Fear of some kind is salutary, 
in keeping most individuals in order; 
and when the best of all fears, that of 
judgment to come, is not sufficient to 
keep even believers in proper bounds, 
fear of the law might check the utterance 
of defaming words, when better motives 
would not; and one or two successful 
prosecutions for taking away professional 
reputation, would prove a restraint upon 
this unwarrantable evil-speaking. 

1 have always beheld the medical 
profession with great respect, not only 
for the sake of one who is no more, and 

n3 
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those near and dear to me, who yet sur¬ 
vive to adorn it, nor for the sake of 
many of its professors to whon^ I am 
personally attached, and by wliom I 
have been greatly obliged^ but for the 
sake of the profession itself: and as I 
think its members are not treated with 
due distinction in society, I am always 
pleased when they are elevated by the 
favor of the sovereign into a certain de¬ 
gree of rank, and thus raised into more 
than equality with many, who, while they 
profit by their skill, and pay it as they 
ought, still treat the medical attendant 
with a sort of supercilious graciousness, 
as if far below themselves in the grades 
of society. 

Yet, if the medical man has received 
a complete education, he has had advan¬ 
tages in life, which are rarely given to the 
sons of opulent tradesmen. The physi¬ 
cian more especially, if his sectarian 
principles do hot forbid, becomes a stu¬ 
dent at the university, and takes his de- 
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gree there ; and, if his friends have in¬ 
terest, he is sent abroad under circum¬ 
stances advantageous to his future pros¬ 
pects. But without the exclusive privi¬ 
leges bestowed by an English university, 
the medical student has still great ad¬ 
vantages ; foreign universities, as well as 
that of Edinburgh, are opeu to him; 
and if the student be true to himself, and 
profits as he ought by his opportunities 
of virtuous knowledge, he returns to his 
native country, and takes up his abode 
there, not only as the accomplished 
practitioner, but the well-educated gen¬ 
tleman ; and for what has he thus 
travelled, read, and toiled ? Not to 
pass the rest of his days in learned in¬ 
dolence, but to engagethe duties of 
a jnost painfully laborious profession ; 
to have his time no longer his own, 
but subject to the often unwelcome re- 
quirings of the poor as well as the rich; 
he is liable to be forced to forego the 
pleasures of the social evening, to leave 
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his bed at all times, and pass the night 
in anxious attendance by the bed of 
the sufferer, and he often performs 
these trying duties for a pecuniary 
recompense, very inadequate to his 
services; not from an unvvillingness 
in the person, benefited to bestow 
a sufficient reward, but simply from 
inability: for the physician and the 
surgeon cannot choose the objects of 
their exertions; they are, in that respect, 
like the Frhres de la charite; they have ta¬ 
ken upon them the duties of their order, 
and they must obey the summons to 
be useful, whether the prince or the pea¬ 
sant be the subject of their benevolent 
calling. But in a consciousness of that 
usefulness they have a great reward ; 
and where is the general usefulness to 
be compared with that of the medical 
man? Jf it be possible for excessive 
temperance, united to a good constitu¬ 
tion, to make the aid of the physician 
in time almost unnecessary, it is impos- 
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sible that casualties and accidents 
should not continue to happen, requiring 
the aid and hand of the surgeon and 
the oculist, and should the land we live 
ill he torn with internal convulsions; 
should the now haughty rich hecome 
the humhle poor ; still, even amidst the 
wreck of commerce, and all other pro¬ 
fessions, the surgical profession at least 
must survive and flourish. 

But it is not on account of this selflsb 
security that justly feeling practitioners 
may love and honor their profession, 
but for the sake of its dearer privileges; 
for what privilege, save that of enlight¬ 
ening the darkened souls of our fellow- 
creatures, can equal the power of heal¬ 
ing sickness, of alleviating pain, of calm¬ 
ing the agonies of anxious tenderness, 
and being received even by the depres¬ 
sed with the smile of welcome ? And 
should the men to whom these blessed 
privileges belong he treated with aught 
hut respect, or received with super- 
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cilious coldness? 1 have enjoyed the af¬ 
fectionate pleasure, and respectful atten¬ 
tion, with which the medical attendant 
is received in some families, and thought 
that it spoke much in favor of both par¬ 
ties. But I do not like to see them re¬ 
ceived like their own medicines; like 
something nauseous but necessary, and 
to be gone without as long as possible. 
Nay, I believe that it is politic in all 
persons to cultivate a benevolent feeling 
towards their medical attendants. The 
sight of a welcome countenance does us 
good when we are in health ; and if the 
attendant be considered as a friend as 
well as physician, his prescriptions will 
be more likely to have a good effect; 
the state of the mind and temper have 
a great deal to do with that of ,our 
health, and the medical man the sight 
of whom excites the most kind sensa¬ 
tions in his patients, will, I am confi¬ 
dent, be most likely to cure them. 

Yet, one thing more before I con- 
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elude these remarks, which it has been 
no little effort to me to hazard. 

I liave ventured to censure those who 
allow themselves unguardedly to de¬ 
tract from the reputation of medical men; 
and now venture to observe, how weak, 
how dangerous, it is for medical men to 
detract from the ability of each other. 
Surely they ought to make common 
cause against the common enemy ; but 
I may add with truth, that amongst the 
most respectable and distinguished of 
the profession, this necessary forbear¬ 
ance is scrupulously observed, and they 
may be the subjects, but are not the ut- 
terers, of this very reprehensible de¬ 
traction. 

There is pother class of persons par¬ 
ticularly exposed to be the subjects of de¬ 
traction ; namely, converts to what is 
called SERIOUS religion; —but, more 
especially, those who have left the plea¬ 
sures of the world, after a long and 
well-known participation of them, and 
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who, some of them in the prime of life, 
some in its middle stage, and some in 
its decline, have separated themselves 
from general intercourse, to walk in the 
more narrow way of Christian duties. 

It is possible, that those who have all 
their lives been secluded from the gay 
world, not only from inclination but be¬ 
cause they were educated out of it, may 
escape the tongue of detraction if they 
act consistently with their religious pro¬ 
fession. But not so those labourers in 
the vineyard, who have been called into 
it only at the eleventh hour. In the 
reality of the call, none of the votaries 
of the world believe. To interested mo¬ 
tives, and probably of a degrading na¬ 
ture, the renunciation of the scenes of 
their former pleasures is attributed, and 
the appellations of hypocrite and dis-; 
sembler are lavished upon them, unless 
they are gently but more contemptuous¬ 
ly still dismissed with the name of fana¬ 
tic, enthusiast, and maniac. But though, 
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in judging of what is called conversion, 
more ignorance of the human heart, es¬ 
pecially of the heart under the influence 
of spiritual motives, is usually displayed, 
than on any other subject, and ignorance 
evinced by detractors, not only of their 
victim’s creed, but often of the founda¬ 
tion of their own, I think this sort of de¬ 
traction more excusable than any other; 
because, in the first place, it is difficult 
to believe, that what we ourselves de¬ 
light in, is not equally delightful to 
others; and those who are every day 
enjoying the pleasures of public places, 
of the ball, of the concert, or of the card 
party, find it almost impossible to admit, 
that life can be even bearable without 
this succession of excitements; still less 
can* they believe, that those who have 
once enjoyed, can have been induced to 
resign them, from any consideration of a 
pure and spiritual nature; “because(they 
say) the delights of this world are posi¬ 
tive and tangible, and were, doubtless. 
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given to us by a bountiful Creator to be 
enjoyed ; therefore, it is time enough to 
think of another world, and preparations 
for it, when age and its intirinities have 
incapacitated us from profiting by then 
But how should they understand what 
they have never experienced ? the supe¬ 
rior pleasures which pursuits of a higher 
order bestow. Besides, they well know 
they have the multitude with them, and 
they would, therefore, think it not only 
weak but presumptuous to go counter to 
the world at large, and set themselves up 
aswiserand holier than others are. Time 
was when I was contented so to reason 
myself; but, whether from ray own ex¬ 
perience or not is immaterial, I suspect 
that these reasons are not the only ones 
for the severity and injustice with which 
persons of the world judge those who 
have, in a great measure, seceded from 
it. I think detractors, on this occasion, 
are (unconsciously, perhaps,) irritated 
into unkind doubts and splenetic re- 
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marks, by this consideration : “ If these 
enthusiasts are rights how veiy wrong 
are we!” If it be a duty incumbent on 
Christians to improve instead of wasting 
the time, and to be strangers in the 
general haunts of dissipation; and if, 
aS may be possible, these seceders 
from our circles are really impelled 
by honest, pious motives, they have, in 
reality, a great advantage over us; and 
if what the apostle James says be true, 
namely, that “ pure religion, and unde¬ 
filed before God and the Father, is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their afiliction, and to keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world,” then in that 
first of all competitions—competition for 
the favour of the Most High—they are, 
indeed, more likely to succeed than we 
are; and instead of being the objects of 
our calumny, or our contemptuous pity, 
they might well be the objects of our 
envy. And doubtless, a sort of uncon¬ 
scious envy, a jealous indignation, is at 
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the bottom of the detraction of which I 
am now treating > and, as the competi¬ 
tion is of the most awful and important 
kind, one should be more inclined to 
view, with Christian forbearance and 
compassion, the detraction amounting 
to slander, which the advanced comjfe- 
titor in the Christian race provokes from 
those who, though they desire the crown, 
cannot enter the lists to obtain it. 

But there is another sort of detractors, 
who are equally incliued to assault those 
who have entered on a religious course 
of life; I mean, that unhappy class of 
beings who, having tried to convince 
themselves that this life is all, regard 
with the bitterest contempt self-denying 
Christians, and not only distrust their 
sincerity, but despise their understand¬ 
ing. It is my conviction that persons, 
even of this class, are operated upon 
and impelled to this detraction, by an 
undefined consciousness or fear, that 
the idea of another world, and of conse- 
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quent responsibility in this, are not 
“ cunningly devised fables” of man’s in¬ 
vention, and that, therefore, those fol¬ 
lowers of the cross who dare to profess 
Christ before men, and endeavour to do 
his will according to their sense of his 
requirings, are more worthy of congratu¬ 
lation than revilirigs ; consequently, feel- 
ingthat consistent Christians are the most 
enviable of their fellow-creatures, they 
/late and calumniate them the most. 
But consistent and really converted 
Christians can be inclined to return only 
good for evil to those who thus pelt 
them, as it were, with stones, as they go 
on their road to Zion. 

They must remember the spirit and 
the words of their blessed Lord, when 
speaking of his persecutors,—“ Father 
fprgive them, they know not what they 
do!” and that spirit will enable them to 
return conscious contumely with prayer 
for the conversion of its utterer, and to 
endeavour to adorn their Christian pro- 
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fession with such meekness, such for¬ 
bearance, such “ gentle offices of patient 
love,” and so “ to add to their faith cha¬ 
rity,” proving also their faith so evi¬ 
dently by their works, that even the 
scoffer—nay, the infidel, may be led to 
exclaim in the language of King Agrip- 
pa, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian!” 

Before I quit this subject, I must take 
notice of a common belief, that the pro¬ 
fessors of serious religion are gloomy 
and unsocial in their habits and man¬ 
ners, and that the path of religion is one 
of briers and thorns. In all religious 
sects, there will be some few, no doubt, 
who, naturally of a gloomy and morose 
temper, may clothe their piety in un¬ 
attractive austerity, and because physi¬ 
cally depressed, may seem morally and 
religiously so. But 1 have rarely known 
any deep-rooted religions conviction at¬ 
tended with aught but unaffected com¬ 
fort ; and were 1 to select an example of 
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the mo.st perfect happiness, and of the 
most uuvaryinj^ cheerfulness, I should 
seek and find it in a religious family; 
1 should begin my picture with the 
assembling of the household in the 
morning for religious instruction and 
religious purposes. I should follow its 
members tlirongh the active Christian du¬ 
ties to the social meal, the evening circle, 
the amusing, instructive reading, by one 
or more persons present, the needle 
meanwhile plying its busy task for 
the purposes of charity or well-motived 
cDconomy, and these rational employ¬ 
ments succeeded by a second assem¬ 
bling of the household for religious 
duties, and all retiring to their respec¬ 
tive rooms, full of thankfulness for the 
deeds of love they may have been ena¬ 
bled to perform in the day, for the in¬ 
nocent and rational enjoyments of the 
social circle, and for the humble hope, 
the result of confiding faith, which cheers 
them on their pillow, that they shall a- 
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bide under “the shadowof the Almighty” 
through the darkness of the night, and 
be permitted to see the light of another 
day, to resume the same occupations, 
pleasures, and happiness. Instead of 
gloom, ennui, and listlessness, a day 
so passed seems only too quickly gone, 
and unlike those days which are passed 
in the feverish excitement of dissipated 
pleasure, which are always followed by 
the lassitude of exhaustion, accompa¬ 
nied often by a sense of mortified vanity, 
unsuccessful competition, and disap¬ 
pointed feelings, its labours no doubt 
brought a blessing on them for their en¬ 
deavours to bless, and the evening’s enjoy¬ 
ments consisted of exertions which enli¬ 
ven without exhausting, and excite with¬ 
out producing consequent depreijsion. 

There are some other prominent ob¬ 
jects, peculiarly exposed to detraction, 
which I must briefly mention; namely, 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS IN LAW, BRO¬ 
THERS’ WIVES, AND sisters’ HUSBANDS. 
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Family ties are often snares; the 
greatest blessings in life have their at¬ 
tendant evils ; weeds spring up by flow¬ 
ers. “ Every rose has its thorn,” says 
the proverb, and when did proverbs 
speak falsely? Compared with the full 
pages of moralists, they are as drops to 
gallons ; but they are rare and precious 
drops, like those of attar roses. Pope, 
in his epistle to Addison, on his dialogue 
on medals, says that ambition 

found it vain to trust 

The faithless eolmiin, and the mould’ring bust, 
Convinc’d she now contracts her vast design. 

And all her triumphs shrink into a coin.” 

So wisdom, like ambition, as if unwil¬ 
ling to trust her choicest stores to volu¬ 
minous writers, has consigned her most 
valuable dictums to the narrow compass 
of a proverb : and I follow up this eu¬ 
logy by the well-known proverb of 
“ standers-by see most of the game 
‘ applying it to myself, thus: I am a tie¬ 
less solitary individual; some ties 1 ne- 
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ver possessed, and those which 1 had, 
are broken and gone; therefore, as I am 
a lone, widowed, childless, orphaned, 
being, I am only “ a stander-by” at the 
game of the aU'ections, at which happ’- 
ness is the stake; consequently, as 1 
must be an unprejudiced and uninte¬ 
rested judge of the ways in which it is 
played, and sometimes lost, it may not 
be impertinent for me to make known 
the results of my ex])erieuce. And ex¬ 
perience has convinced me, that it is al¬ 
most impossible for those who take on 
themselves the responsible character of 
fathers and mothers in law, to escape 
the dangers attendant on it; and chiefly, 
because they arise from the best and 
tenderest feelings of the relatives of the 
former connexion. It is not in nature, 
nor ought it to be, for these to regar.d 
the new ties without watchful obser¬ 
vation, mingled with jealous distrust; 
and as bad feelings are never so ensnar¬ 
ing as when they steal on us in the 
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shape of amiable ones, fathers and mo¬ 
thers in law are often commented upon 
with unjust severity. And though tliey 
require every allowance to be made for 
them on account of the difficulty of their 
situation, they are too often judged with 
the pertinacity of jealous feeling, rather 
than with the candour of dispassionate 
discrimination; and the peace of the 
living is sometimes sacrificed to the ima¬ 
gined injuries of the rights of the dead. 
No doubt it sometimes happens, that 
the claims of (he dead are forgotten 
in those of tlie living, but I w'ould 
urge on the judges on these occasions, 
the necessity of being on their guard 
against the deceitfulness of their own 
hearts, lest they fiill into the snare of re¬ 
quiring too much for the sake of those 
whom they have loved andlost. Let them 
remember that their desires, however un¬ 
reasonable they may be, are hallowed 
in their eyes by the force of faithful af¬ 
fection ; and even their selfishness, in 

o2 
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such a cause, assumes the garb of a 
virtue. 

1 have often listened with pain to 
charges against fathers and mothers in 
law, and wished the accusers could put 
themselves in the place of the accused ; 
believing that, could they feel the diflB- 
culty of the situation, they would be 
forced to excuse, where they were usu¬ 
ally eager to condemn; and would ac¬ 
knowledge that they had often been led 
into unreasonable expectations, by the 
influence of painful competition, the re¬ 
sult of which was as usual unjust and 
ungenerous detraction. 

Brothers’ wives are often sufferers 
from much less excusable feelings in 
their judges; for they are commonly 
those of personal jealousy and rivalship. 
Till brothers marry, their sisters are the 
first objects in their affections, especially 
if their parents are dead ; therefore, the 
marriage of a brother cannot be a plea¬ 
sant circumstance to unmarried sisters. 
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and the object of his choice is conse¬ 
quently exposed to very severe criticism; 
besides, it is most probable that the bro¬ 
ther is considered as a paragon of per¬ 
fection, and nothing of mortal mould can 
be deemed worthy of him. 

Self-love, therefore, as well as tena¬ 
cious affection, exposes the poor wife to 
unindulgent and prejudiced scrutiny, and 
its results, unjust detraction. Brothers 
are sometimes as jealous of sisters’ hus¬ 
bands, as sisters are of brothers’ wives, 
but not so frequently; because men 
have the power of marrying when 
they choose, and having lost one object 
of love, can soon seek and obtain ano¬ 
ther. But this is not the case with sis¬ 
ters if unmarried; they may not have 
an .opportunity of replacing the beloved 
object by one dearer still, and therefore 
the pronoun possessive is at liberty to em¬ 
ploy all its influence against their peace; 
whispering, like the serpent at the ear of 
Eve, “ this new sister has deprived us of 
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our influence, and of the affections once 
exclusively ours; that, however, would 
not signify if she were worthy of our 
brother; (or brothers,) but to resign such 
a treasure to one so inferior! oii! it is 
intolerable!” 

Sisters’ husbands are, like sisters lo¬ 
vers, the frequent objects of detraction ; 
and they also have a strong tendency, 
from the influence of ihe pronoun posses¬ 
sive, to exalt their sisters’ qualities, and 
depreciate those of their brothers in law, 
and, formidable proof of the power of 
family conceit! it is not always that even 
the conviction of their sister’s happiness 
can subdue their belief of her imagined 
superiority to her husband, and put a 
stop to the utterance of unkind de¬ 
traction. Yet, surely these feelings 
ought to be struggled with, and con¬ 
quered ; and the prevailing wish, when 
brothers and sisters are added to 
a family, should be, to receive them 
with aflectionate good vdll, with a desire 
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to bring their merits forward, and to be 
kind to their viitiies; to consider them 
as obji'cts to be held sacred from ridi¬ 
cule, because they are become the depo- 
sitorii's of the happiness of those whom 
they tenderly love ; they should be wel¬ 
comed as real friends, not scrutinized 
as probable enemies; and never al¬ 
lowed to be, as they too frequently are, 
the favorite theme of detraction. 

Such nncandid judges should remem¬ 
ber that they incur the risk of losing en¬ 
tirely the affections which they so highly 
prize. 

The wife of the brother, and the hus¬ 
band of the sister, must be more beloved 
than they are; and if either of them are 
conscious of being unjustly depreciated, 
they may impart their sense of injury 
to those who love them best; and the 
consequence will probably be, that they 
will become alienated from those who 
view with prejudice and dislike, the ob¬ 
jects of their unqualified admiration. 
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This, therefore, is one of the instances 
in which it would be policy as well as 
duty to abstain from detraction. 

I say in recapitulation here, 

That having enumerated the different 
classes of detractors and of detractions, 
1 mention some of those who are parti¬ 
cularly the objects of detracting conver¬ 
sation. 

That the authoress must prepare to 
be hated, cavilled at, and depreciated ; 
to be judged without being read through; 
and submit to be misquoted and misre¬ 
presented. 

That even if a woman publishes ano¬ 
nymously, she must not expect to escape 
the disadvantages of authorship;—that 
she will appear even to the nearest and 
dearest few, in a new and unpleasing 
light. 

That the abstract idea of a female 
writer in former days was a dirty, ill- 
dressed, ragged, snuffy-nosed woman, 
who could not perform the most com- 
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moil and necessary duties of her sex. 

That even in the metropolis, the para¬ 
dise of authoresses, as the name is a 
passport into the first circles, the highest 
praise probably that can be given to a 
female w’riter is, “ she is really agree¬ 
able, and I could not have suspected her 
of being an authoress.” 

That it is better for authors and au¬ 
thoresses who wish to benefit others by 
their works, not to live in the busy 
haunts of men. That the assumption of 
the power to teach can only be forgiven 
and admitted, if the teacher lives in re¬ 
tirement—that the Oracles of Delphos 
would not have been believed in and 
acted upon at Rome, had they been de¬ 
livered at a neighbouring Tripod, and 
from a native priestess; and that “ fa¬ 
miliarity breeds contempt,” is a proverb 
founded on the experience of ages. 

That according to the origin of the 
Blue-stocking club, which I give in these 
pages, the men and women who belong- 

o3 
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ed to it were both called Blue-stockings. 

That women at that period did not, 
as now, shrink from the title of Blue¬ 
stocking. That the women of the pre¬ 
sent day should rather confess that they 
are blues, than eagerly deny it, as a blue¬ 
stocking means one who employs and 
improves her time, and that if she own¬ 
ed her right to tlie title, the petty assaul¬ 
ter, be he man or woman, would drop 
the weapon as soon as he saw that it 
had not power to wound. 

That to detract from the skill of medi¬ 
cal MEN, and make their supposed in¬ 
competence the theme of our conversa¬ 
tion is a most unwarrantable sort of de¬ 
traction, and may be destruction to their 
jirospects in life. That the persons so 
speaking are often not competent to form 
a judgment on the subjects on which 
they are so eager to decide. 

That we never call the truth of a law¬ 
yer’s opinion into question, and doubt 
and canvass it in society. 
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That many not contented with inter¬ 
fering with the prescriptions of the sur¬ 
geon or physician, accuse them of kill¬ 
ing this or that person, and say that to 
call them in would be inviting death. 

That such language is defamation, 
and might be prosecuted, but that there 
is a tacit agreement in what is called 
ffood society, that such conversations are 
confidential, and are not to be repeated 
to the injury of the utterer of them. 

That 1 have always beheld the medi¬ 
cal profession with great respect, not 
only for the sake of near and dear rela¬ 
tives, but for its own. That, thinking 
its members are not treated with due 
distinction in society, I am always pleas¬ 
ed when they are elevated by the favour 
of,the Sovereign, into a certain degree 
of rank, and thus lifted into more than 
equality with many who treat the medi¬ 
cal attendant with a sort of supercilious 
graciousness, as if far below themselves 
in the grades of society. 
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That, in truth, if the medical man has 
received a complete education, he has 
had advantages in life rarely given to 
the sons of opulent tradesmen. 

That no privilege, save that of en¬ 
lightening the darkened souls of our fel¬ 
low-creatures, can equal that of healing 
sickness, alleviating pain, and of being 
received, even by the depressed, with 
the smile of welcome. 

That it is politic in all persons to cul¬ 
tivate a benevolent feeling towards their 
medical attendant. 

That it is weak and dangerous in me¬ 
dical men to detract from the abilities 
of each other; that they should make 
common cause against the common ene¬ 
my ; and that the most respectable men 
in the profession set an example of this 
forbearance. 

That those who have made a religious 
profession are particularly exposed to 
detraction, whether they have left the 
pleasures of the world in the prime of 
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their days, in middle life, or in its de¬ 
cline. 

That the reality of their call is doubt¬ 
ed, and motives attributed to them of a 
vile, degrading nature, and they are call¬ 
ed cants and hypocrites, or fanatics, 
enthusiasts, or maniacs. 

That in judging of conversion, more 
ignorance of the human heart is exhibit¬ 
ed than in any thing else; but, that this 
detraction is the most excusable of any. 

That it is excusable because it is dif¬ 
ficult to believe, that wliat we ourselves 
delight in can ever cease to delight 
others. 

That 1 suspect that detractors on these 
occasions are irritated into splenetick 
doubts and remarks, by this considera¬ 
tion, “ If these enthusiasts are right, how 
wrong, how very wrong, must we be!” 

That there is another set of men who 
are equally disposed to attack those who 
have entered on a religious course of 
life; I mean those who have tried to con- 
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vince tlieraselves that this life is all, and 
who either distrust these self-denying 
Christians’ sincerity, or despise their un¬ 
derstandings. 

That I believe this class of beings are 
impelled by a feeling of secret envy, as 
they cannot be quite sure that another 
world is one of “ the cunningly devised 
fables;” therefore they feel that the fol¬ 
lowers of the cross of Christ will have a 
great advantage over them, if their creed 
be right, and that consequently, the con¬ 
sistent Christian Is of all beings the most 
to be envied, and therefore to be hated 
and calumniated the most. 

That it is a great error to believe that 
professors of serious religion are gloomy. 
That, on the contrary, the most perfect 
cheerfulness, evenness of spirit, and,un¬ 
interrupted happiness, is to be found in 
the Christian family, such as I have 
tried to describe. 

That fathers and mothers in law, bro¬ 
thers’ wives and sisters’ husbands, are 
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also prominent objects for detraction; 
that the detractors from the first of these 
should be particularly on their guard 
against the deceitfulness of their own 
hearts, because their detraction springs, 
probably, from good and amiable mo¬ 
tives ; and lastly, that the latter are un¬ 
der the dominion of feelings which are 
less excusable, and which policy as well 
as principle should lead them to struggle 
with and subdue. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ON DEFAMATION. 

I MUST now discuss the most painful 
part of my subject; namely, that excess of 
detraction which becomes defamation. 
Defamation is always detraction; but 
though the tongue, which is ready to 
detract, is well fitted to defame, still, 
detraction is not positively defamation. 

It was against the utterers of detrac¬ 
tion amounting to defamation, that the 
punishment of standing in a white sheet 
in the aisle or porch of a church, .was 
awarded by the justice of our ances¬ 
tors ; and when 1 first entered into so¬ 
ciety, and heard reputations gossipped 
away, 1 used-to consider the abolition 
of this punishment as a national evil; 
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nay, I have sometimes amused myself 
with imagining certain of our acquaint¬ 
ances standing in the aisle of their pa¬ 
rish church, in this well-deserved attire! 
and had I possessed the power of group¬ 
ing with my pencil, many persons might 
have seen their faces peeping from un¬ 
der its degrading folds, who would have 
been unconscious that they deserved to 
figure there, though, for the slanderous 
frequenters of an ale-house, or inhabit¬ 
ants of a cottage, they would have judg¬ 
ed it a proper punishment. But as sin¬ 
ners in robes were always more offen¬ 
sive to me than sinners in rags, and 
the slanderer of the drawing-room than 
that of the kitchen, (as ignorance may 
excuse the one but cannot the other,) 
1 wrapt the white sheet in idea round 
the rich alone, and should have rejoiced 
to see my imaginations realized. But, 
as 1 have increased in years, I have 
learnt to make more allowance for the 
infirmities of others, taught and humbled 
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by a growing sense of my own; and the 
white sheet, or, indeed, any punishments 
for oflences which are common to us all 
as erring mortals, I have ceased to feel 
any desire to see inflicted, even, as 1 
humbly trust, on those who have calum¬ 
niated myself. Still, 1 have not ceased 
to feel a strong emotion of indignation 
whenever 1 hear defamation uttered 
against friend or foe; and alas! there 
are few persons who have lived in the 
world, whether in public or in private 
life, without hearing their acquaintances, 
male or female, accused of faults which, 
if proved, would have driven them from 
society. 1 have frequently heard accu¬ 
sations uttered, which made accusers 
responsible to the power of the law, and 
uttered too with a degree of self-gom- 
placency, for the ingenious malice with 
which the charge was worded, not only 
painful but appalling to witness. Which 
of my readers, as well as myself, has not 
heard a lawyer accused of taking a bribe 
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to lose a cause for his client ? or a phy¬ 
sician or surgeon accused of killing his 
patients, either by his system, his rash¬ 
ness, or his ignorance? Which of us has 
not heard some persons accused of sup¬ 
pressing or forging a will ? Who has 
not listened to the aspersions of the fair 
fame of woman, for which tlie utmost 
vengeance of the law could not have af¬ 
forded the slightest recompense? and 
this, too, in what is called good com¬ 
pany! 

Far be it from me to plead for those 
of my own sex, who, regardless of deco¬ 
rum, have been contented to be inno¬ 
cent, without being careful to appear so; 
who have carried liveliness to the bor¬ 
ders of levity, and worn the semblance 
of errors, which they, in their inmost 
heart, abhorred; such mistaken women 
must be content to take the consequences 
of their own actions, and, though their 
indiscretion does not at all excuse the 
slander and backbiting of their accusers, 
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Still, they must bend in humble resigna¬ 
tion to the punishment of which they are 
conscious. But 1 have known instances 
where the most correct conduct has not 
preserved from defamation. 

1 know, that there have been men and 
women too, who though supported by 
the consciousness of innocence, have yet 
pined, broken-hearted through life, bow¬ 
ed by a sense of degradation which they 
never deserved ; and have sunk into an 
early grave, from the consequences of 
calumnies, spoken originally, perhaps, 
in the orgies of bacchanalian r^elry, 
and repeated as much in wantonness as 
malignity at the tea-table of the gossip. 
Alas! these unfortunates might have ex¬ 
claimed with the frogs in the fable, 
when some wanton boys threw stones 
into their pond, “ It may be sport to 
you, but it is death to us." 

Nay, I believe that there are indivi¬ 
duals tremblingly alive to the opinion of 
others, who are preserved from misery. 
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and prevented from hiding themselves 
in obscurity, merely by being allowed to 
remain unconscious to what vile motives 
even their best actions are attributed. 
For as the somnambulist can walk in 
safety in the midst of peril, only while 
his sleep is permitted to continue, so 
these objects of unmerited obloquy are 
preserved in peace only as long as they 
are ignorant of their wrongs, but inform 
the calumniated, and awaken the sleep¬ 
walker, and wretchedness even for life 
would probably be the fate of the one, 
and. dislocated joints or death, of the 
other. 

My own sex must bear with me, while 
1 say that though every man is debased 
in my eyes when 1 hear him accuse a 
woman of any gross offence, and though 
I.consider his attack on defenceless fe¬ 
males as mean and unmanly; yet, I am 
still more wounded when I hear the 
tongue of woman busy with the fame of 
woman and when the scandalous story is 
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propagated by ayoHrt/e slanderer. Men 
would not dare to slander one female 
in the presence of another, if we were 
true to ourselves; if, instead of seeming 
to enjoy the odious tale, we were to de¬ 
clare ourselves degraded at being sup¬ 
posed capable of relishing it, and were 
to throw the shield of our candour and 
disbelief over the unconscious and jiro- 
bably innocent victim. 

No one has a right to believe that 
any man or woman deserves to be exiled 
from respectable society, unless the 
proofs of guilt are too strong to be de¬ 
nied ; therefore, the propagators of un¬ 
proved charges, ought to be deemed 
as infamous in one way, as those whom 
they accuse can be in another; and they 
are particularly unbecoming the ..soft 
voice of woman. 

“ What ’h faiiiale beauty but au air diviue. 

Through wliich the iiiiiid’s all gentle graecs shine ? ” 

says Dr. Young in his “Universal l*as- 
sion,” and if this be true, the woman, be 
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.she ever so beautiful, who readily listens 
to a tale of scandal, and smiles on the 
propagators, forfeits that “ air divine ” of 
which the poet speaks, and loses her 
claim to those “ gentle graces” which 
bestow a beauty that time can never 
destroy, the beauty of tlie candid mind 
and benevolent heart, illuminating the 
countenance and giving charm to the 
conversation. The following extract from 
an American writer, from whose little 
work, “ The Brief Examiner,” I have de¬ 
rived amusement and, 1 hope, profit, is 
well suited to this subject. “ It would 
be passing no deception on a young girl 
at school, to tell her along with more 
solemn exhortations, that the feelings 
and dispositions from which spring ca¬ 
lumny and back-biting would deform 
her face; for what is that beauty in the 
female face, which pleases all beholders? 
It consists chiefly in the aspect that in¬ 
dicates good affections. Every indica¬ 
tion of candour, gentleness, and betiig- 
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nity, is a beauty; on the contrary, every 
feature or aspect of countenance that in¬ 
dicates pride, envy, or malignity, is a de¬ 
formity. Nor does it need proof, that 
in frequent instances the face becomes 
at length the index of the passions which 
one habitually harbours, whether they 
be of the benevolent or the malignant 
kind. One remark more, and no trifling 
one. There scarcely can be a more at¬ 
tractive feature in the character of a w o- 
man, than her veiling, or treating with 
sisterly candour, those petty blemishes 
from which she is happily exempt her¬ 
self.” 

When I began this work I had con¬ 
vinced myself that though detraction was 
a common vice, defamation was not; 
but the experience even of the last year 
has convinced me that wherever the spi¬ 
rit of the world exists, not only that of 
detraction but of defamation exists also, 
and that though 1 may not be as much 
exposed to hear its breathings as I once 
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was, they are to be heard, and that where 
the detractor is, the defaraer is not far 
behind. Even when, which is rarely the 
case, reports are not false, still it is our 
duty to suspend our belief of them, till 
to doubt is no longer possible. And if 
true, why should 1 undertake the unbe¬ 
coming task of spreading the disgrace? 
If I have no personal ill-will towards the 
offender, what motive but a love of evil¬ 
speaking can induce me to do so? and if 
1 have, it is the more necessary that I 
should be silent, lest I should be indulg¬ 
ing a feeling of revenge. The author of 
the Government of the Tongue gives the 
epithet of lying to defamation; and 
justly, because those who are eager to tell 
a tale of scandal are ready to heighten 
its effects by the aid of invention, espe¬ 
cially if the tale be against any one who 
has wounded their self-love; moreover, 
a charge, after being bruited about by 
several tongues, increases in guilt and 
importance so much, that the first ut- 
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terer of it \AOuld scarcely know it again. 
How unsatisfactory often is the evidence 
for the truth of a calumnious report. 
“Who told thee this? and how dost 
thou know it is true?” “ Oh ! because 
such a one told me, and he had it from 
lady so and so, and she knows the par¬ 
ties intimately.” Admirable authority! 
for if lady so and so knows the parties 
intimately, was she likely to gossip 
away their character? and if she was 
treacherous enough to malign her inti¬ 
mate associates, I must have better evi¬ 
dence than that of so unprincipled a per¬ 
son, before I could believe the scandal 
uttered. Yet it is on such evidence as 
the foregoing, that one finds nine calum¬ 
nies out of ten are founded and propa¬ 
gated. 

I have given a specimen of the dia¬ 
logue of talkers-over, aud shewn the. 
progress of detraction, and though 1 
shrink from the task, I shall venture to 
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display in anotlier dialogue the progress 
of defamation * 

We will suppose the parties first as¬ 
sembled to be the master and mistress 
of the house, their two daughters, a boy 
of thirteen—their son, and myself, lun¬ 
cheon being almost concluded, and the 
elder girl is shewing me some fine prints 
in the next room, but as the door is open 
1 hear alt that psisses- “ Hark! there 
is a knock, my dear! Ring the bell to 
have the luncheon taken away.” “ Make 
haste, sister!” cries one of the girls, 
lowering her voice, “ for it is Mrs. Kap¬ 
pa, and we must have more luncheon for 
her if she sees it, for slie has such an 
appetite!” “ Dear me, mamma,” cries 
the other girl, “ she always contrives to 


* Though ignoraut of the Greek language, 1 have ven¬ 
tured to give the persons in niy dialogues the uames of 
the Greek alphahet, because I feared that if 1 put Mrs. 
or Mr. L — or 1)—, some persons might choose to fancy 
I meant some particular individuals. 
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come at our luncheon time, for she is 
so stingy, she does not allow herself 
any at home.” “ Indeed!” says the 
papa. “Yes, I believe it is true,” cries 
the mamma. By this time, the bell 
has rung, the luncheon is removed, and 
the visiter enters just as the mother 
has expressed her joy that the table is 
cleared. “ How are you, my dear Mrs. 
Kappa?” says the mistress of the house, 
“glad to see you.” “ Pray sit down, my 
good friend,” says her husband, “ our 
luncheon is only just gone.” “ I am 
sorry you did not come sooner,” says the 
wife. “ You are very good,” replies Mrs. 
Kappa, “ but 1 rarely eat luncheon." 
“ But, perhaps, you will take something, 
a piece of cake, and a glass of wine.” 
“ Oh ! no, thank you,” she replies faintly, 
meaning to be pressed, but her no is 
suffered to pass for what it was not 
meant to be, a negative; and the par¬ 
ties sit down, all but the master of the 
house, who leans against the chimney- 
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piece, with one hand in his waistcoat 
pocket, swinging liimself backwardsand 
forwards, and the elder daughter and 
myself who are now turning over a port¬ 
folio on the table. “ Well, Mrs. Kap¬ 
pa,” says the master of the house, “ is 
there any news stirring?” “Yes, a good 
deal, but then it may not be true.” “ No 
matter, what is it ? ” “ They say young 

Zeta is gone off in debt, and has robbed 
his father to a considerable amount! ’ 
“ That was to be expected from his 
bringing up.” “ Yes, certainly.” In this 
opinion all join, and there is a chorus of 
“ parents that spoil their children must 
take the consequences.” At this mo¬ 
ment a Major Mu is announced, and af¬ 
ter the usual compliments, the Major 
say,s, “Well, have you heard the news ? ” 
“ Yes,” says the elder girl, “ if you mean 
that young Zeta is gone off.” “ Oh! he is 
gone quite off, is he ? and not taken ? ” re¬ 
plies the Major, “ What do you mean? ” 
“ Why, they say he has committed a for- 
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gery.” “Very likely, but are you sure of 
it?” “ Oh! no, not sure ; nay, I believe 
it was only said that some one had sup¬ 
posed it most likely he had committed 
forgery.” “Oh! that is all; well,butwhat 
other news have you?” “ The lovely 
Helen Omicron is going to be married 
to a man some years older than her fa¬ 
ther!” “Verylikely!” observes Mrs. Kap¬ 
pa, “ she had outstaid her market, and 1 
daresaythe gentleman is very rich.” “Be¬ 
sides,” says the father, “she has made her¬ 
self so talked of, for our friend Sir Wil¬ 
liam Rho, that she may think herself well 
off to get married at all.” “ With Sir Wil¬ 
liam I never heard of that before, I re¬ 
member she was violently in love with 
a young ensign, and once, I believe, was 
just saved from eloping with her singjng 
master.” “ At last,” cries the Major, “ she 
is provided for, and will soon be safe 
from elopements I trust.” “ That is not 
so sure,” says the father significantly, 

‘ ‘ but who is the gentleman ? ” “ Sir Martin 
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Tail, Baronet.” “ A Baronet too ! what 
luck ! where did she meet him?” “ Oh! 
at a waterinj^ place.” “ They have given 
her the chance of those places every sea¬ 
son, you know,” cries tlie Major, “ for,her 
best days were long ago over: she was 
talked of for me ! (drawing up his neck¬ 
cloth) and I had the run of their house, 
but it wonid not do—she was too old.” 
“ So it was at a watering place, was it?” 
says the mother. At which her friend 
Kappa, who was not pleased, probably, 
at missing her luncheon, and had great 
talents for stinging and Hinging, besides 
some cat like* propensities ; observed in 
a soft tone, “ 1 think my dear friend you 
never take your daughters to watering 
places well knowing that they went to 
onp every year, and the mother with a 
heightened colour replies to the stinger, 
“ (_>h ! dear yes I do, but all persons’ 


* l?y cat-like, I mean liaviii^f the cat’s propensity to 
give a rfcpo/le, a sudden stroke of the paw, when the 
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daughters have not the same luck.” 
Lady Lambda is now announced, who 
says, when we are all seated, “ I suppose 
you have heard that old Lady Pi is dy¬ 
ing at last, and that as soon as decency 
permits, her husband will marry Miss 


crcAturc seems in perfect, amity willi unc, ami in liarm- 
les^ play. The nickname of eats is, ] know, exclusively 
^■iven to that much-injnreil body of women called “ old 
maids,” hut 1 do not see the peculiar justice of the ap¬ 
pellation as applied to them. On the contrary, according 
to my definition of the term cat, it applies to all young 
men and women married or single, as well as to the old 
of both scxc.s, who from ti sort of treacherous impulse 
take plea.surc in saying soim thing wounding to one’s 
feeling.s, and mortifying to one’s self-love, whether it 
regards one’s self or those in whom w'e arc interested; 
and who, (wen in moments of unsuspecting good will, 
by the utterance of some sudden sarcasm at the com¬ 
mencement ])erhaps of a friendly intercourse, con¬ 
vert the social feeling into one of conscious injury, and 
occasion a wound which rankles in the bosom of the in¬ 
jured, during the rest of the meeting. Oh! there arc 
many cats in the world ! and I have seen even youth and 
beauty become suddenly otfensive to my sight, by the 
expression of malevolent pleasure at having given, cat¬ 
like, a couj) dr path', which had inflicted a wound on the 
sensitive nature of an unotfending companion. 
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Sigma.” “Decency!” is the general 
exclamation! “ If they had any regard to 
decency,” says the mistress of the house, 
“the marriage could not have been talked 
of, but his fondness for that girl was no¬ 
torious I how I have pitied poor Lady 
Pi I” “ Oh I” cries the Major, “ she had 
her consolations!’' putting his hand to 
his mouth as if drinking. 

“O! fye!” cries Lady Lambda, giv¬ 
ing him a rejyroving pat, in M'hich there 
was much encouragement; “ this is scan¬ 
dal, and I hate scandal.” “ But is it not 
scandal,” says one of the jiarty, “ to 
talk of this marriage at all?” “ Perhaps 
so,” replies Lady Lambda, “ but they talk 
much worse scandal, 1 assure you.” “ In¬ 
deed,” cries the eager Kappa, drawing 
hef chair closer to Lady Lambda, “ and 
they do say-” “ What!” eagerly ex¬ 

claim both the ladies. “ That when Miss 
Sigma was staying at the house, Lady 
Pi missed a gown and some fine lace 
out of her wardrobe; and one of the 

I'd 
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servants vvas suspected of having stolen 
them. But one day, when Lady Pi was 
confined to her room, and Miss Sigma 
was to have the carriage to carry her to 
a party, Lady Pi, who had been carried 
to the window for air, saw Miss Sigma 
get into the carriage in the very gown 
which she missed, and, as she believed, 
her own lace on her collerette!” “ Real¬ 
ly ! what impudence !” “ But," observ¬ 
ed one of the party, “ why should not 
this young lady have a gow’u like Lady 
Pi’s.” “ Oh, but it was a very expen¬ 
sive flowered muslin gown, and Miss 
Sigma could not afford to buy such an 
one.” “ But Sir George Pi could afford 
to give,” said the Major. “ True,” said 
the master of the house, “ but Miss Sig¬ 
ma is, you know, a very taking woman.” 
“ Excellent! Excellent!” “ But you 
know,” said the Major, emulous of his 
friend’s piimiing fame, “ if Sir George 
takes the lady, she will, after all, find 
herself Mistaken.” “ What, mistaken! 
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says one. “1 don’t exactly see that,” cries 
another; while tlie mortified Major is 
on the point of being forced to explain 
his vile quibble, when Lady Lambda 
exclaims, “Oh! 1 see it! excellent! ex¬ 
cellent ! Major, 3Iiss, taken." “ But, Ma¬ 
jor,” cried the master of the house, a- 
larraed for his laurels, “ Lady Pi her¬ 
self, according to you, was a taking wo¬ 
man,” and a chorus of laughs repays 
him. And now that, like the knife of 
the heathen priest, their detracting wea¬ 
pon is sharpened for the sacrifice of vic¬ 
tims by imagined wit, they eagerly de¬ 
mand more news, more scandal, and the 
ready weapon descends on a new victim 
in the shape of Colonel Upsilon. 

“ Well, but. Lady Lambda, you said 
you had more news," asked the mistress 
of the house, when this interruption was 
over. “ O yes. Colonel Upsilon has 
made his choice at last; he has given up 
the widow Theta, and is to have the wi¬ 
dow Iota; it is said his poor wife, know- 
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ing he was courting both, advised this 
preference.” 

“ I am quite sure,” cries one of the 
party rather indignantly, “ that his wife 
had no reason to be jealous, lie was one of 
the most kind and attentive of husbands, 
and such a nurse!” “ A very attentive 

nurse, indeed,” says Lady Lambda. 
“ Yes, ’ says the lady of the house, with 
an emphasis. “ Hush, hush, my dear,” 
cries the husband. “ No; 1 choose to 
speak out, my love; they do say that he 
chose to prescribe for his wife as well as 
nurse her, and medical men think she 
was not the belter for his prescriptions.” 

Thus they began by a charge of rob¬ 
bery, an accusation of forgery, imputa¬ 
tions of levity, in one young lady, and 
they imply against another a charge of 
flirting with a married man, and stealing 
his wife’s clothes ; and theyendbycharg- 
inga husband with prescribing wrong me¬ 
dicines for his wife! What a climax of 
defamation I yet, awful as it is, 1 have 
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witnessed such an one frequently in the 
course of ray experience, and have cora- 
monly been able to trace some of it to 
the results oi competilioti. 

On this occasion, I wish my readers 
to believe, that I quitted the company 
after this last speech, glad to make my 
escape, though I knew that 1 left my 
character behind me for a prey and a 
pastime. 

And what a cold-blooded, heartless, 
and mean, as well as criminal, enjoyment 
was this defamation! What an unsafe 
and fearful amusement! 

When accidents happen and lives are 
lostj whether on land or water, we feel 
our pity and regret increased if the 
killed or drowned met their fate on 
a party of pleasure; and whence does 
this proceed, but from the afflicting con¬ 
trast between the glad expectation and 
the mournful reality, between the views 
of the unconscious parties and their 
miserable results? But, those who be- 
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lieve defamation to be a great crime, 
and that its utterers are liable to the 
wrath of an offended Deity, must listen 
to the conversation of defamers with 
pity of the same nature, but of a still 
greater degree of strength, for they 
must consider them as having met, like 
the victims on the land or water, for the 
purposes of pleasure; and as having in¬ 
curred, by the calumnies in which they 
sought enjoyment, that second death, 
more terrible than the first—the death 
not of the hody but the soul. 

Defamation is, indeed, a crime so con¬ 
sciously lowering, that most persons are 
unwilling to own that they commit it; 
and though they call the slanders which 
they hear detestable, they distinguish 
those which they utter by the plausible 
name of the expression of proper indig¬ 
nation and retributive justice. 

The speakers in a dialogue, like that 
which I have given, would each in turn 
exclaim, at the first opportunity, proba- 
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bly, against the detracting and defaming 
tongue of their recent associates. Few 
persons, if any, have courage enougji, 
admitting that they Inn'e sufficient self- 
knowledge, to say to themselves, “ I am 
a detractor, 1 am a defamer, 1 propa¬ 
gated an evil report against that man on 
such a day, because 1 was envious of 
him; and another day I injured such a 
woman’s reputation, by telling a slan¬ 
derous story of her, because she had 
wounded my^e)f-love.” Yet, there are 
many persons in the world who might 
make the confession to themselves al¬ 
most any day in the week. Once and 
only once 1 saw, as I believe, a person 
deeply impressed with the weight of the 
crime of defamation ; and as if the bur- 
deped heart wished, but dared not, to 
throw off its load entirely by a complete 
confession. A gentleman called on my 
husband and myself one evening, with 
whom we had spent the preceding after¬ 
noon at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
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ance. “Did you stay long after us?” 
said my husband. “Oh yes!” replied 
the other, “ long indeed ! 1 staid, sitting 
up with the man and his wife, till near 
two in the morning; for we did not know 
how time went!” “Then your conver¬ 
sation must have been very interesting.” 
“ Yes!” was the reply, in an odd tone 
and with a flushed cheek; “ but it was 
dreadful also; there was not one of our 
acquaintances that we did not bring be¬ 
fore our tribunal; and we»did not shew 
any mercy ! Oh ! it was too bad !” He 
then covered his face, ad ding, “and there 
was that fiend, the wife, pretending to be 
shocked at our severity, and calling us 
odious calumniators! but if our cruelty 
abated one moment, she would goad us 
on again by some diabolical remark; 
till, at last, we had gone so far in deadly 
defamation, that we felt almost ashamed 
to look each other in the face!” We 
were really shocked into silence, and 
were impressed, at the same moment. 
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with the same conviction, namely, that 
we ourselves had been two of the vic¬ 
tims offered up at the shrine of defama¬ 
tion, and that the speaker wished to 
satisfy his conscience by confessing it, 
but dared not do more than insinuate 
the degrading fact. I may add, that we 
rejoiced to be the objects, rather than the 
utterers of this unmerciful defamation. 

1 here observe in recapitulation. 

That as I have advanced in years and 
experience, 1- have learnt to feel more 
indulgence towards the infirmities of 
others, taught and humbled by a grow¬ 
ing sense of my own; and have, there¬ 
fore, ceased to wish the white sheet, or 
any other punishment inflicted for of¬ 
fences, in a degree common to us as er¬ 
ring mortals; not even, I humbly trust, 
on those who have calumniated myself. 

That, notwithstanding, I never hear 
defamation uttered, whether it be of 
friend or foe, without a feeling of strong 
indignation. 
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That we have heard lawyers accused 
of being ready to take a brilie to lose a 
cause for a client; jibysicians and sur¬ 
geons of killing their patients, either by 
their system, rashness, or ignorance ;— 
have heard some persons accused of 
suppressing or forging a will, and have 
listened to aspersions on the fair fame 
of many a woman, for which the utmost 
vengeance of the law could be to them 
no recompence, and this, in what is call¬ 
ed good company ! 

That I cannot excuse the thoughtless 
of my own sex, who, regardless of deco¬ 
rum, have been contented to be inno¬ 
cent, without being scrupulously careful 
to appear so, and who have carried live¬ 
liness to the borders of levity, and worn 
the semblance of errors, which they in 
their inmost soul abhorred. That such 
mistaken women must submit patiently 
to the consequence of their own actions; 
but that I have known the most correct 
conduct not preserve from defamation. 
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That there have been men and women, 
too, who, though supported by the con¬ 
sciousness of innocence, have yet pined 
through life, bowed under a sense of un¬ 
deserved degradation, and sunk at length 
into an early grave, victims of calumnies 
originally uttered, perhaps, and repeat¬ 
ed, as much in wantonness as malignity, 
in the orgies of a dinner table, or at the 
tea party of the gossip. 

That 1 believe there are many persons 
of sensitive natures, and tremblingly 
alive to the opinion of others, who are 
preserved from misery, and prevented 
from hiding themselves in obscurity, 
merely from being allowed to remain 
unconscious to what vile motives even 
their best actions are attributed. That 
as the somnambulist can walk in safety 
in the midst of peril, only while his sleep 
is permitted to continue, so these sensi¬ 
tive beings can be preserved in peace 
only as long as they remain ignorant of 
their wrongs; but inform the calumni- 
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ated, and awake the sleep-walker, and 
wretchedness for life would, probably, 
be the fate of one, and dislocation or 
death of the other. 

That ray own sex must bear with rae 
while I say, that though men are debas¬ 
ed in ray eyes whenever they bring de¬ 
famatory charges against women, wo¬ 
men appear to me more reprehensible 
still, when they are guilty of the same 
crime; and that no man would dare to 
slander any female in the presence of 
another, if we were true to ourselves; 
and instead of seeming to enjoy the odi¬ 
ous tale, were to own ourselves degraded, 
as we certainly are, by being supposed 
capable of relishing it. 

That I do not believe all defamation 
to be false, but that it is our duty to sus¬ 
pend our belief till doubt is impossible. 
That even then, we should not pro¬ 
pagate the tale. That, if 1 have no per¬ 
sonal resentment towards the offender, 
what motive for it can 1 have, but a love 
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of evil-speaking? and if I have, I might 
possibly, in so doing, be actuated by 
unchristian revenge. 

That those who are eager to tell a 
tale of scandal, are doubtless ready to 
heighten it by invention ; especially if it 
be against any one who has wounded 
their self-love. 

That nothing can be more unsatisfac¬ 
tory than the evidence for the truth of a 
calumnious report. 

That having given a specimen of the 
dialogue of talkers-over, I venture to dis¬ 
play in another dialogue the progress of 
defamation. 

'Phat the defamation in this dialogue 
was a mean as well as criminal enjoy¬ 
ment, and an unsafe and fearful amuse- 
inQnt, and wherefore— 

That defamation is indeed a crime so 
lowering, that most persons are unwil¬ 
ling to own that they commit it. 

That they call the slanders they hear, 
detestable, but those they utter only re¬ 
tributive justice. 
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That I once, and only once, saw a 
person, as 1 believe, deeply impressed 
with the weight of the crime of defa¬ 
mation. And lastly, 1 give the anec¬ 
dote alluded to. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ON THOSE MOST PiRTICl LAULV EXPOSED TO 
DEFAMA'JION. 

“ There is no rule witlioiit an exceji- 
tion,” says tlie proverb, and tlioii<>li I 
firhily believe in tbe Jriitb of iny own sys¬ 
tem, that eompelilioii is tbe inostalmnd- 
ant source of detraction, and often of 
defamation, still there are instances of 
both, which cannot be imputed to com¬ 
petition and rivalry. 

Temper is a great provocative to 
defamation, and often does its work 
witjiout the goad of competition, since 
few tempers are so sweet as not to take 
pleasure in venting bad feelings in bitter 
sayings. But when the feeling of un¬ 
successful competition is united to ill- 
governed temper, then are the conse- 
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quences often frightful to contemplate, 
for they have sometimes led not only to 
defamation, but to murderous revenge. 
The defamer and the murderer have un¬ 
doubtedly some feelings in common, 
particularly such as deal in anonymous 
and secret slander ; perhaps, nameless 
calumniators who wield their pen se¬ 
cretly and securely against those whom 
they hate or envy, would, if they dared, 
assail their persons with the knife of the 
assassin. 

Party spirit is one never-failing source 
of positive defamation, and partizans of 
all ranks and classes are amongst the 
most prominent objects of it—for in¬ 
stance, the competition which results 
from an election leads to unwarrantable 
judgments, and infamous calumnies. 
There is no slander, however improbable, 
that the friends of one candidate will. 
not believe and propagate of the friends 
of the other, and the candidates them¬ 
selves are not only falsely accused at 
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this present time, but are sure to haveeven 
their lonj^-forgotten and perhaps falselj' 
imputed faults in days tliat are past, 
brought forward in array against them. 
And how powerful are party names to ex- 
citeilliberaljudgment! lhaveoften heard 
wings declare that there never was an ho¬ 
nest tory, and lories assert that all wings 
were rogues; and whence this narrow¬ 
minded, and other as mischievous defa¬ 
mation, but from the bad temper prod uced 
by party spirit? this therefore is an in¬ 
stance to confirm thetruth of my assertion, 
that when competition is united to ill-go¬ 
verned temper, the results are formidable, 
and lead to fatal consequences. 1 have 
said before, that all public characters are 
exposed to the temptations of detraction 
incident to competition ; but 1 must fur¬ 
ther observe, that ministers, members 
of parliament, and all public functiona¬ 
ries, together with kings, princes, and 
persons of high rank, are the objects 
of constant defamation, even where the 


Q 
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utterers can be in no competition with 
them; namely, amongst the middle 
classes in society. I have known indi¬ 
viduals in private life who would scru¬ 
ple to spread a report to the disadvan¬ 
tage of an acquaintance or neighbour, 
willing to believe and eager to propa¬ 
gate a slander against a royal person¬ 
age, or a ministerial or opposition leader. 
Sometimes, perhaps, this also may be 
accounted for by party spirit, but not 
always, as princesses, and men, and 
women of high rank, who are not politi¬ 
cally prominent, are also the subjects of 
their calumnious rejiorts. Perhaps this 
is sometimes occasioned by vanity; the 
speakers may wish to appear conver¬ 
sant with royal and tided persons them¬ 
selves, or with those who associate with 
them. 

But a spotless reputation is, no doubt, 
as precious to princes and princesses, 
and members of the aristocracy of the 
country, as to others. It is therefore 
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a remarkable instance of the inconsisten¬ 
cy of human nature, that scrupulous and 
conscientious persons should believe and 
propagate almost impossible slander a- 
:rainst the royal and the high-born, which 
the speakers would neither credit nor 
report of those in their own rank of life; 
nor is the instigation of vanity, nor even 
a sense of general competition, sufficient 
to account, entirely, for this obliquity. 
Kings arc worse off in this respect than 
any of their sulijects, for though it is trea¬ 
son to devise aught against the life of a 
king, there is no punishment, that 1 know' 
of, for taking away his moral character; 
and as it is thought particularly base and 
cowardly to insult a clergyman, because 
his profession prevents him from taking 
what the world calls the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, it is equally so to propagate 
reports against one whose prominent si¬ 
tuation in society exposes him to particu¬ 
lar remark, and who is prevented by his 
elevated station from gaining redress for 

q2 
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the injurious defamation to which his 
rank makes him peculiarly liable. There 
is one consideration, however, which 
may reconcile us to these highly-aimed 
shafts of detraction and defamation;— 
namely, the belief, that as kings, princes, 
and nobles, are made of the same cor¬ 
rupt nature as ourselves, there is little 
doubt but that they in their turn be¬ 
lieve, and propagate, evil reports of 
each other, and even of those below 
them, and that therefore, when they 
are hardly judged and ungenerousK 
defamed, it may often be deserved 
retribution. 

There is one (juestion wiiich I feel it 
imperative upon me to put to my read¬ 
ers of every description, who believe the 
commandments to be of divine author¬ 
ity, whether they be in the world or se¬ 
parated from it, whether they be mem¬ 
bers of the church of England, or secta¬ 
rians, jew, or gentile ; namely :— 

How is it that you, who would shrink 
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with virtuous horror from being even 
supposed capable of violating the bth, 
7th, or 8th commandments, should have 
no scruple against violating the 9th ?— 

“ Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” 

Yet, taking up and propagating re¬ 
ports, the truth of which we cannot prove, 
is a positive violation of tlie ninth com¬ 
mandment ; and he who gave them re¬ 
quires the same obedience to them all. 
Therefore, though it is certainly more 
difficult for many of us to keep the 9th, 
than the dth, 7tli, and 8th command¬ 
ments, no one who has any real religious 
belief can deny that it is ecjually impera¬ 
tive on us; and 1 doubt not, but at the 
daj of final and righteous retribution, 
the cold-blooded malignity of the mur¬ 
derers of reputations will be as awfully 
dealt with, as the more violent passions 
of the ruffian and the assassin, by the 

DIVINE JUSTICE. 

1 shall conclude this chapter with 
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some admirable extracts on “ Lying 
Defamation,” from the Government of 
the Tongue. 

“As in the case of stealing it is pro¬ 
verbially said, that if there were no re¬ 
ceivers there would be no thieves ; so 
in this of slander, if there were fewer 
spreaders, there would be fewer forgers 
of libels: the manufacture w'onld be 
discouraged, if it had not these retailers 
to put off the wares. Now to apply 
these practices to our rule of duty, there 
will need no very close inspection to 
discern the obliquity. The most super¬ 
ficial glance will evidence these several 
degrees of slanderers to do what they 
would not be willing to suft’er. 

“ And indeed, it is observable, that 
those who make the greatest havock ,of 
other men’s reputation, are the most nice¬ 
ly tender of their own ; which sets this 
sin of calumny in a most diametrical 
opposition to the evangelical precept of 
loving our neighbours as ourselves. 
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“ He that shoots an arrow in jest, may 
kill a man in earnest; and he that gives 
himself liberty to play with his neigh¬ 
bour's fame, may soon play it away. 
Most men have such an aptness to en¬ 
tertain sinister opinions of others, that 
they greedily draw in any suggestion of 
that kind ; and one may as easily per¬ 
suade the thirsty earth to refund the 
water she has sucked into her veins, as 
them to deposit a prejudice they have 
once taken up. Tlierefore such experi¬ 
ments upon fame arc as dangerous as 
that which Alexander is said to have 
made of the force of Naphtha upon his 
page, from which he scarce escaped with 
life. 

“ Since slander is a plant that can grow 
in. all soils, since the frolic humours as 
well as the morose betray to the guilt, 
who can hope to escape this scourge of 
the tongue, as the wise man calls it, 
Eccl. 20, 0, which communicates with 
all? Persons of all ranks do mutually 
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asperse, and are aspersed ; so that he 
who would not have his credulity abused 
has scarce a securer way, than (like that 
Astroloi^er, who made his almanack 
j^ive a tolerable account of the weather 
by a direct inversion of the common 
pro,2:nosticators,) to let his belief run 
quite counter to reports." 

I shall here say in recajiitulation, 

That temper is a »jreat provocative to 
dehvmation, and bad feelings are often 
vented in bitter sayings. 

That defamers and murderers have 
feelings in common; and that anony¬ 
mous and secret slanderers would pro¬ 
bably, if they dared, assail the subjects 
of their calumnies with the knife of the 
assassin. 

That party-spirit is one never-failiug 
source of positive defamation. 

That though competition is the chief 
source of detraction, and often of defa¬ 
mation, these sometimes exist where 
there is no competition; as persons in 
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the middle classes of life are apt to be¬ 
lieve and propagate scandalous stories 
of kings and princes, and all public cha¬ 
racters. 

Tliat kings are worse off in this re¬ 
spect than their subjects, as they are 
prevented by their high rank from ob¬ 
taining redress for the calumnious judg¬ 
ments to which it exposes them, but 

That, as they and otlier persons of 
liigh rank are jnobably guilty of evil¬ 
speaking themselves, these tlnar injuries 
may be only retributive justice. 

I’hat those who are incapable of vio¬ 
lating the (Jth, 7th, and 8lh command¬ 
ments make no scru})le to violate the yth, 
\et that obedience to them all is impe¬ 
rative on us: and 1 conclude this chapter 
w;ith extracts from “ Lying Delamation.” 
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CHAP. XV. 


PREVENTIMiS AliAINST UETRACTION. 


I HAVK now to the best of my ability 
illustrated the name of my work, and 
proved its rig:ht to the title of “ Detrac¬ 
tion displayed.” 

Now therefore, as the medical writer, 
after giving a detail of different diseases, 
gives also such prescriptions as he deems 
cures or preventives, 1 venture, though 
with much humility, to mention some 
preventives at least for the diseases of 
detraction and defamation. 

On those who are denominated men 
AND WOMEN OF THE WORLD, their reli¬ 
gions belief, however sincere, is not suffi¬ 
ciently operative, surrounded as they 
are by snares of all sorts, to teach them 
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“ the Govermnent of the Tongue,” nor 
to convince tliem that it is a sin not to 
govern it; and they must be candid and 
indulgent indeed, not to despise as right¬ 
eous overmuch the presumptuous mo¬ 
nitor who urges upon them tlie m'cessity, 
as responsible beings, of “ liridling the 
tongue.” 

Still there are motives of a worldly 
nature, which as reasonable beings they 
cannot despise. As reasonable beings 
they must admit, that if they could be 
contented to resign their commissions 
in the large army of “ talkers-over” and 
“ laughers-at,” they would feel that they 
were accpiiring a claim to impunity for 
themselves. Detractors and defamers 
have no right to suppose that their sins 
against the reputation of others will not 
be visited by similar incursions on their 
own, for tl)ey who wound the victims in 
the back, are fair objects for the same 
mean warfare themselves. It is in vain 
for us to assert what is said of us does 
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not sij2;iiify, if we do not hear i(; for we 
all know that some one or other, either 
fron> a bad or a good motive, will lake 
care to tell ns what was never intended 
for our ears ; therefore, the safest way, 
both for otliers and for ourselves, is to 
endeavour to raise tlie tone of conver¬ 
sation. Mi'ii and women of the world 
can be at no loss for subjects, as they 
have public places, as well as poetry, 
painting, and music, to discuss, together 
with the lighter reading of the day; and 
there are politics, polity, and science, 
for the discussion of the wiser sex. 
Therefore, nothing but a deejHrooted 
love of evil-sjieaking can lead any de¬ 
scription of persons in civilized society 
to make their neighbours’ faults and fol¬ 
lies their chief theme; though the mere 
love of talking, and habit of gossiping, 
may often be the chief source of detract¬ 
ing: ol)servatioiis.* 


* A se]ihil)I(; frioiid of mine hai i^s^u^!(l me tliat she 
■ , '-onseious of often Inning' imele a lo.vcring remark. 
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And 1 recommend to men and women 
of the world, as a preventive for detrac¬ 
tion, severe self-examination. With¬ 
out self-examination, the result of which 
is self-knowledge, we are all liable to in¬ 
cur the excessive ridicule of blaming in 
others the very sins of which we are no¬ 
toriously guilty ourselves. Often have 
I heard with fearful emotion, or ill-sup¬ 
pressed laughter, even sensible persons 
of my acquaintance congratulating thera- 


aiid repeated a iTOssipiiiif slory, from llie dread of aji- 
pearing dull, and llial afterwards she lias said to licrself 
in a reproviiijj; spirit, why did 1 make that unsatisfac¬ 
tory ohservatioti ? to this so^fj,o'Stion, because it was hers, 
I hau' given much consideration, hut 1 still think that so 
tlec]) and intricate are the ramifications of motives, that 
even on this occasion, it might have been some compe¬ 
tition ])ast or iircscnt, wit h the person or persons of 
whom she was speaking, which led her, however uncon- 
«ciotislv, to the choice of her suhjert. Be that as it may, 
it is from intellectual individuals likelier, sclf-rejirovcd for 
having littered detraction, and conscious of its sinfulness, 
that I expect those fearless efforts against this darling 
vice, that shall make even every (hiy society, the means 
of individual benefit, and universal improvement. 
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selves, that whatever were their other 
failings, they had not the fault which 
they and I were imputing to the ac¬ 
quaintance of whom we were talking, 
which fault was one of the most evident 
defects of the person speaking! and I 
have said to myself, how can 1 he sure 
without close self-examination that I am 
not under an equal degree of self delu¬ 
sion, and that the fault I am reprobating 
is not my own! Often has this question 
been addressed to me, “ Is not Mrs. such 
a one, or Mr. or Miss so and so very sa¬ 
tirical?” and I have been tempted to the 
vulgarity of quoting the old proverb, 
“set a thief to catch a thief,” because the 
persons, so asking, have been amongst 
the most satirical of my acquaintances. 
It is an incentive to avoid detraction, that 
every one is alive to the sin of detraction 
in others, and equally so to the superior 
charm of those who are free from it. 

One day when I had listened with al¬ 
most loathing dislike to the incessant de- 
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traction of certain individuals in compa¬ 
ny, I heard the most lavish encomiums 
uttered by them on a friend of theirs, for 
never heinjjf known to utter an unkind or 
detractory remark ! and to this uncom¬ 
mon merit, they attributed his being more 
courted and respected than some of his 
relations wiio were his superiors in rank 
and talent! I could not refrain from say¬ 
ing to them, “ what a pity it is, that those 
who so much admire his forbearance, 
should not endeavour to imitate it !”* 
But 1 have very rarely felt either a right 
or a power so to reprove. It is much 
easier, as I have found, to fall into the 


* Since I licf,'^;in tiiis work, some persons liavc said to 
me, “ Well, I hope so and so will read your book, they 
wast it 1 am sure, and 1 think it may do them good 
while the speakers seemed irholly unconscious, that they 
t/icmsclves wanted the rule of admonition full as much as 
those rvhom they thus detractingly mentioned—reminding 
me of the lines of the Satirist. 

Yes, the evil one dwells at Paris and Rome, 

Wliat a blessing for us that it is not at home. 
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fault I condemn, than to endeavour to 
lead others into better habits ; and to the 
universality of tliis want of moral cour¬ 
age, is chiefly attributable the continu¬ 
ed prevalence of all vices in society. 

How frequently do we see quarrelling 
and fighting in the streets, and none 
attempting to separate the conibaiants, 
beeause, say the standers by, “ it is not 
our business, and it is difficult and dan¬ 
gerous to interfere." ’^riierefore the com¬ 
batants are allowed to utter the most hor¬ 
rid blasjihemies, and sometimes put each 
other’s lives in peril, because “it is diffi¬ 
cult’’ and perhaps “ dangerous to inter¬ 
fere ! ’’ 

It is on a principle like this that v%e 
allow detracting and defamatory conver¬ 
sations to go on in our presence. 

It is difficult to interfere,” but it is by no 
means impossible: the difficulty would 
vanish as soon as it was firmly met, and 
the speakers, if not silenced, would soon 
have the mortification of feeling that they 
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disgusted, where they hoped to amuse. 
Certain it is, that of all knowledge, that 
of one’s self is the most necessary but the 
most dijficult of acquirement. The fol¬ 
lowing fable, from jlisop, corroborates 
this inouruful truth. 


SEIJ'-ADMIKATION. 


.U’il'lTUR AM) TIJE ANIMALS 

OiH'c <ii; a time, the wliole creation 
Bv .ittpiter were call’d hefore liiiii; 

To pleat>e and serve them was liis inclination, 
.And make his sulijccts more and more adore him 
•• My friends, if with your forms (lie said) 

You ’\c any faults to find, or with your faces. 
Tell me tlieir wants, and from tail, leij, or lieiul, 

I ’ll take dejecta a'vay and e'ive new grtices. 
dome, my dear ajie, speak thou the first! behold 
This crowd of animals, both youni>' and old. 

And then their charms with thine compare ; 

Say, art thou satisfied ?” “ A'ea, I declare 

1 ’m ([uite content,” replied the ajie ; 

” I have four feet, and such a yfraeeful shape, 
'that 1 in pictures love to see myself; 

But for my brother bear, poor half-licked elf 1 
He is not fit to have his i>ortrait painted. 

As all must think who are with art acquainted ; 
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For all must own, poor animal, ill-star’d. 

He is not madt;, or was in mailing marr'd.” 

The hear came forward next, and all eoneeiv’d 
He of his uitliness would have eomplain’d. 

Hut no such thitiif; for, ean it he heliev’d. 

He, hy no sense of modesty restrain’d, 

Prais’d, poor Idind brute, his own tiirpri/ing beauty 
But, as a friend, he said, “ It was his duty, 
t And in his duty he wouhl never fail,) 

To say, he thought his brother elephant 
In some resj»eets did mueh improvement want; 
And that it would his ugliness decrease. 

If, from his flapping ears Jove took a piece. 

To add unto his tiny tail. 

For that the elephant as yet, alas! 

Was an ineongruous, shajieless, monstrous mass!” 
The elejiliant himself now spoke; 

And all expected one so wise 
W’oiild see himself w'itli jiroper eyes. 

And even, on his ugliness wamld joke; 

But h(!, like Bruin, laudial his own charms. 
Adding, “ His friend, the whale. 

Had such a frightful a])petite ; 

To see her eat was a di-gusting sight. 

And gave him really uglv ipialms ; 

For that to him, ’t was (piite a dose 
’I’o see a lady animal so gross.” 

The ant observ’d, “ The mile W'as far too small, 
.•\nd by her side could not be seen at all.'’ 

In short, both large and little <Teatures, 

Thinking themselves the beauties of brute nature, 
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To Jove’s amuseiiieiit, sclf-coiiccited elves! 

Each other criticis’d, but prais’d thctnsclvcs. 

“ Well, well,” cried Jupiter, their g-racious sire, 

“ 1 ’m glad you ’re satisfied—you may retire.” 

Next (^ame the human race, and made it plain. 

That they the vainest were of all the vain ; 

And Jove declar’d he ne’er was more disgusted. 

Since, to judge others, they cttuld not be trusted; 

And thus, to mortify their pride, 

'I'heir Ju.st reprover cried, 

“ O! men and women! jiartial, proud, and blind, 
iiarsh to your brethren, to yourselves too kind; 

Vou are, as is in all your judgment shown, 

Lynj'vs to others’ faults, moles to your own. 

It may be a disputed, but I believe it 
to be a certain fact, that few persons 
possess, any more than the animals in 
tlie fable, an accurate idea of their own 
faces and forms. 

They know, perhaps, what their glass¬ 
es every day present to their view,though 
thvy may not observe the changes, the 
result of advancing years, so evident to 
others ; but tliey have no knowledge of 
the shape of their head and features in 
any other way than in a front view. 
Hence, even first-rate painters are in the 
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habit of hearing, “ Well, I cannot be¬ 
lieve my nose sticks out in that manner; 
surely, my upper lip is not so long or so 
thick.” “ Well, 1 did not think 1 had 
so little or so much chin, or 1 was so 
ill-looking;” or “ well, I dare say it is 
quite as handsome as I am, but it is very 
like that ugly such a one.” Now, if it 
be so impossible for individuals to know 
with accuracy more than one view of 
their own features and forms, and as most 
persons are satisfied to remain in this 
ignorance, though very little trouble 
would remove it, can one believe that 
any of ns can have an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the secret failings of onr minds 
and hearts, without severe self-examina¬ 
tion ? and if our self-love, with very rare 
exceptions, is so shocked at having any 
personal defect forced upon our view, 
is it not probable that we should be 
equally shocked at having a portrait of 
our heart and minds exhibited to us; 
and should we not exclaim, “ Surely, 
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that is not my besetting sin ; I may err 
in that way, but not in thisdisputing 
tlie correctness and fidelity of the men¬ 
tal picture, resolving to turn away from 
what self-love and human pride cannot 
bear to contemplate. 

Therefore, is not severe self-examina¬ 
tion necessary to make us sure we are not 
exposing ourselves to the ridicule men¬ 
tioned above, of censuring others for 
the very faults which we ourselves com¬ 
mit, and the only means of escaping those 
detracting laughs which we are apt to 
raise against others. Is not self-exami¬ 
nation necessary to shew us the ugliness 
of our own hearts, the face of which, 
considering motives as the features, we 
shall see deformed with envy, resent- 
inwnt, and uncharitable suspicions ; and 
having thus learnt to see ourselves as we 
are, would not self-examination lead us 
to study the hearts of others, and to con¬ 
sider whether, as mere beings of this 
world, it would not be more politic, and 
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add greatly to our advantage here, to 
try to purify our own motives, to cleanse 
our own conversation, and rectify our 
own views of our associates, in order to 
invite them to judge us with our own li¬ 
berality ? 

J take it for granted that no one likes to 
be laughed at; “ then let us take care not 
to laugh at others;” for as tlnoe is said to 
be “ honour amongst thieves,” so there 
may be an understood compact even a- 
mongst detractors, that to t liose who shew 
indulgence to otln-rs, indulgence shall be 
shewn ; therefore, they who have suffi¬ 
cient self-control to abstain from satire, 
even where satire is the general theme, 
will, in the end, be so much respected, 
that they may cease to be the objects of 
satire themselves, and if their example 
does not allure, it may at least, where 
they are concerned, silence and disarm. 

Defamers, as 1 have before said, are 
permitted to shed their poison with im¬ 
punity, because no one likes to inform 
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against them, and expose them to the 
penalties of the law ; hut even they, as 
far as merely worldly advantages are 
concerned, would he gainers by sup¬ 
pressing the malignity of their accusa¬ 
tions. For what is the appalling ob¬ 
servation made on notorious defa- 
mers? “ Oh! never mind what///cysay, 
their authority is worth nothing, their 
tongue is no scandal." Horriide state 
of degradation! to he known as such 
lying defamers, (for habitual falsehood 
is implied,) that they cannot even do the 
mischief they desire to do, but are ren¬ 
dered impotent as well as infamous! 
Social debasement can scarcely go be¬ 
yond it! and even the crime with which 
the defamer charges his victim may pos- 
sil^ly not degrade them more than such 
an observation degrades the utterer. 
Existence on such terms is little better 
than annihilation; with such a character 
as this, life is scarcely worth having! If 
these obnoxious persons be wealthy and 
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hospitable, they may continue to be as¬ 
sociated with, for the sake of their good 
cheer; but the entertained visit their en¬ 
tertainer at the risk of deadly wound.s 
to their fame from his tongue, as soon as 
they have quitted the room, while the 
prudent and independent feel, that their 
only security is keeping as much as pos¬ 
sible out of their way. But, if defamers 
are not opulent, and if they arc desirous 
of obtaining promotion and advancement 
through the medium of friends, it is im¬ 
possible that with such habits they can 
long have a friend to assist them. Those 
who are known to sacrifice, at any time, 
even the good name of a patron or rela¬ 
tive, to the temptation of making an amu¬ 
sing story, must expect to be sacrificed 
in their turn to the interests of more res¬ 
pectable claimants; for few individuals 
are so little under the salutary fear of 
the world, as to set its censure at defi¬ 
ance, and give good gifts to those who 
are notorious for inflicting injuries on 
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others, and are known by the name of 
unprincipled defamers. Therefore, even 
in a mere worldly view, it is clear that 
it is the interest of us all to abstain from 
defamation and detraction. 

Let me here insert, to confirm my be¬ 
lief that worldly policy recommends the 
defamer to alter his ways and bridle his 
tongue, the following admirable observa¬ 
tions : “We have viewed both these 
branches of detraction, seen both the 
sins and mischief of them, we may now 
join together in a concluding observation, 
which is, that they are as imprudent, as 
they are unchristian. It has been re¬ 
ceived amongst the maxims of civil life, 
not unnecessarily to exasperate any bo¬ 
dy, to which agrees the advice of an 
ancient philosopher, “ Speak not evil of 
thy neighbour, if thou dost thou shalt 
hear that which will not fail to trouble 
thee.” There is no person so inconsi¬ 
derable but may at some time or other 
do a displeasure, but in this of defam- 
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ing, men need no harnessing, no prepa¬ 
ration ; every man has his weapons ready 
for a return, so that none can shoot 
these arrows, but they must expect they 
will revert with a rebounded force, not 
only to the violation of Christian unity 
(as I have before observed,) but to the 
aggressors’ great secular detriment, both 
in fame and interest also. Revenge is 
sharp-sighted, and overlooks no oppor¬ 
tunity of a retaliation; and that com¬ 
monly not bounded, as the Levitical 
ones were, “ an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,” no nor by the larger pro¬ 
portions of their restitutions foretold, 
but extended to the utmost power of the 
inflictor. The examples are innumerable 
of men who have thus laid themselves 
open in their concerns, and have let 
loose the tongue of others against them, 
merely because they would put no re¬ 
straint upon their own, which is so great 
indiscretion, that to them we may ap¬ 
ply that of Solomon, “ A fool’s mouth 
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is his destruction, and his lips are the 
snare of his soul.” And now, who can 
sufficiently wonder that a practice that 
so thwarts our interest in both worlds, 
should come universally to prevail a- 
mong us? Yet that it does so, 1 may 
appeal to the consciences of most, and 
to the observation of us all. What so 
common topic of discourse is there as 
this of backbiting our neighbours ? Come 
into company of all ages, all ranks, all 
professions, this is the constant enter¬ 
tainment; and I doubt he that at night 
shall duly recollect the occurrences of 
the day, shall very rarely be able to say 
he has spent it without hearing or speak¬ 
ing (perhaps both) somewhat of this 
kind. Nay, even those who restrain them¬ 
selves from other liberties are often apt 
to indulge in this. Many who are so 
just to their neighbour’s property, that, 
as Abraham once said, Gen. xiv. 23. 
They would not take from him even 
from a thread to a shoe latchet, are yet 
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SO inconsiderate of his fanae as to find 
themselves discourse at the expense of 
that, though infinitely a greater injury 
than the robbing of his coffer.” 

By way of recapitulating this chap¬ 
ter I would remind the reader, 

That having proved the right of ray 
work to the title of “ Detraction J)is- 
played,” 1 have ventured to give some 
preventives for the diseases of detrac¬ 
tion and defamation. 

That their religious belief, however 
sincere, is not sufficiently operative on 
men and women of the world to teach 
them the government of the tongue, but 
that there are motives of worldly policy 
sufficient to teach them the necessity 
of it. 

That by ceasing to be talkers-over 
and laughers-at, they would be acquir¬ 
ing a claim to impunity for themselves. 

That men and women of the world 
have so many amusing subjects to talk 
upon, that they have no excuse for in¬ 
dulging in evil-speaking. 
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That I recommend self-examina¬ 
tion as a preventive against the risk of 
incurring ridicule for censuring in others 
the faults which we ourselves commit. 

That even detractors and defamers 
are alive to the superior cliarm of those 
who never utter an unkind remark, and 
are ready to admire and praise them. 

That as fighting in the streets is al¬ 
lowed to continue because by-standers 
feel it difficult, and perhaps dangerous 
to interfere, so from the same want of 
moral courage, we let detractors and 
defamers pursue their evil-speaking in 
our {iresence ; yet that the difficulty of 
reproving would soon vanish if firmly 
met. 

That a knowledge of self is the most 
difficult of all knowledge, and I give a 
fable to illustrate this position. 

That defamers are permitted to shed 
their poison with impunity, because no 
one likes to expose them to the punish¬ 
ments of the law. 
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That defamers even would be gainers, 
in a worldly point of view, by learning 
to suppress their malignant accusations ; 
for that they run the risk of being shun¬ 
ned at length bn account of the terror 
and aversion excited by their character 
for defamation, and that if they require 
assistance and promotion, even their 
best friends must shrink from the oblo¬ 
quy of bestowing it upon them, and I 
conclude with a confirmatory quota¬ 
tion. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


ADDUESS I'O IIKLICIOI ii I’ROFESSORS. 


I NOW address that class in society, 
which professes t<» be guided and re¬ 
strained by motives and views of the 
very highest kind, naftiely, the constant 
presence of religious influences; 
and if they l)e enabled to act up to this 
high profession, they do not require to 
be warned against the sin of detraction 
and the crime of defamation. But even 
religious professors are not secure from 
the temptations of the soul’s adversary; 
their only advantage is, that they have 
stronger weapons at hand with which to 
oppose him. They know that evil¬ 
speaking is every where forbidden in 
that book, by which they profess to re- 
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gulate tlieir lives; but then, they also 
know, that “ when they would do good, 
evil is present with them,” and that un¬ 
less they watch and pray they must fall 
into temptation like other people. But 
the universality of the sin of detraction, 
if not of defamation, in all circles, tends 
to veil its enormity from the view; and 
though we are told that “ we should not 
follow a multitude to do evil,” we do 
follow them, and it is difficult to for¬ 
bear, even though we could repeat text 
upon text against the sin we are commit¬ 
ting. Indeed, were J to give all the texts 
in scripture which forbid evil speaking, 
they are so many and various, that these 
pages would look like a concordance; 
hut I shall only mention here the 5th 
and 7th chapters of Matthew, and quote 
only as follows, from the 13lh chapter 
of Corinthians : “And though," says the 
apostle, “ I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
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eth me nothin gT How evident it is that 
though the passage which I have given 
in italics is often used as a text to 
a charity sermon, charity here does not 
mean giving alms, but Christian love; 
that is, kindly feelings towards one 
another ; the love or charity which 
“ thmkelh no evil,” “ which suffereth 
long and is kind what, therefore, can 
be more opposite to the precepts of the 
apostle, than backbiting and speaking 
ill of our fellow-creatures? Yet it is 
ranch easier to clothe the naked, to feed 
the hungry, to visit the sick, to exhort 
the sinful, to deny ourselves in order 
to give to others, and to pray with the 
dying and the sorrowful, than to forbear 
from uttering one harsh judgment, to 
suppress one backbiting, angry, and 
injurious word, and to curb the ungene¬ 
rous impulse of a suspicions spirit. And 
no wonder; for those who perform the 
Christian duties, which I have enume¬ 
rated above, have not only the approba- 
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tion of their own consciences, and the 
sweet hope that their }?ood works have 
been acceptable obedience to their Sa¬ 
viour’s precepts,—but, however careful 
they may be not to let “ their left hand 
know what their right hand doeth,”they 
have also the respect and praise of men 
to excite them to persevere in their 
course of duty, and even here the ac¬ 
tively benevolent have their reward. 
Therefore I maintain, that to “ do good 
and to communicate,’’ and give, whether 
it be of our time, of our savings, or our 
riches, to the wants of others, is by no 
means the most difficult of tasks. But 
the conquest of our bad passions, our 
conflicts with our envious and resentful 
feelings, our struggles against the utter¬ 
ance of a degrading suspicion and a de¬ 
tracting word, and our endeavour to ful¬ 
fil the command, “ to think charitably of 
all men,’’ all these take place in the se¬ 
cret of the heart, and are only known to 
that Being “ from whom no secrets are 
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hiddentherefore, we have no external 
aid to make us victors in the combat. 
If w'e resist these temptations to evil, no 
one will give us credit for the forbear¬ 
ance; and if we yield to them, we shall, 
probably, not be thought the worst; of, 
since we know we shall not sin alone. 
No wonder, therefore, that sometimes 
religious professors are known to be 
guilty of this sin of detraction ; and it is 
doubly painful to hear those who fulfil 
to the utmost the other Christian duties, 
indulge a gossiping, uncharitable, and 
calumnious disposition, imputing un¬ 
worthy motives to the absent and the 
unconscious, in seeming defiance of the 
precepts of the blessed Saviour, and of 
his inspired followers. But when seri¬ 
ous Christians are guilty of detraction, it 
cannot be, 1 trust, without a subsequent 
and deep conviction of their own sinful¬ 
ness. They have the precious conscious¬ 
ness that they are sinners, and that they 
are liable to fall; they also know that 
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they have a sure defence, in their mo¬ 
ments of trial, “ in watchfulness unto 
])rayerand if there he any of these 
strongly tempted, consciously erring 
Christians, among my readers, 
souls who know from jiaiiiful experience, 
that “ the tongue is an unruly member,” 
and that detraction is one of their beset¬ 
ting temptations; let them recollect, that 
alms-giving'and the kindest offices of 
Christian duty, without Christian love, 
can “ profit them nothing,” and at the 
close of a day of active benevolence, if 
they feel conscious that though then hand 
gave, their tongue maligned, let them not 
claim for their pillow, that night, the 
peaceful repose of the consistent Chris¬ 
tian; but, warned by the consciousness 
of duty imperfectly performed, humble 
themselves before the Being who has 
said, “ judge not,” and let them remem¬ 
ber and profit by the aw'ful admonition, 
“ Let those who think they stand take 
heed lest they fall.” 
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I would also remind them of the de¬ 
claration of the apostle James: “ If any 
man amouf!; you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiv- 
eth liis own heart, this man’s religion is 
vain.” 

Let me now recapitulate by observing, 

That tliat class of persons in society 
who profess to be under religious influ¬ 
ences, would not want to be warned a- 
gainst the sin of detraction, and the 
crime of defamation, were not they, like 
other persons, exposed to tlie assaults 
of the soul’s adversary, and that their 
only advantage lies in having stronger 
weapons with which to oppose him. 

That they, like, others, must watch 
and pray, lest they fall into temptation. 

Tliat the charity enjoined by the apos¬ 
tle Paul is Christian love, not alms- 
giving. 

Tiiat it is easier to perform all the 
other duties of Christians, than to sup¬ 
press one severe remark, one backbiting, 
injurious word. 
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That the world’s good report attends 
and repays deeds of active benevolence ; 
but that our conflicts with our jealous 
feelings and defamatory propensities are 
hidden in the secret of onr hearts, and 
we have not the aid of external praise to 
assist us to conquer them. 

And lastly, that they must remember, 
in order to strengthen them in their 
struggles, the words of the apostle 
James, chapter 1st, verse 2Cth. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


ADDRESS TO THE U>UN<;EI! MEMRERS OP THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Permit me now, my dear brothers and 
sisters, members of the society to which 
I have the privilej^e of belonging, to ad¬ 
dress you on this subject, as Friends 
have always deeply felt, and duly consi¬ 
dered its importance, and have also by 
their wise regulations endeavoured to 
guard against the sin of which it treats 
In us, therefore, who are defended a- 
gainst this sin by official warnings, and 
reminded of its ensnaring power, by the 
following query read at stated times in 
our meetings of discipline,—“ Are 
friends preserved in love towards each 
other, and are they careful to avoid and 
discourage tale-bearing and detraction?” 
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in us, I say, detraction is less excusable 
than in any others. Bat it may be right 
for me to add, lest this query he misun¬ 
derstood by some of my readers, that it 
does not mean we are to cultivate a 
Christian spirit towards the members of 
our society alone. 

We know that the feelings of gospel 
love are of a more diffusive nature, that 
we are to desire the welfare of the whole 
family of mankind, and to endeavour 
to promote it to our best ability ; and 
though, according to the apostle’s words, 
“ we may be willing more especially 
to do good to those who are of the 
household of faith,” still we are expect¬ 
ed to perform the offices of Christian 
duty to all w’ho require them of us, be 
they Jew' or Gentile, and the warning 
against tale-bearing and detraction is 
of universal, not particular application. 

Seeing then, that the wisdom of our 
pious ancestors has thus afforded us an 
earthly guard against this ensnaring sin, 
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“ wliat manner of persons ought we to be 
in all holy conversation and godliness?” 
“Ye therefore beloved, seeing ye know 
these things before, beware lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own sted fastness.” 

But 1 would more particularly call on 
you, my dear younger brethren and sis¬ 
ters, to remember the obligation of 
watchfulness which this query imposes 
upon you, as you are a party to the an- 
svver given ; and if your consciences ac¬ 
cuse you of having acted or spoken con 
trary to that duty which it inculcates, 
you must be well aware that you are 
also a party to an imposition, and a false¬ 
hood, unless the answer to the query be 
guarded in an almost impossible degree. 
, My observation tells me that the 
young, whatever be their belief or situa¬ 
tion, are always more or less inclined to 
salhe. 

I'lie young feel deeply, and think su¬ 
perficially : with them appearances are 
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almost every thing. To the ridiculous in 
persons and things they are peculiarly 
alive; foibles they perceive immediately; 
and as they have not yet learnt to fee^ 
their own infirmities, they have no mercy 
on those of others ! indulgence, owing 
to their want of self-knowledge, never 
being the character of youth;—hence, 
hasty and uucandid judgment, and a love 
of finding out the absurd, attended 
often with great power of ridicule, make 
the young of both sexes apt to indulge 
in satire and detraction. Vanity also 
comes into play. They fancy that seve¬ 
rity looks like wit and intellectual supe¬ 
riority ; and 1 have sometimes, with no 
inconsiderable moral disgust, heard pa¬ 
rents repeat the pert satirical sayings of 
their children as evidences, in their opi¬ 
nion, no doubt, of precocity and bright¬ 
ness of intellect. 

With this conviction on my mind of 
the disadvantages as well as advantages 
belonging to the brilliant season of 
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youth, I have often contemplated with 
admiration, amongst many other of the 
benefits peculiar to our society, this 
query relative to tale-bearing and de¬ 
traction. 

Detraction is so universal that one for¬ 
gets it is a sin, or vve are reconciled to 
commit it, because we have so many to 
keep us in countenance. “As in some in¬ 
stances,” says the author of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Tongue, “ detraction is one 
of the highest sins, so in the general, it 
is certainly one of the most common ; 
and by being so becomes insensible. 
This vice above all others seems to have 
maintained not only its empire but its 
reputation too. Men are not yet con¬ 
vinced heartily that it is a sin, or if any, 
«ot of so deep a dye, or so wide an ex¬ 
tent, as it really is. They have, if not 
false, yet imperfect notions of it, and by 
not knowing how far its circle reaches, 
do often, like young conjurors, step be¬ 
yond the limits of their safety. This 1 
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am the apter to believe, because I see 
some degree of fault cleave to those who 
have eminently corrected all other ex¬ 
orbitances of the tongue. Many wlio 
would startle at an oath, do yet glide 
glibly into a detraction, which yet me- 
thinks persons otherwise of strict con¬ 
versation sliould not do frequently and 
habitually, had not their easy thoughts 
of the guilt smoothed the way to it. It 
may therefore be no unkind attempt to 
try to disentangle from this snare by dis¬ 
playing it, shewing the whole contex¬ 
ture of the sin, how it is woven with 
threads of diflerent sizes, yet the least 
of them strong enough to noose and en¬ 
trap us : and alas ! if Satan fetter us, it 
is indifferent to him whether it be by a 
cable or a hair. Nay, perhaps, the small 
est sins are his greatest stratagems. It 
was a good reply of Plato’s to one who 
murmured at hjs reproving him for a 
small matter: “ custom,” says he, “ is no 
small matter,” and indeed, supposing 
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any sin were so small as we are willing 
to fancy most, yet an indulgent habit 
even of that w'ould be certainly ruinous, 
that indulgence being perfectly opposite 
to the love of God, which better can 
consist with indeliberate commissions of 
many sins, than with an allow'ed persist- 
ance in any one. But in this matter of 
detraction 1 cannot yield that any is 
small; save only comparatively with 
some kind that is greater, for absolutely 
considered, there is even in the very low¬ 
est degrees of it a flat contradiction to 
the grand rule of charity, the loving our 
neighbours as ourselves.” 

If this bo true, my dear young friends, 
—if detraction, by being so common a 
sin, “ becomes an insensible .one also,” 
and if men are not convinced heartily 
that it is a sin, how thankful we ought 
to be for being reminded so frequently 
that it is sinful, and for being guarded 
against it in a manner so impressive and 
sufficient, that though the rest of the 
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world should be imperceptibly entangled 
in this snare “ woven with threads of 
different sizes, the least of them strong 
enough to noose and entrap them,” wb 
must be without excuse for letting our¬ 
selves be so entrapped ; and if we have, 
in a moment of unguarded ness allowed 
the snare to envelop us, it is our own 
fault, if we be not roused by the voice of 
the stated watcliman, to exert ourselves, 
and break the fetters ere they have had 
time to fasten on us. 

Believe me, my beloved younger bro¬ 
thers and sisters, that those only who 
have been born and bred in different 
circumstances to yourselves, can pro¬ 
perly appreciate the advantages attend¬ 
ant on your religious society ; and that 
you cannot be sufficiently aware of them; 
for there are many things of whose va¬ 
lue, like that of health, we are uncon¬ 
scious, because.we have always possess¬ 
ed them. For instance, who but must 
be struck, on reading accounts of mis- 
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light experienced hy the converted hea¬ 
then, when the hihle is given them, and 
they are enabled lo peruse its contents? 
We, to whom it has been familiar, even 
from childhood, cannot experience the 
same freshness of delight, while perusing 
the sacred volume, as these grateful 
converts feel. In like manner you, hy 
whom the privileges of your sect have 
been experienced even from the first 
hour of perception, cannot he sufficient¬ 
ly conscious how much safety and be¬ 
nefit you have derived from them in 
youth, of which you will continue to 
feel the good effects in your maturer 
years, and in your life's decline. And 
though some of you may in the season 
of youth desire for yourselves more li¬ 
berty, and more accordance with the 
habits of the world at large, you will, 
when you are parents, (with very few 
exceptions at least,) desire for your 
children the same restraints which you 
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are feeling now; you will remember with 
thankfulness, that if they pained they pre¬ 
served, that if they imposed on you tem¬ 
porary privations, they saved you from 
many evils* and certain dangers, and you 
will endeavour to persuade those near¬ 
est and dearest to yon, to profit by the 
lessons of your experience, and say to 
them in the words of sacred writ, “ This 
is the way, walk ye in it!” But, to re¬ 
turn to my original subject, the benefit 
which we derive, or ought to derive, 
from this query: “Are Friends pre¬ 
served in love towards each other, 
and are they careful to avoid and dis¬ 
courage tale-bearing and detraction?” 
Indeed, dear friends, in order to avoid 
them, we, like others, have much to do, 
and it is right that we should make use 
of every weapon against the spirit of 
detraction, which He, who can alone 
make our efforts successful, has in his 
mercy bestowed. 

Let us then endeavour to consider 
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them together, and self-examination 
again presents itself on the list. 

Let us examine our own motives and 
actions before we speak defamingly or 
detractingly of those of others. Let us 
consider their temptations, their disad¬ 
vantages, of every sort, and then reflect 
whether we are ourselves free from the 
faults which we condemn, and whether, 
in their circumstances, we should have 
acted better. We must ask of our own 
hearts, how we should like to be dealt 
with ourselves, and whether we should 
not require to have any calumnious tale 
against us strictly inquired into, not only 
before it is believed, but before it is re¬ 
peated ; and if we make all the use of 
self-examination of which it is capable, 
it will shew us that the time which, with 
gratuitous officiousness, we were dis¬ 
posed to bestow in commenting on 
others’ failings, would be far better em¬ 
ployed in endeavours to amend our own; 
for even to the young “ the night com- 
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eth in which no man can work and as 
the habits of youth are yet to form, and 
if formed, must be easy to eradicate, 
youtli is the best season for self-exami 
nation.—Oh! then, ye youuif, “ set a 
watchman, and let him declare what he 
seeth,” and be that watchman self-exa¬ 
mination, and when the watchman 
says, “ the mornini^ cometh, and also 
the night, if ye will inquire, inquire ye,” 
let the inquiry be into your omvi defects, 
not into those of your neiglibours, con¬ 
sidering not the “mote that is in your bro¬ 
ther’s eye, but the beam that is in your 
own.” 

Another most efficient safe-guard 
against the snares of detraction is cul¬ 
tivation OF THE MIND. Those vvho 
have full miiids need not talk of persons 
to beguile the time, because they have 
topics of a much higher kind, and of 
equal interest to discuss; and a degree 
of mental cultivation is within the power 
of every one. The tradesman, the arti- 
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ficer, the mechanic, in short, all persons 
who can road, and who are resolved to 
lose no time, can, if they will, acquire 
some information even at what appears 
allowable waste moments. A friend of 
mine who was almost the only person 1 
ever knew that was a [mnctual cor¬ 
respondent, acquired this rejmtable dis¬ 
tinction, by the simple habit of never 
being idle ; and whenever she was kept 
waiting by a friend, or a coachman, in¬ 
stead of fretting and going to the win¬ 
dow, and walking up and down the 
room, losing her time as well as her pa¬ 
tience, she used to sit down and write 
letters, by which means a very extensive 
correspondence never interfered with her 
other duties, as the time devoted to it 
wxis literally what is usually considered 
waste time. This highly gifted indivi¬ 
dual wisely considered the importance 
of moments. That excellent old pro¬ 
verb, “ take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,” 
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meaning that those who do not spend 
pence wantonly, will always be sure to 
have pounds, and that those who waste 
pence will never have pounds to waste, 
may be applied to the proper use of mo¬ 
ments ; considering momeuls as the pence 
of time, and hours as its pounds; for 
those who take care of their moments, 
will find them soon amount to irell-stored 
hours, while they who waste moments 
will never find their hours l-'ng enough 
for their improvement, and let me assure 
even the most hardly-worked of those 
who may read these pages, that when 
their day’s labour is over, they would 
derive more refreshment from taking up 
a book of history, morals, jioetry, or 
science, something to think or converse 
aliout, than from lounging away tht*^ 
v/aste or leisure moments in gossiping, 
and what they call a little relaxation; 
and, on the same principle which led ray 
friend to write letters, that no time might 
be lost, I would advise both sexes to 
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turn their leisure moments to account by 
perusing some instructive pages, which 
may lead to instructive conversation, 
and preclude not only the •necessity, but 
the wish for the excitement of gossip, 
tale-bearing, and detraction. 

Thinking before we speak would 
prove a remedy for detractingtcndencies, 
by enabling us to put this query to our 
own hearts. “ Should I like to have 
what 1 am disposed to say in depre¬ 
ciation of such and such persons re¬ 
peated to them ] ’’ and if it answers, 
“ No!” then it is obvious that the re¬ 
mark should not be made; this, there¬ 
fore, may be laid down as a rule for our 
guide, whenever we are tempted to in¬ 
dulge in the sin of detraction. 

• But if we can with truth assert that 
what we were going to say, though it 
be ill Maine, we are willing to say in the 
presence of the individuals blamed, still 
it would be better to say it to those in¬ 
dividuals themselves, and not at all in 
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their absence, because it would be kind 
to make it to Ihcm, but positively unkind 
to point it out to others. Serious re¬ 
flection would also lead to this consider¬ 
ation, the time is at best but short that 
we can s|)end with each other in this tran¬ 
sitory state of existence; would it not be 
rit^bt, therefore, to endeavour to engage in 
profitable discourse ? If gay conversation 
be desired liy the company present, it is 
possible to be innocent and gay, as well 
as “ merry and vvi.se,'' for it is not neces¬ 
sary that our mirth should be derived 
from ridiculing the defects of our ac¬ 
quaintance. How checked would this 
propensity to satirical mirth be, even in 
the most thoughtless, if they were to 
fancy to themselves the objects of their 
ridicule listening or looking in at the 
windovvs! and how many a satirical 
speech would thus be suppressed, how 
many a scandalous tale would be pre¬ 
vented, and how incalculably great 
woubl be the benefits derived to our 
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daily and social intercourse, “ Think 
before you speak,’' is anotlier rule which, 
if acted upon, would prevent much evil- 
speakiiig ; for it is often said and perhaps 
justly, that many persons satirize, and 
even calumniate their fellow-creatures, 
from mere thoughtlessness, and without 
any intention to do harm. If this be 
true, great indeed would be the advan¬ 
tage of thinlihig hejorc ive speak. 

“Do UNTO OTHEllS AS YOU WOULD THAT 
OTHEUS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, ’ is a 

maxim which 1 recommend to the atten¬ 
tion of us all. When Lewis the fourteenth 
asked the Marcchal Tureiine what he 
required to enable him to carry on a 
successful war, he replied, “ Money ; ” 
“ What next? ’ “ Money,” “And what 
next?” “Money;” meaning that money 
was all that was necessary for the 
purpose : and in like manner, I believe, 
that were this sacred maxim acted upon, 
it would be sufficient to prevent any in¬ 
dulgence in detraction or defamation. 
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But it may seem impossible to some, 
to bring restraining motives quickly 
enough to bear on arising temptations : 
self-examination, serious reflection, and 
remembered texts are, say they, “ things 
too ponderous to be easily moved, and 
used on every sudden occasion,” but the 
power of thought is swift as lightning. 
It is not of so much importance to us, 
whether, “ ideas are presented to the 
mind synchronously, or whether the one 
succeeds to the other without any per¬ 
ceptible interval of time;” but certain it 
is, that ideas pass through the mind with 
surprising velocity, so much so, that, as 
the primitive colours, when painted on a 
card, will, if tlie card be rapidly turned 
round, lose every distinct hue, and be¬ 
come to the eye one white whole, s® 
ideas, however numerous and however 
important, are capable of rapidly form¬ 
ing themselves into one thought or 
reflection, and of possessing, however 
suddenly required, an impelling or re- 
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straining power. Therefore let no one 
be discouraged from attempting to 
bring the best and weightiest motives 
into action in seasons of temptation, 
from a belief of not being able to 
summon them quick enough. Like the 
slaves of the lamp, in the Arabian 
tale, summon them, however sliglitly, 
and they will instantly appear, ready to 
do your work, if you are but willing that 
work should be done. And who is there 
amongst us that knows not, at times, the 
efficacy of deep and sudden prayer? 
There are other recollections and other 
motives, which, to the serious amongst 
you, must already be often present, and 
I trust efficacious. And these are the 
convictions that evil speaking in all its 
branches is contrary to the revealed will, 
both in the Old and New Testament. 
“ Thou shalt not go up and down as a 
Tale-bearer,” saith the Lord by the 
mouth of his servant Moses ; and the 
Psalmist says, “ Lord who shall abide 
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in thy tabernacle, who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill ?” “ He that backbiteth not with 
his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh¬ 
bour, nor taketh up a reproach against 
his neighbour.” But no doubt you are all 
of you too well acquainted with scrip¬ 
ture, to make many quotations on this 
subject necessary here; I sliall there¬ 
fore content myself with tlie indul¬ 
gence of repeating tlie all-suflicient in¬ 
junctions of “ Him who spoke as ne¬ 
ver man spoke.” “ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, 
Judge not, and ye sliall not be judged, 
condemn not, and ye shall not be con¬ 
demned. Watch and pray lest ye en¬ 
ter into temptation, and what I say unto 
you (says tlie blessed Lord) 1 say unto 
all, watch.” » 

In recapitulation 1 must now observe, 
that as the wisdom of our ancestors has 
guarded us against the besetting sin of 
Detraction, Friends have less excuse 
than most others, if they fall into it. 
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That 1 call on my youiifier brethren 
and sisters, more particularly, to remem¬ 
ber the obligation to watchfulness, which 
this (piery imposes,—as they also are a 
party to the answer. 

That my observation tells me,all young 
persons, whatever be their situation or 
religious freed, are more or less given 
to satire. 

That being conscious of the natural 
tendency of youth to detraction, 1 have 
contemplated with admiration, amongst 
the other benefits peculiar to our society, 
the query relative to tale bearing and 
detraction. 

That detraction is the more ensnaring, 
because it is so common one forgets it is 
a sin. 

• That we ought to he very thankful, 
therefore, for the query in question. 

That those only who have been born 
and bred in difi’erent circumstances to 
Friends, can sufficiently appreciate the 
advantages and privileges of our religi¬ 
ous society. 
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That Friends, born in the society, can¬ 
not feel the peculiar advantages, of which 
they have felt, and will continue to feel, 
the good consequences, to the end of life. 

That when they are parents, I believe 
they will desire for their children the 
same restraints which they are now feel¬ 
ing, remembering that though they pain¬ 
ed, they preserved. 

That whatever be the power of the 
second query, we, like others, have, in 
order to be able to act up to it, much to 
do, and much to leave undone. 

That SELF-EXAMINATION by leading 
us to think before we speak, would lead 
to the query : “ How should I like what 
I am now disposed toj/say, to be re¬ 
peated to the person of whom 1 speak?” 
and if the responding heart says “ no,^’ 
then it is clear the detracting remark 
should not be made. 

That if willing.to make the remark in 
the presence of the individuals blamed, 
it would be better not to say it at all in 
their absence. 
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That satirical mirth would always be 
checked, could we fancy the objects of 
it, listening or looking in at the window. 

That it may seem im|)Ossible to l)ring 
restraining motives quickly enough to 
bear on the arising temptation, but tliat 
thought is as swift as lightning, and 
will come in a moment, and who is tliere 
amongst us that has not known at 
times the efficacy of deej) though sudden 
prayer? 

That there are prohibitions in scrip¬ 
ture sufficient to prevent detraction, if 
pro[)erly attended to; and lastly, 1 re¬ 
commend to my younger brethren and 
sisters, to remember the words of the 
blessed Saviour, “What I say unto you, 
I say unto all, watch!” 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


CONCLI'SION. 


Now, full of anxious solicitude and dis- 
courairement, I write my concluding pa- 
ge.s, witli humble hut heartfelt earnest¬ 
ness, pressing once more on the atten¬ 
tion of my readers the following list of 
preventives or remedies for detraction. 

S K I. F - K \ A M I N A 'r I O N, 

Thinking befork we speak. 

The maxim, “ do unto others as 

YOU WOULD THAT OTHERS SHOULD DO 
UNTO YOU, ’ 

And CULTIVATION OF THE MIND, Of 
KNOWLEDGE, whicli Solomon desires us 
to receive “ rather than choice gold.” 

Self-examination, or in otherwords, 
the self-knowledge which is its result, 
would, even in a worldly point of view. 
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be our best policy, because by giving us a 
thorough knowledge of ourselves, it 
would prevent us from incurring ridi¬ 
cule, by censuring in others the faults 
which we ourselves commit; and con¬ 
viction of our own frailties, by teaching 
us iudulgeiice to those of others, might 
forliid us to give way to detraction. 

Thinking iskfori: wf. speak would 
lead us to put this precautionary ques¬ 
tion to ourselves.—“ Sliould I like to 
have wliut I am aliout to say, repeated 
to the snliject of it? ” and if the answer 
is in the negative, we must know that 
b\ persisting to say it we should fall 
into the sin of detraction. The maxim 
of “ Do unto others us you would that 
others should do unto you,” if it were 
constantly uppermost in our minds, and 
considered as it ought to be, a sure guide 
for all our actions, must entirely, and 
for ever, preserve us from the sin of de¬ 
traction, and the crime of defamation. 

And CULTIVATION OF THE MIND, by 
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enabling those wlio meet in social inter¬ 
course to talk of things in preference to 
persons, would prevent the treacherous 
indulgence of back biting and detraction. 

These preventives, or remedies, as I 
have ventured to call them, are not the 
suggestions of an Emperic, for they are 
to be found in the book of “ the great 

PHYSICIAN.” 

They are few, and simple also. 

It requires no learning or science to 
understand them; nay, such is thfiir 
virtue, that they cannot be injured even 
by the weakness of the person who pre¬ 
pares them, for their origin is not human, 
but divine, and they are stamped with 
the sacred and inimitable seal of truth 

and REVELATION. 


NORWICH; 

i»rinti:d bt s. wibkin, ijppkr-haymarket, 
May I or A, I828. 



CORRECTIONS AM) AI,TERATI<)NS 


I'Acn 

(Ki Line 25, for nnmn, leail rnotiti on, 

107 Line 20, Tor Iwg^ rend frog. 

111 Line 1, for detraction, rend th^ detractor. 

IIH Lint! 17, for hut, read^bj'. 

IIH Ijine 4, for reading, rend relattnij. 

125 Line 12, for scurcefg, read secrel/g. 

Ill Line 15, fur are other persons, read are ^er.vtw*. 

242 Line 2, for chemistrg, analowg, read chemistry and othet 
things. 

'.35 L*ine 3, i, for daughters, a hoy of thirteen, their soUf read 
their two daughtets and myself. 

‘.(■>0 Line 0, for///eiz, read/o'.s. 







